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PREFACE. 


While  Dr.  Wajland's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson  was  yet  in 
preparation,  a  briefer  hiatory  dL  his  life  and  labors,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  was  planned  by  Mrs. 
Judson.  This  work,  which,  from  her  graceful  and  vivacious 
pCD,  would  have  had  a  double  value  to  the  Christian  public, 
her  declining  health  did  not  allow  her  to  execute,  nor,  bo  far 
as  I  know,  even  to  commence.  Near  Ihe  close  of  her  life, 
appIiL-atioQ  was  made  to  Ihe  writer,  by  her  executors,  to 
perform  the  task  io  her  stead,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
with  her  entire  concurrence  and  approbation.  The  present 
volume,  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  request,  is  the 
property  of  Dr.  Judson's  orphan  children ;  to  whom  tbo 
pnbllshcrs  generously  relinquish,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Memoir, 
the  larger  share  of  the  proRts. 

The  material;'  for  this  sketch  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rich  collection  furnished  by  Dr.  Wayland ;  but  every  other 
work  within  reach,  wliicli  could  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
bai  been  carefully  examined.    Among  tliese  are  the  Meiooira 


of  llie  first  and  seoonil  Sirs.  Judson,  anj  of  BoarJiniin  ;  the 
Baptist  Jlissioiiary  ALigaziiic;  GammcD'a  IliiCor}-  of  Ua[>ti9t 
Missions;  Makoui'H  Trart-ls ;  ]>r.  Jud«in'd  Letter  to  bis 
Fathor,  18^0;  Ti'aij'a  History  of  the  A.  B.  C.  f.  M.;  M». 
moire  of  Rc-v.  Dr.  Worcester,  by  Lis  son. 

Jt  wax  with  hi'^italion  lliat  tlic  task  nas  assumed,  of  poi> 
traying  tlie  tliaracter  of  one,  wlio  may  justly  bo  ranked 
among  tbc  most  ^markaUo  men  of  modem  tinios.  So  far 
as  the  deepest  symjiatliy  with  the  theme,  and  the  eonacicn- 
tious  endeavor  to  exhibit  it  in  the  light  of  truth  can  avail,  I 
may  hope  not  to  have  been  wltolly  unsueeessful.  I  inay  add 
that  the  friendship  and  eorrcspondenoc,  subsisting  for  many 
}'Cars  between  the  titmily  of  Ur.  Juitson  and  that  of  my 
father,  had  given  me  a  more  vivid  impression  of  his  i>eeuliar 
characteristies,  and  at  some  points  a  clearer  insight  into  his 
mental  history,  than  eould  have  been  otherwise  obtained.  I 
eaiuiot  hope  to  have  touched  every  aapuct  of  his  many-sided 
ebaracter;  but  the  substantial  aeeuracy  of  the  portraiture, 
TO  far  as  it  goes,  will  bo  found,  I  trust,  to  stand  the  lest  of 


The  opinionsof  Dr.  Judson,  on  topics  of  interest  connected 
with  the  missionary  work,  have  been  gleaned  with  great 
pains  from  his  letters,  journals,  and  publie  addresses,  and  to 
the  writer's  best  ability,  presented  in  their  proper  relation  to 
one  another.  No  view,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  ascribed 
to  him,  whieh  is  ttot  fully  sustained  by  hia  own  woids. 

IL  C.  & 

RocheiUr,  Nov.  1855. 
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THE  EAENEST  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Adonibui  Jddbon  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Maiden, 
Maseacbasetts,  on  the  9lb  of  August,  1788.  His  father 
■was  a  Congregational  minister,  of  respectable  talents 
and  theological  attainments,  and  of  great  moral  vorth. 
A  still  nobler  distinction,  at  that  time  of  general  spirit- 
ual coldness  and  decay  among  the  churches  of  "the 
standing  order,"  was  his  deep  and  consistent  piety.  He 
bad,  indeed,  all  the  unquestioning  self-reliance,  inflexi- 
bility of  vill,  and  Eomewhat  magisterial  disposition  to 
enforce  rather  than  peisnade  in  matteia  of  opinion, 
then  so  characteristic  of  his  class ;  but  with  this  waa 
associated  a  genuine  excellence,  and  a  certain  Roman 
loftiness  of  nature,  well  fitted  to  command  the  reverence 
of  the  ardent  and  discerning  boy. 
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The  mother,  also,  was  a  person  of  great  domcaiic  and 
Christian  eKcellence,  a  inalron  of  the  true  Now  Eng- 
land type.  It  was  doubtless  to  her  cartful  training 
that  he  owed  those  habits  of  onlcr  and  personal  neat- 
ness, carried  even  lo  the  point  of  womanly  nicety  and 
exactness,  by  which  he  proTcd  that  nitcntion  to  the 
minor  virtues  is  not  incompatible  with  greatness.  From 
her,  probably,  he  inherited  that  warmth  and  exquisite 
tenderness  of  heart,  so  beautifully  tempering  the  uutivc 
eeLf-con6(lencc  nnd  force  of  will,  in  which  be  strongly 
resembled  his  father. 

Ae  tlieir  first-bom,  and  a  child  of  unusual  promise, 
young  Judson  eeoms  to  have  been  not  only  an  object 
of  peculiar  fondness  to  Uis  parents,  but  of  Ibe  proudest 
anticipation  of  what  he  was  to  become  in  future  life. 
Hie  father  never  concealed  from  tlie  boy  bis  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  a  distinguished  man.  The  prophecy, 
no  doubt,  did  ita  part  toward  its  own  fulfiimenL  For 
though  it  may  welt  be  questioned,  whether  the  ambition 
uid  pride  of  talent  thus  implanted  in  his  young  mind 
were  not  essenlially  unchristian  principles  of  action, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  to  his  moral  devel- 
opment, yet  it  was  a  stimulus  well  adapted  to  rouse  all 
the  energies  of  the  high-spirited  youth.  He  was  bound 
alike  by  his  father's  expectations  and  by  his  own  self- 
uteem  to  attempt  groat  thing*,  and  never  to  foil  in 
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what  he  undertook.  The  habit,  thus  early  formed,  of 
fixing  his  eye  always  upon  a  high  mark,  and  of  con- 
quering all  obstacles  by  concentrated  and  protracted 
effort,  which  made  him  the  leader  among  his  boyish 
mates  and  crowned  his  young  brows  witli  their  first 
academic  honors,  doubtless  contributed  its  full  share  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  hero.  But  in  a  nature  so 
active  and  aspiring,  the  habit  could  have  been  grafted 
on  nobler  instincts  than  pride,  and  selfish,  personal 
ambition.  We  do  not  find  that  it  lost  any  of  its  force, 
when  these  gave  place  to  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
and  love  to  God  became  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life. 
His  natural  constitution  seems  to  have  been  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  opposite  qualities.  The  capacity 
for  serious  and  earnest  pursuit,  and  the  intense  desire 
for  distinction,  were  balanced  by  buoyant  gayety  of 
spirits,  and  a  disposition  unusually  genial  and  affection- 
ate. His  extreme  kindness  to  the  infenor  animals,  and 
his  tenderness  towards  his  younger  sister,  whom  he 
made  his  favorite  companion  and  confidant,  are  traits 
which,  in  a  high-spirited  boy,  always  indicate  a  nature 
of  the  finer  cast.  In  all  his  collegiate  contests  for  liter- 
ary honors,  we  find  in  him  no  trace  of  the  insolence 
or  malignity  so  often  developed  under  hke  circum- 
stances. His  college  rival  was  also  his  intimate  and 
endeared  friend.     After  having  dashed  off,  in  the  tirat 
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transport  of  receiving  the  higlicst  honors  of  liia  class, 
hia  veni,  vidi,  vtci  —  ("Dear  Father,  /  have  got  it. 
Your  afiec.  son.")  —  we  find  him  taking  a  circuitous 
walk  to  the  post-office  with  his  laconic  letter,  lest  he 
should  betray  bis  exultation  to  his  defeated  friend.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  magnanimous  as  this 
appears,  the  mortification  of  a  failure  would  have  been, 
to  Buch  a  spirit,  a  much  truer  test  of  moral  power. 
Had  the  genius  of  his  rival  friend  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  his  best  excrtJons,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  feelings  towards  him  would  have  been  altogether  so 
amiable.  Yet  it  a  no  small  testimony  to  the  sweetness 
of  bis  disposition,  that,  with  his  evident  superiority  and 
unvarying  success  in  college,  he  excited  in  his  associates 
so  warm  a  sentiment  of  personal  affection.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  sensitive  quickness  and  irascibility  of  feel- 
ing inseparable  from  a  highly  oi^anizcd  temperament, 
flashes  of  which  appeared  occasionally  even  in  the 
ripest  stages  of  his  Christian  life ;  but  it  was,  from  child- 
hood, wholly  unmixed  with  malevolence  or  suUenness. 
In  Dr.  Wayland's  Memoir,  Mrs.  Emily  Judson  has 
given  some  highly  characteristic  reminiscences  of  her 
husband's  childhood  and  youth.  In  the  tendencies  here 
developed,  we  see  the  germs  of  the  future  man.  There 
was  the  same  intense  deUght  in  intellectual  action,  the 
same  disposition  to  think  for  himself  and  to  conquer 
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difi^ulties  by  his  own  unaided  strength.  Nothing  suited 
him  better  than  an  intellectual  knot  which  nobody  else 
could  untie.  Hence  tiie  solution  of  hard  riddles  and 
enigmas  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  his  childhood,  by 
which  he  won  great  applause  from  his  schoolfellows 
and  playmates.  Many  a  Christian  parent  would  have 
frowned  on  such  a  waste  of  time.  His  wiser  father  made 
it  the  point  of  connection  for  more  valuable  and  earnest 
studies.  One  incident,  connected  with  this  habit,  fur- 
nishes a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  character  of  both, 
and  of  the  grave  and  patriarchal  dignity  of  a  New 
England  father  of  that  time.  Adoniram  found  one  day, 
in  a  newspaper,  an  enigma  which  challenged  solution 
in  somewhat  boastful  terms  ;  and  having,  by  dint  of 
hard  guessing,  puzzled  it  out  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
wrote  out  his  answer,  in  a  fair  hand,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  post-office,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
The  astute  village  postmaster,  suspecting  danger  in 
the  proceeding,  returned  the  letter  to  his  father,  who 
solemnly  produced  it  the  same  evening  af^er  tea,  and 
inquired  respecting  its  contents.  **  Please,  father,  read 
it ! "  replied  the  boy,  with  a  trepidation  in  which 
mortiiied  vanity  was  probably  mingled  with  some  anx- 
iety as  to  the  pos^^ible  results ;  for,  in  those  days,  the 
enormity  of  a  transgression  was  often  made  percep; 
tible   to  a  child  by  another  medium  than  his   rea- 
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son.  But  he  need  not  have  feared  in  this  case. 
The  admirable  reply,  —  •*  I  do  not  read  other  people's 
letters ;  break  the  seal  and  read  it  yourself,"  —  by 
which  he  fixed  for  life,  in  his  son's  mind,  a  lesson  of 
honor  and  delicacy,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  ihe  management  of  the  young.  Nor 
did  he  deem  the  exhibition  of  mental  character,  fur- 
nished by  the  solution  of  a  riddle,  unworthy  his  attention. 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  enigma  and  its  answer, 
he  fell  into  a  long  reverie,  the  termination  of  which 
was  awaited,  with  great  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  his  son. 
He  made  no  further  remark,  however,  and  the  letter 
was  never  sl^oliu  referred  to.  But  the  next  mornino: 
the  lad  was  surprised  by  the  gift  of  "  a  book  of  riddles  ". 
from  his  father,  with  the  promise  of  another  more  diffi- 
cult when  this  should  have  been  mastered.  The  riddle- 
book  proved,  to  his  great  disappointment,  the  arithmetic 
studied  by  the  older  boys  at  school ;  but  the  words  of 
praise  and  hope,  which  had  accompanied  the  gifl,  touched 
and  kindled  the  susceptible  young  heart.  By  his  tenth 
year,  he  had  established  quite  a  little  reputation  as  a 
proficient  in  arithmetic,  extending  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  native  village.  So  much  for  the  *'  wisdom 
of  kindness  "  in  the  management  of  children.  Had  the 
study  been  forced  on  him  as  a  task,  his  active  mind 
would  still,  no  doubt,  have  done  it  justice  ;  but  that  all* 
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important  element  of  high  intellectual  success,  the  de- 
light of  Toluntaiy  labor,  would,  so  far,  have  been  en- 
tirely lost. 

His  education  seems  to  have  been  pushed  with  less 
regard  to  his  health  than  to  his  mental  capacity  and 
thirst  for  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  bad  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation,  under 
the  instruction  of  one  Capt.  Moreton.  But  though  he 
excelled  in  whatever  he  undertook,  his  peculiar  aptitude 
was  for  the  study  of  language,  his  future/ career  thus 
foreshadowing  itself  in  the  predilections  of  boyhood.  The 
nickname,  ''  Old  Virgil  dug  up,"  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  comrades  at  the  grammar  school,  indicates 
hfm  as  their  acknowledged  leader  in  this  department. 

But  even  at  this  early  age,  the  routine  of  school  ex- 
ercises could  not  satisfy  his  cravings  for  knowledge. 
He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  father's  small  theological  library  did  not  meet  all 
the  wants  of  such  a  mind.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he 
found  attractive  food  even  among  those  grave  and  solid 
books  of  divinity ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  honey 
was  likewise  sought  among  the  flowers.  All  the  village 
stock  of  romance  and  poetry,  among  the  rest  the  novels 
jf  Fielding  and  Richardson,  and  Ben  Jonson's  plays, 
was  exhausted  in  his  leisure  hours.  One  interesting: 
incident,  which  happened  before  he  was  twelve  years 
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old,  sliows  with  what  restless  vitality  his  young  mind 
was  putting  out  its  feelers  in  every  direction  of  inquiry. 
The  gorgeous  imagery,  and  mysterious  symbolism  of 
the  Apocalypse,  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  imagination ; 
no  doubt  its  grand,  shadowy  revelations  answered  to 
yearnings   in  his   nature  which  found  little  response 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  or  his  father's  books  of 
doctrinal  divinity ;   and  he  longed  to   know  what  it 
meant.    One  day,  when  there  were  visitors  at  his  father's 
house,  the  conversation  turned  on  a  new  Exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  which  was  thought  to  shed  great  light 
upon  this  dark  portion  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned that  a  copy  of  the  work  was  in  the  posse;ssion  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood.     The  silent  boy,  sit- 
ting unnoticed  among  his  grave  seniors,  listened  as  if  to 
tidings  of  some  newly  discovered  treasure.     That  book 
he  must  have, — but  how  obtain  it?     The  owner  was 
a  person  of  stern,  reserved  manners,  such  as  a  child 
would  not  willingly  approach.     It  seems  a  little  strange 
that  he  did  not  seek  his  father's  intervention  ;  perhaps 
he  shrunk,  as  sensitive  children  are  apt  to  do,  from 
betraying  his  deep  interest  to  one  who  might  deem  the 
subject  quite  above  his  comprehension.     After  a  long 
conflict  with  himself,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
on  his  own  responsibility.    But  when  his  modest  request, 
for  a  loan  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  was 
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met  hj  a  cold  and  curt  refusal,  the  disappointment  and 
mortification  drove  him  to  confess  the  whole  matter  to 
his  father.  "  Not  lend  it  to  you  ! "  replied  the  proud 
father ;  ^  I  wish  he  could  understand  it  half  as  well !  '* 
Again  this  thoughtful  guardian  caught  the  hint,  thus 
accidentally  furnished,  of  a  new  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hb  son's  mind.  He  saw  that  he  needed  a  wider 
range  of  intellectual  employment,  and  thought  it  worth 
while  to  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  journey  to 
Boston,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  selection 
of  instructive  books  for  his  use.  ^ 

Early  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  terminating  in  a  languishing  state  of  health, 
which  laid  him  aside  from  study  for  a  whole  year.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  year  of  mental  inactivity.  Con- 
demned to  bodily  repose,  cut  off  from  occupation  and 
amusement  in  outward  life  and  books,  his  restless  spirit 
turned  all  its  forces  in  upon  himself.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  awoke  into  a  proud,  all-absorbing  self-conscious- 
ness. His  own  intellectual  giAs,  and  the  triumphs  they 
were  to  achieve  in  future  life,  became  the  centre  of  his 
thoughts.  Through  long  days  and  nights  he  lay  upon 
his  couch,  feeding  ambition  with  visions  of  greatness 
and  glory,  such  as  no  mortal  had  yet  won.  Now  he 
was  a  second  Homer,  thrilling  a  nation  with  his  heroic 
lays ;  now  a  statesman,  guiding,  with  steady  hand,  the 
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destinies  of  his  country ;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
dream  of  the  moment,  its  nucleus  was  ever  his  own 
preeminent  greatness. 

With  his  religious  training,  it  could  not  be,  but  that 
these  self-pleasing  imaginations  should  be  occasionally 
disturbed  by  reflections  of  an  opposite  character.  How- 
ever brilliant  his  career,  would  not  death  put  a  speedy 
and  a  final  end  to  it  all  ?  Could  he  satisfy  himself 
with  being  merely  an  immortal  memory  ?  His  thoughts 
then  turned  to  the  clerical  profession.  Was  there  not 
there  a  path,  he  asked,  in  which  one  might  win  an 
enviable  fame  on  earth,  and  insure  its  perpetuity  in 
the  life  beyond  ?  The  moral  sublimity  of  the  calling,  as 
connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  grew 
upon  his  thoughts.  Yes  ;  here  was  honor  worth  possess- 
ing, —  noble  in  itself,  and  noble  in  duration.  But  the 
beautiful  fabric  dissolved,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
when  suddenly  there  darted  into  his  mind  tliat  grand 
ascription  of  the  Psalmist,  to  which  only  the  Christian 
heart  can  say  Amen  :  **  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  THY  name  give  glory  ! "  Ah  1  he  felt 
in  his  inmost  heart,  though  he  dared  not  confess  it  even 
to  himself,  that  here  was  a  principle  from  which  he 
turned  with  loathing.  He  could  not  thus  cast  his  own 
glory  at  the  feet  of  his  Creator.  The  unpleasant  sub- 
ject was  therefore  dismissed  with  the  determination 
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that,  whaterer  else  happened,  he  must  fulfil  his  father's 
prophecy,  and  become  a  great  and  distinguished  man. 

Is  there  not  something  fearful  in  this  exhibition  of  a 
human  soul,  even  in  the  so-called  innocent  and  irre- 
sponsible days  of  early  youth  I  What  a  battle-ground 
of  opposing  powers !  What  thoughts  "  that  wander 
through  eternity  I "  Who  shall  say  that  the  child  is 
incapable  of  estimating  moral  distinctions,  and  of  making 
for  himself  an  intelligent  decision  between  good  and 
evil  ?  How  many  such  a  spiritual  conflict,  over  whose 
issues  angels  smile  or  weep,  is  settled  in  the  bosoms  of 
our  children,  while  we  are  delaying  their  religious 
culture  till  they  shall  come  "  to  years  of  discretion." 
In  the  case  of  this  highly  gifted  youth,  the  conflict,  at 
least  for  this  time,  had  taken  a  fatal  turn.  The  claims 
of  religion  had  been  clearly  seen  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  worship  of  Self,  —  and  self  had  won  the  day. 

How  little  the  pious  father  guessed  at  what  was  going 
on  in  the  mind  of  his  son  I  How  little,  had  he  known 
it,  would  he  have  suspected,  that  his  own  hand  had 
helped  to  fan  the  spark  of  ambition  into  that  consuming 
flame !  It  was  a  sad  moral  preparation  to  take  into 
the  dangers  and  temptations  of  college  life.  This  self- 
idolatry  was  the  full-swollen  germ,  which  needed  but  a 
congenial  atmosphere  to  develop  into  conscious  and 
avowed  skepticism^ 
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On  recovering  tits  health,  towards  the  close  of  his 
fidcentb  jear,  young  Judson  resumed  tiL^  studies  with 
fresh  ardor.  Having  completed  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion, previous  to  hi3  illness,  he  immediately  entered 
Brown  University  ;  ond,  although  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  behind  his  class,  hia  unflagging  diligence 
soon  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank.  This  position, 
once  gained,  he  never  lost. 

As  a  student,  his  example  offers,  in  several  respects, 
an  instruelive  lesson  to  young  men.  Though  speedily 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  college, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  fully  conscious  of  ills  own  superi- 
ority, he  was  as  punctilious  in  every  college  duty,  as 
anxious  never  to  fail  in  recitation,  as  if  all  his  hopes  of 
success  had  rested  on  mere  correctness  of  deportment 
and  plodding  industry.  Nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  imag- 
ine, that  genius  could  strike  out  any  more  direct  path 
to  knowledge,  than  the  old  beaten  road  of  bard  studju 
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Genius,  with  him,  was  the  power  of  wobking  out  suc- 
cess, not  of  flying  or  leaping  to  it.  He  knew  nothing  of 
those  inspirations  and  intuitions,  hj  which  some  hope 
to  arrive  at  knowledge ;  but  he  could  fasten  his  mind 
on  a  given  theme,  with  a  resolute  tenacity,  which  never 
yielded  till  the  task  was  mastered.  He  had  indeed,  in 
a  high  degree,  that  healthful  love  of  work,  which  is  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  first  order. 
Slotiifulness  was  so  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  that  he 
would  have  despised  a  success  not  sweetened  by  previ- 
ous toil.  The  elevation  of  his  aims,  moreover,  though 
purely  worldly,  raised  him  above  those  petty  tempta- 
tions of  vanity,  by  which  so  many  young  men  of  ready 
talent  lose  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  a  course  of  study. 
One  who  was  bent  on  doing  some  great  work  in  life,  of 
playing  no  mean  part  in  the  coming  age,  could  not  neg- 
lect the  necessary  preparation,  for  the  sake  of  being 
hailed  as  *'  a  glorious  fellow  '^  in  the  club- room,  or  of 
astonishing  undergraduates  by  displays  of  florid  elo- 
quence. 

The  spirit  of  study  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
high  in  the  University  at  this  period,  at  least  among 
those  who  were  contending  for  the  much-coveted  prize 
of  college  honors.  As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  said 
that  college  life  then  represented  the  choicer  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
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present.  There  were  more  of  those  who  could  conquer 
destiny  in  their  craving  after  a  liberal  education ;  more 
whose  lamps  went  not  out  by  night,  and  who  counted 
not  their  life  dear  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
literary  advantages  then  offered  at  Providence,  were 
limited  in  comparison  with  those  enjoyed  by  its  students 
of  the  present  day ;  yet  through  that  generous  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm,  and  manly  earnestness  of  purpose, 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with  many  others,  young 
Judson  bore  from  his  Alma  Muter  a  thoroughly  disci- 
plined and  richly  furnished  mind.  His  classical  at- 
tainments, especially,  were  of  the  very  first  order,  and 
excited  in  his  instructors  high  anticipations  of  w^hat  he 
might  accomplish  in  the  field  of  linguistic  research. 
It  appears  also,  that  while  in  college,  or  during  the  year 
succeeding  his  graduation,  he  made  such  proficiency  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  as  to  fit  him  for  entering  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  a  year  in  advance ;  a  fact  which, 
considering  his  worldly  character  and  aims  at  the  time, 
furnishes  a  striking  indication  of  the  bent  of  his  mind. 

So  far  as  human  culture  was  concerned,  he  had  fully 
satisfied  his  father's  wishes.  An  elegant  scholar  and 
writer,  an  acute  thinker,  a  ready,  graceful,  and  impres- 
sive speaker,  his  brilliant  success  in  life  seemed  sure,  m 
whatever  path  he  might  choose  to  seek  it. 

But  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  his  college  life 
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had  been  far  less  fayorable.  Infidelity  was  the  fashion 
with  joang  America  of  that  day,  and  found  its  rankest 
growth  in 'the  seminaries  of  liberal  learning.  Nor  is 
this  so  strange,  when  it  is  considered  to  what  a  degree 
Freethinking  in  religion  had  then  linked  itself  with  the 
prindples  of  political  liberty.  The  political  and  relig- 
ious writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  other  deists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  then  at  the  height  of  their 
ascendency,  and  had  taken  the  young  at  once  on  their 
noblest  and  on  their  weakest  side.  There  was  some- 
thing so  grand,  so  captivating  in  this  idea  of  a  new  age 
of  reason,  in  which  universal  freedom  was  to  be  ushered 
in  by  emancipation  from  all  the  old  restraints  of  priest- 
crafl  and  superstition  I  It  was  so  pleasant  to  feel  that 
they  themselves  were  no  longer  children,  to  be  fright- 
ened by  bugbears  and  old  wives'  fables !  The  very 
boldness  with  which  they  were  taught  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  that  ancient  Book,  whose  warnings  had  so 
oflen  crossed  the  track  of  youthful  passion,  and  pointed 
the  stings  of  conscience,  brought  an.  exulting  sense  of 
manly  power  and  freedom.  It  was  a  dark  hour  in 
the  national  life.  A  pestilential  atmosphere  overhung 
our  seats  of  learning.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  educated 
talent  of  the  country  were  about  being  swept  into  the 
ranks  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  When,  in  the  year 
1795,  Dr.  Dwight  entered  on  the  presidency  of  Yale 
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College,  he  foand  almost  the  entire  body  of  students 
the  avowed  adherents  of  infidelity.  It  is  mentioned  by 
his  biographer,  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
that  several  members  of  the  class,  which  first  came 
under  his  instruction,  had  adopted  the  names  of  the 
principal  French  and  English  skeptics,  and  were  more 
familiarly  known  by  them  in  college  than  by  their  own. 
Great  was  the  need,  at  such  a  period,  in  all  our 
colleges,  of  that  power  of  earnest,  vital  piety,  by  which 
Dwight  so  soon  exorcised  the  unclean  spirit,  and  drove 
it  forth,  in  shame  and  derision,  from  halls  founded 
by  the  benefactions  and  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of 
Grod's  people.  Unhappily,  Brown  University  presented, 
in  this  respect,  a  wide  contrast  to  its  present  condition. 
^  Its  inmates  received  little  aid,  in  regard  to  their  most 
important  interests,  from  their  academic  guardians. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  Judson,  should 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  sophisms  of  the  new  philosophy, 
and  learned  to  smile  at  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his 
education.  The  state  of  mind  which  he  had  brought 
to  college  helped  to  betray  him  into  the  snare.  The 
skepticism  of  the  heart  had  already  prepared  the  way 
for  that  of  the  head.  The  distinct  perception,  derived 
from  his  personal  consciousness,  that  the  claims  of  God, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  were  at  war  with  his  dearest 
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plans  and  hopes  in  life,  would  easily  merge  into  the 
conviction  that  the  Bible  was  itself  a  cheat. 

The  tempter  came,  moreover,  in  the  gnise  best 
adapted  to  lull  suspicion.     In   the   class  next  above 

Jndson,  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  E ,  to  whom 

he  was  drawn  by  the  strongest  affinity  of  tastes,  and  who 
admitted  him,  though  of  inferior  college  rank,  to  his 
closest  intimacy.  Genius,  wit,  literary  culture,  a  genial 
temper,  fascinating  manners,  all  combined  to  make  him 
an  idol  and  an  oracle  to  his  younger  friend.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  subtle  arguments  and  graceful 
raillery,  that  Judson  imbibed  the  poison  of  unbelief;  for 
this  brilliant  youth  was  a  confirmed  and  active  deist. 
Perhaps  no  agency  less  insinuating  could  have  so 
entirely  overcome  tbe  irifluences  of  early  life.  It  was 
by  hiding  among  flowers,  that  the  wily  serpent  had 
secured  his  victim.  The  two  friends  were  now  in  all 
respects,  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  They  often  discussed 
with  each  other  their  plans  for  futiwe  life,  and  each 
promised  himself  and  his  friend  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  on  earth.  To  all  appearance,  they  were  bound 
together  likewise,  in  one  fearful  destiny,  as  respects  the 
life  beyond. 

The  influences  of  his  New  England  home  had,  indeed, 
not  wholly  forsaken  the  mir^guided  youth.  The  purity 
of  his   manners    remained   uncontaminated.     Though 
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excessively  gay,  and  disposed  to  partake  freely  of  social 
pleasures,  he  seems  to  have  held  aloof  from  every  thing 
gross  and  vicious,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  nothing 
which  could  cause  a  blu$h  on  his  mother's  cheek.  But 
when  the  dikes  are  undermined,  must  not  the  over- 
whelming flood  be  near?  When  the  little  bark  is  afloat 
upon  the  downward  tide,  without  rudder  or  pilot,  are 
not  the  black  whirlpools  sure  of  their  prey  ?  Angel 
Toices  still  entreat  the  reckless  voyager  from  the  shore ; 
but  he  calls  back,  with  a  proud  smile :  ^  No  danger !  ^^ 
lioists  his  little  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  hurries  on.  A 
hand  from  above  must  pluck  him  from  the  fatal  carreoti 
or  he  is  lost  forever  I 


CHAPTER  in, 

THE  RETURNING  WANDERER. 

On  leaving  college,  Judson  returned  to  his  father^s 
house  in  Plymouth,  where  he  spent  the  following  year 
as  teacher  of  a  private  school.  He  seems  not  to  have 
fixed  on  a  profession  as  yet ;  and  probably  resorted  to 
teaching,  in  order  to  secure  means  for  travelling  and 
seeing  something  more  of  the  world,  before  deciding  that 
important  question.  The  preparation  during  the  same 
year,  in  addition  to  the  labors  of  the  schoolroom,  of  two 
elementary  books,  on  grammar  and  arithmetic,  shows 
with  what  manly  energy,  and  what  habits  of  laborious 
application,  he  was  entering  on  the  career  of  active 
Hfe. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1808,  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year,  he  closed  his  school,  in  order 
to  commence  a  tour  on  horseback  through  the  Northern 
States.  His  departure  from  his  father's  house  was 
marked  by  painful  circumstances.  He  went  not  forth, 
as  formerly,  accompanied  by  the  cheerfal  blessing  of 
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his  parente ;  for  he  had  turned  tlieir  fond  hopes  into 
biticT  grief  and  huinilialioti.  Urged  lij  his  natural 
ingenuousness,  or  by  tbat  pride  of  character  which 
ecorned  to  appear  otiier  than  he  was,  he  Ikad  taken  an 
opportunity,  before  leaving  home,  of  diselosiog  his  infidel 
fientimeiils  to  bi«  father.  The  blow  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  the  excellent  man  wholly  without  preparation  ;  and 
awoke  all  the  emotions  of  disappointed  pride,  injured 
affection,  and  pious  grief  not  unmixed  with  anger,  which 
might  be  expected  from  his  character.  This  renun- 
ciation of  truths,  inculcated  on  his  eon  from  infancy,  and 
clear  to  his  own  mind  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  seemed  to 
him  mere  wilful  perversity,  and  a  reckless  disregard  at 
once  of  filial  and  of  religious  obligation,  which  called 
for  the  sternest  expressions  of  paternal  displeasure.  It 
is  intei'estitig  to  see  the  proof,  afforded  by  this  incident, 
that  whatever  of  worldly  pride  had  mingled  in  this 
Christian  father's  anticipations  of  greatness  for  his  son, 
it  was  of  a  greatness  whose  essence  was  goodness.  He 
had  still  every  reiison  to  expect  that  his  son  would 
attain  some  conspicuous  station  in  the  world's  eye ;  but 
the  moment  which  told  him,  that  the  object  of  bis  am- 
bitious love  was  an  apostate  from  lib  God,  turned  the 
garnered  hopes  of  twenty  years  (o  bitterness  and  anguish. 
Probably,  however,  the  tone  of  authoritative  rebuke  was 
not  the  one  beet  adapted  to  influence  snch  a  mind.   The 
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prajer,  in  which  the  father's  heart  poured  itself  out  at 
the  domestic  altar,  on  the  moraing  of  his  departure,  the 
look  of  trouble  on  that  father's  countenance,  and  the 
silent  tears  of  his  mother,  as  thej  bade  him  farewell, 
were  much  more  dangerous  to  his  new  philosophy.  Its 
armory  furnished  no  defence  against  weapons  like  these. 
Pride,  indeed,  forbade  his  yielding  to  their  influence ; 
but  they  fastened  themselves  in  his  heart,  and  went  with 
him  in  all  his  wanderings.  Thus  they  parted  in  mutual 
pain ;  the  son  to  dissipate  his  uneasiness,  if  he  could,  in 
the  excitement  of  new  scenes  and  pleasures ;  the  parents 
to  weep  and  pray  for  him  in  that  home,  which  his  error 
had  so  unexpectedly  and  so  sadly  darkened. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  New  England  States,  he 
left  his  horse  with  an  uncle,  a  clergyman  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  and  proceeded  to  Albany.  Thence  he  took  pas- 
sage for  New  York,  in  the  Falton  steamer,  then  starting 
on  her  second  trip  down  the  Hudson.  It  was  a  trip 
rich  with  pleasure  to  his  sensitive  and  cultivated  mind. 
The  new  revelation  of  beauty  furnished  by  the  grand 
river  scenery,  comparatively  little  known  at  that  time, 
stamped  itself  upon  his  fancy,  with  a  force  which  all  the 
changes  of  his  subsequent  life  could  not  obliterate.  Even 
in  his  last  illness,  he  recalled  its  features  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  recent  enjoyment.  But  the  main  object 
of  his  Ymt  to  New  York  was  to  "^  see  life."    In  further- 
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EDce  of  this  plan,  he  went  bj  the  name  of  Johnson,  — 
a  sufficient  indication  how  thoroughly  he  intended  to 
use  his  present  opportunitj.  Such  a  curiosity  is  not  to 
be  condemned  in  unqualified  terms.  No  liberal  and 
inquiring  mind  can  be  satisfied  with  knowing  human 
life,  only  as  it  is  presented  on  the  fair,  upper  surface 
of  society.  Neither  outward  nature,  nor  books,  open  to 
the  man  of  reflection  a  study  so  profoundly  interesting, 
as  this  great  problem  of  humanity,  under  its  various 
circumstances  and  forms  of  development.  Some  minds 
turn  to  it  by  an  instinct  no  less  strong  than  that  which 
marks  out  others,  from  earliest  boyhood,  as  devotees  of 
science.  It  is  the  natural  direction  of  their  genius. 
They  read  men  as  others  read  books ;  and,  if  right  in 
heart,  draw  from  the  study  lessons  of  higher  import 
than  could  ever  be  educed  by  the  solitary  labors  of  the 
student's  cell.  It  was  from  his  natural,  restless  inquisi- 
tiveness  into  every  object  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
into  human  character,  that  Judson  now  resolved  to  see 
to  the  bottom  of  New  York  society ;  nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  change  of  name  had  any 
object  more  criminal  than  protection  against  the  mis- 
apprehensions and  remonstrances  of  anxious  friends. 
But  well  does  he  need  to  be  guarded  by  maturity  in 
virtue,  and  with  pure  Christian  philanthropy  for  his 
leading  motive,  who  ventures  to  search  for  knowledge 
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hi  these  dark  apd  intricate  paths  of  hnman  life.  It  is 
a  study  fraught  with  peril  to  youth  and  inexperience. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  some  dark  stain,  to  which  the 
penitent  vainly  cries,  with  after-tears  of  anguish  and 
remorse :  *'  Out,  damned  spot ! "  some  remembrance 
"  that  stings  forevermore,"  must  not  be  numbered  among 
the  fruits  of  this  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 
That  pride  of  character,  on  which  our  young  adventurer 
relied  as  his  sole  defence  in  these  untried  dangers,  would 
no  doubt  have  soon  proved  its  weakness,  had  not  the 
unseen,  unacknowledged^  contemned  hand  of  Infinite 
Goodness,  guarded  his  bosom  with  a  surer  panoply. 

In  addition  to  the  general  objects  of  this  visit  to  New 
York,  Judson  had  a  special  errand,  —  that  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  thoroughly  with  theatrical  life,  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  stage,  in  case  he  should  conclude  to 
adopt  dramatic  authorship  as  his  profession.  For  this 
purpose  he  attached  himself,  for  a  time,  to  a  theatrical 
company,  —  a  connection  which  must  have  furnished 
sufficiently  striking  contrasts  with  his  previous  life. 

But  it  was  with  a  far  different  design  that  this  ad- 
venturous, inquiring,  ardent  spirit  had  been  fashioned 
by  its  Creator.  Not  one  of  its  natural  tendencies  or 
powers  but  had  been  bestowed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  ;  not 
one  was  to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless,  in  the  noble 
field  c/f  Christian  labor.     When  the  love  of  Christ  dis- 
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placed  selfish  ambitiooi  as  the  ruling  motiTe  of  his  life, 
he  did  not  turn  with  indifference  from  the  study  of 
human  nature.  He  did  not  withdraw  to  the  inner  world 
of  contemplation,  or  even  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  pious 
labor  with  the  pen.  From  the  moment  when  he  first 
tasted  the  joys  of  a  full  salvation,  his  soul  opened  wide  its 
arms,  all  its  native  energies  and  affections  glowing  with 
new  vitality,  to  embrace  his  Brother-Man.  Tiiere  was 
no  question  as  to  the  path  in  which  he  was  to  serve  his 
Redeemer,  none  of  the  usual  conflicts  of  duty  with  in- 
clination. The  whole  strong  current  of  his  nature  flowed 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Call.  He  knew,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  his  spiritual  morning,  that  he  was  to  be, 
in  the  Saviour's  sublimely  simple  phrase ;  ^  a  fisher  of 
men." 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which  now  approaches 
the  crisis  of  his  whole  hbtory. 

Resolutely  as  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  indepen- 
dent action,  and  free,  practical  inquiry  during  tliis  journey, 
he  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  escape  the  admonitions 
of  conscience.  Though  firmly  maintaining  the  opinions, 
to  which,  as  he  imagined,  he  had  been  led  by  candor 
and  love  of  truth,  he  could  not  forget  that  the  disclosure 
of  them  had  planted  sharp  thorns  in  the  hearts  of  his 
revered  parents.  Their  sorrowful  and  downcast  looks, 
at  parting,  haunted  him  wherever  he  went.    He  seems 
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to  have  been  conscious,  moreover,  that  his  present  mode 
of  life  was  gaining  an  influence  over  him,  which  he  had 
not  anticipated.  So  much,  at  least,  he  confessed  to  him- 
self, that  "  not  for  worlds  would  he  see  a  y6unger  brother 
in  the  same  situation."  But  he  repelled  such  misgivings 
bj  the  thought,  that  he  was  onlj  satisfying  a  liberal 
curiosity,  and  that  his  self-respect  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  all  danger. 

From  New  York  he  returned  to  Sheffield  for  his 
horse,  with  the  intention  of  extending  his  journey  in  a 
western  direction.  The  story  of  the  next  two  days  is 
among  the  most  striking  in  the  history  of  religious  con- 
version. At  his  uncle's  he  found'  a  young  clergyman, 
who  was  supplying  the  pulpit  in  the  minister's  tem- 
porary absence.  ^Whether  he  was  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  Judson's  unbelief,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  personal  religion, 
with  a  tender,  gentle  earnestness,  which  greatly  affected 
him.  Under  this  softening  influence,  he  left  his  uncle's 
house,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  one  day.  The 
solitary  ride  was  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  serious 
feeling ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  morning  were  not 
yet  wholly  dissipated,  when  he  halted,  for  the  night,  at  a 
country  tavern.  As  the  landlord  showed  him  to  his  room, 
he  apologized  for  placing  him  next  door  to  a  young  man, 
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who  he  feared  was  in  a  dying  condition.  With  a  stoi- 
cism  which  we  must  believe  was  more  than  half  as- 
sumed,  Judson  assured  him,  with  an  expression  of  pity 
for  the  sufferer,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned, 
the  proximity  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference.  But 
such  philosophy  demands  admiring  witnesses,  and  his 
vanished  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  his  solitary 
chamber.  He  could  not  sleep.  The  sounds  from  the 
sick  room  fastened  on  his  ear,  and  suggested  the  most 
agitating  reflections.  Was  the  dying  man  prepared  for 
the  change  which  awaited  him  ?  He  blushed,  as  he 
felt  the  prejudices  of  childhood  again  creeping  over 
him.  Prepared !  What  preparation  was  needed  for 
an  eternal  sleep  ?  But  still  the  question  would  return ; 
into  what  scenes  is  his  spirit  about  U^pass  ?  The  land* 
lord  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  young  man.  Was  he,  like 
the  faithful  friend  whose  warnings  of  yesterday  were 
yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  a  Christian ;  or,  like  himself,  a 
skeptic,  the  source  of  unutterable  sorrow  and  anxiety  to 
pious  parents  ?  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  dying 
youth,  in  this  testing  hour  ?  —  What  would  be  his  own, 
in  a  like  situation  ?  Suppose  he  were  now  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  death ;  could  he  look  with  philosophic 
calmness  towards  the  final  moment,  sure  that  the  next 
instant  his  soul,  with  all  its  capacities  for  joy  and  8orroW| 
wonld  have  gone  out  like  an  extinguished  taper  ?   Ah  I 
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there  was  a  shaddering  in  that  soal^  which  prophesied 
of  a  FUTURE,  a  future  of  oonscious  bliss  or  woe,  a  future 
of  righteous  retribution ! 

He  tried  to  rouse  himself  from  these  childish  terrors,  bj 
recalling  the  arguments  which  once  had  seemed  so  con* 
vincing.  He  thought  of  his  deistical  friends,  and  asked 
what  they  would  think  of  such  weakness.    Especially 

the  witty  and  sagacious  E ^  his  dearest  friend,  his 

master  in  the  phikisophy  of  reason ;  what  would  be  saj  ? 
The  poor  youth  cowered  in  his  bed,  as  he  imagined  the^ 
pitying  smile  and  the  keen  shafls  of  ridicule,  with  which 
that  firm  mind  would  meet  such  nursery  superstitions. 

But  all  would  not  do ;  and  through  the  whole  nigh( 
his  spirit  was  tossed  upon  a  restless  sea  of  disquietude 
and  doubt  Daylight  proved  a  much  more  effective 
ally  of  reason.  The  cheerful  dawn  banished  these  mid* 
ni^t  spectres,  as  by  a  spell ;  and  the  young  philosopher 
sprang  up,  relieved,  reassured,  and  ready  to  smile  al 
the  tricks,  which  £mcy  can  play  the  wisest  in  the  dark. 

On  leaving  his  room,  he  went  inunediately  to  the 
landlord,  with  kind  inquiries  afler  the  sick  man.  '*  He 
is  dead  I "  was  the  reply.  *^  Dead ! ''  ^  Yes,  he  is  gone^ 
poor  fellow ;  the  doctor  thought  he  could  not  survive 
the  night."  "Do  you  know  his  name?"  "O  yes; 
he  was  from  Providence  Ck>llege,  —  a  fine  fellow ;  his 
name  was  £ ." 
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Where  now  was  reason  and  philosophy  ?  Those  few 
words  had  struck  away  their  very  foundations.  Judson 
made  his  way  back  to  his  own  room,  where  he  spent 
several  hours  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  bordering  on 
stupefaction.  The  words :  "  Dead  !  Lost !  Lost  I  ^ 
rung  continually  in  his  ears.  He  needed  no  arguments 
to  convince  him,  that  the  doctrine  in  which  he  had  trusted 
was  a  lie.  Every  instinct  of  his  awakened  soul  bore 
witness  that,  after  death,  there  is  a  dread  beyond, 
into  which  his  miserable  friend  had  entered,  and  on 
whose  slippery  brink  he  himself  stood,  just  ready  to 
follow.  When  at  length  he  again  mounted  his  horse, 
it  was  not  to  pursue  his  journey  westward.  Humbled, 
broken-hearted,  almost  despairing,  he  had  said  in  his 
heart :  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father  ! "  Filled 
with  indescribable  yearnings  for  the  counsel,  prayers, 
and  tender  Sjrmpathy,  which  might  bring  a  healing  balm 
to  his  wounded  spirit,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
Plymouth,  and,  afler  a  most  sorrowful  ride,  presented 
himself,  unexpectedly,  to  his  parents.  The  overwhelm- 
ing surprise,  gratitude,  and  joy,  with  which  they  learned 
the  cause  of  his  return,  and  the  welcome  with  which 
they  met  the  downcast  wanderer,  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined. He  returned  not,  indeed,  as  a  Christian ;  but 
surely  there  was  joy  in  heaven,  as  well  as  on  earth,  over 
that  contrite  sinner,  crushed  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
humbly  inquiring  for  the  way  of  pardon  and  salvation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OOITTSBBION,  AND   SELF-CONSECRATION. 

Thb  mind  of  young  Jadson  had  still  a  long  and 
painfbl  process  to  undergo,  before  it  could  arriye  at 
light  and  peace.  He  had  proved  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  his  infidel  philosophy ;  and  that  feeling  of  per* 
Bonal  sinfulness  and  spiritual  want  had  been  awakened, 
which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  all  true  inward 
life.  But  the  net  of  sophistiy,  in  which  be  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  a  willing  captive,  could  not  be  at 
onoe  shaken  off;  its  meshes  still  clung  around  him,  and 
impeded  all  his  efibrts  to  find  the  truth.  Instead  of 
springing  at  onoe  into  the  full  liberty  of  the  gospel, 
he  must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  unwind,  one  by  one, 
with  weary  pains,  the  fallacies  with  which  he  had 
cheated  his  understanding  and  dimmed  his  moral  sense. 
Such  is  the  humiliating  experience  of  many  a  daring, 
speculative  mind,  when  roused  to  a  sense  of  spiritual 
danger.  The  deathlike  sleep  of  sin  is  broken ;  but  it 
it  like  waking  at  midnight,  in  such  bewildering  dai^- 
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nesSy  to  such  a  dreary  sense  of  loneliness  and  danger, 
that  one  could  almost  wish  he  had  not  waked.  It  is, 
however,  an  experience  full  of  wholesome  lessons  to 
the  proud  heart  When  it  has  found,  bj  repeated 
trials,  that  the  boasted  light  of  reason,  though  it  maj 
attain  to  an  intellectual  conviction  of  the  truth,  leaves 
the  soul  still  a  stranger  and  an  alien  to  the  Source  of 
truth ;  still  dark,  comfortless,  destitute  of  all  the  joyful 
sensations  and  active  capacities  of  the  spiritual  life ; 
then  it  is  prepared  to  welcome  the  light  wherewith 
Glod  himself  shines  into  the  heart.  Then  it  is  ready, 
with  full  assent,  to  cry :  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory  I 

It  providentially  occurred  that  Professors  Griffin  and 
Stuart,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  at  this 
time  visited  his  father,  and  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case.  So  deeply 
were  their  Christian  sympathies  moved  in  his  behalf, 
that  they  proposed  his  coming  to  Andover,  and  prose- 
cuting his  inquiries  in  connection  with  the  institution. 
After  some  hesitation,  dictated  probably,  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  his  proud  spirit  from  such  publicity,  he  wisely 
concluded  to  avail  himself  of  the  invitation  so  kindly 
tendered.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1808,  he  removed 
to  Andover,  and  entered,  as  a  special  student,  on  the 
regular  course  of  Theological  study  with  the  Middle 
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Class.  By  so  doing,  he  not  only  placed  himself  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  but 
gave  a  public  pledge  of  earnestness  in  regard  to  his 
personal  salvation.  It  was,  therefore,  a  momentous 
step ;  probably,  at  the  crisis  he  had  now  reached,  the 
deciding  step  in  his  religious  history. 

During  Dr.  Judson's  visit  to  this  country,  it  was  the 
writer's  good  fortune  to  witness  a  highly  interesting 
scene,  which  proves  how  well  he  remembered,  through 
life,  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Andover.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1846,  when  he  was  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
second  time,  it  so  happened  that  the  venerable  Dr. 
.Woods  was  there  also,  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives,*  and 
preached  on  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  Baptist  meeting- 
house. Dr.  Judson  sat  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit ;  a 
sight,  in  itself,  full  of  interesting  suggestions  to  those 
who  knew  their  former  relations.  At  the  close  of  the 
excellent  and  characterbtic  sermon,  Dr.  Judson  arose, 
and  in  a  brief  address,  referred  with  touching  humility 
and  tenderness  to  the  time,  thirty-eight  years  before, 
when  he  seated  himself  "  a  poor  blind  skeptic,*'*  at  the 
feet  of  the  venerable  man  to  whom  we  had  just  been 
listening,  and  sought  from  him  instruction  in  the  way 
of  life. 

•  An  older  brother,  the  Bev.  Abel  Woods,  formerly  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Vermo|it,  was  then  residing,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Ham- 
ilton. 
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Not  in  vain  had  he  taken  that  position  of  humble 
inquirj.  Light  gradually  but  surely  dawned  upon  his 
soul,  through  successive  weeks  of  earnest,  prayerful 
study ;  till  at  length  he  was  enabled,  with  the  fullest 
consent  of  his  understanding  and  affections,  to  accept 
of  Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  and  to  make  an  unreserved 
dedication  of  himself  to  his  service.  The  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  was  made  in  the  following  May, 
when  he  united  himself  with  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  in  Plymouth,  of  which  his  father  was  then 
pastor. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  come  to  Andover  was 
now  attained.  Intelligent  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  based  on  a  searching  examination  of  its 
evidences,  and  a  living,  joyful  experience  of  its  power, 
had  succeeded  to  the  state  of  doubt  and  wretchedness 
which  brought  him  thither.  The  night  of  his  bondage 
had  passed,  the  morning  of  an  eternal  day  was  beam- 
ing in  his  heart.  He  knew  in  himself,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  consciousness,  that  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  creation ;  that  old  things  were  done 
away  and  all  things  had  become  new ;  that  he  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  But  with  this  conscious- 
ness, there  came  not  only  new  joys,  but  new  aims  and 
purposes.  Self  had  been  dethroned.  The  enlarged 
circle  of  his  afiectionS|  with  Grod  for  ita  centre,  em- 
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braced  the  whole  family  of  man.  Whatever  he  had 
feared  for  himself^  he  now  feared  for  them  ;  whatever 
he  enjoyed  of  light  and  freedom  and  heavenly  commu- 
nion ;  whatever  he  hoped  for  of  glory  and  bliss,  yet  to 
be  revealed  in  a  divine,  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave, 
he  yearned  to  share  with  them.  These  feelings,  which 
belong  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  renewed 
eoul,  assumed  in  his  case  a  peculiar  intensity  from  his 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion.  So 
signal  a  triumph  of  divine  grace  demanded  a  more 
than  ordinary  consecration.  Having  been  forgiven 
much,  he  loved  much.  His  purpose  of  becoming  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  developed  itself  as  naturally 
out  of  his  inward  experience,  as  a  flower  unfolds  upon 
a  living  plant.  Without  a  pang,  he  laid  aside  forever 
all  his  ambitious  projects  ;  or  rather,  they  vanished  of 
themselves,  lost  and  forgotten  in  that  stronger,  heaven- 
bom  passion,  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  hia 
souL  With  his  first  spiritual  consciousness,  he  recog- 
nized ^  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  "  as  his  destined 
work.  In  June,  1809,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Tutor  in  Brown  University ;  an  honorable  testimonial 
to  his  talents  and  scholarship,  and  a  fair  opening,  had 
he  been  disposed  to  accept  it,  to  a  career  of  literary 
distinction  and  usefulness.  But  his  heart  was  set  upon 
a  higher  calling,  and  he  declined  the  application. 
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Sach  were  his  feelings  and  pDi-poses,  when,  in  ihe 
foliowing  September,  he  met  with  Buchanan's  "  Star  in 
the  East ;  "  and,  for  the  first  dme,  the  idea  of  Foreign 
Missions  took  a  distinct  fonn  in  his  mind.  The  eSbct 
was  electricaL  So  strongly  did  the  subject  seize  upon 
Ilia  ardent  soul,  that,  for  several  days,  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  the  stupes  of  his  class.  In  a  sort  of  ecstasy 
of  enthusiasm,  be  spent  his  time,  as  he  has  himself 
related,  "in  deploring  his  previous  stupidity,  in  depict- 
ing the  most  romantic  scenes  In  missionary  life,  and  in 
rorieg  about  the  college  rooms,  declaiming  on  the  sub- 
ject of  missions."  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  smile  at 
these  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling,  let  him  remember 
that  Judson  was  then  but  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  youthful  shallowDess  and  insta- 
bility, in  the  enthusiasm  thus  suddenly  eukindlod.  Like 
the  first  brilliant  jet,  which  darts  from  a  naphtha  spring 
at  the  igniting  touch,  it  only  gave  token  of  the  generous 
fountains  of  snpply  below.  Extravagant  as  it  might 
seem  to  more  phlegmatic  tempers,  it  had  its  sources  in 
a  depth  of  conviction,  a  richness  frf*  afibctims,  s  breadth 
of  vbion,  of  which  few  are  capable ;  and  hence  it  burnt 
on,  undimmed,  to  the  end  of  life.  It  was  the  streugth, 
not  the  weakness  of  his  character,  his  power  of  grasp- 
ing a  sublime  Idea,  and  of  living  or  dying  to  actualiss 
it,  that  gave  to  the  nbject  of  nusaioni  sttoh  ft  speU-Uke 
influence  over  his  mind. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  not  unfrequently  made,  that  a  char- 
acter in  which  the  emotional  and  imaginative  element 
is  80  stronglj  developed,  must  necessarily  be  defective 
in  sober  practical  judgment.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  two,  that  forms  the  world^s  earnest  men ; 
the  men  who  undertake  and  execute  the  great  tasks  of 
humanity.  The  truth  of  this  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Judson.  Though  at  the  first  perception 
of  a  noble  object,  his  soul  was  instantly  on  fire,  yet  he 
was  not  rash  or  hasty  in  action.  Toung  and  sanguine 
as  he  was  when  his  attention  was  first  fixed  on  foreign 
missions,  it  was  not  till  afler  several  months  of  earnest 
inquiry,  reflection,  and  prayer,  that  he  resolved  to  be- 
come himself  a  missionary.  The  account  of  his  decision 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  and  former  associate,  Rev.  Luther  Rice.  "  That 
excitement,'*  he  remarks,  <<  soon  passed  away ;  but  it  left 
a  strong  desire  to  prosecute  my  inquiries,  and  ascertain 
the  path  of  duty.  It  was  during  a  solitary  walk 
in  the  woods  behind  the  college,  while  meditating  and 
praying  on  the  subject,  and  feeling  half  inclined  to 
give  it  up,  that  the  command  of  Christ,  '  Gro  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,'  was  presented  to  my  mind  with  such  clear- 
ness and  power,  that  I  came  to  a  full  decision  ;  and 
though   great  difficulties    appeared    in   my  way,   re- 
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solved  to  obey  the  command  at  all  events."  This 
was  in  Febniary,  1810. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  met  with  Col. 
Symmes's  "  Embassy  to  Ava ;  "  and,  from  that  time,  hu 
thouglila  centred  upon  BimMAH  as  the  part  of  heath- 
endom to  wlJch,  above  all  others,  bo  would  choose  to 
carry  the  gosjiel. 

After  hnving  thus  decided  the  question  of  duty  in 
hia  own  mind,  the  hard  task  remained  of  breaking  the 
mailer  to  his  parents.  Times  have  ao  greatly  changed 
in  respect  (o  foreign  missions  since  then,  both  in  regard 
to  public  feeling  and  to  the  real  practical  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  that  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  great- 
ness of  this  trial.  A  Christian  missionary  had  then 
never  Icfl  these  shores  for  a  heathen  land.  Tliere 
was  no  organization  to  which  he  could  look  for  direc- 
tion and  support.  Worse  than  all,  the  missionary  spint, 
which  now  seems  one  of  the  vital  elements  in  our 
religious  life,  had  then  but  just  begim  to  awaken  in  the 
churches.  Even  in  Andover  itself,  that  seat  of  theologi- 
cal influence,  he  bad  found  little  response  to  his  own 
ardent  feelings  on  this  subject.  He  was  aware  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Christian  public  generally,  his 
enterprise  would  seem  but  the  hairbrained  rashness 
of  youth.  He  knew,  too,  how  strongly  his  parenta  had 
set  their  hearts  upon  far  different  things  for  him.    How 
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could  he  speak  the  cmel  word,  which  was  to  destroj 
their  most  cherished  expectations  ?  How  could  he  tell 
them  that  the  son,  on  whose  reputation  thej  had 
counted  as  the  pride  of  their  life,  and  whose  affec- 
tionate care  they  relied  on  as  the  staff  of  their  declining 
years,  was  ahout  to  ahandon  them  forever  ? 

Being  at  home,  in  the  winter  vacation,  he  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  painful  conmiunica- 
tion.  One  day,  when  none  hut  the  family  circle  was 
present,  his  father  began  to  hint  at  certain  brilliant 
prospects  which  awaited  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  finished  his  theological  studies.  Adoniram  begged 
his  father  to  explain  what  he  meant,  as  perhaps  his 
own  views  for  the  future  might  not  coincide  with  those 
of  his  parents.  How  was  he  confounded  when  he  heard, 
that  Dr.  Griffin  himself,  then,  by  universal  consent,  the 
first  of  New  England  evangelical  preachers,  and  stand* 
ing  at  the  most  distinguished  point  of  influence,  had 
selected  him  as  his  colleague  in  ^  the  largest  church  in 
Boston !  ^*  Here  was  a  temptation,  which  might  have 
dazzled  a  much  older  head.  Who  could  wonder,  if 
for  a  time  his  heart  had  turned  from  the  life  of  toil 
and  self-denial  among  the  degraded  heathen,  to  so 
flattering  a  prospect  of  distinction,  and  usefulness,  and 
comfort,  in  his  native  land.  But  the  subject  seems 
not  once  to  have  presented  itself  in  this  form  to  his 
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mind.  His  sole  concern  was  the  bitter  disappointment 
to  bis  parenfa.  "  Tou  will  be  bo  near  home ! "  ei- 
claimed  his  fond  mother.  His  heart  seemed  break- 
ing, and  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  of  reply.  It 
was  not  till  his  sbter  began  to  add  her  congratulations, 
that  he  could  command  his  feelings.  "  So,  sister," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  never  live  in  Boston.  I  have  much 
further  than  that  to  go  I"  He  then  proceeded,  in 
faltering  tones,  but  gathering  calmness,  ant)  soon  kind- 
ling into  enthusiasm  as  he  went  on,  to  unfold  his  plans 
of  life.  His  mother  and  sister  listened  with  many 
tears ;  but  his  father,  from  whom  he  bad  expected  the 
strongest  opposition,,  said  scarcely  a  word.  Probably 
he  saw  the  hand  of  Giod  in  the  matter,  and  dared  not 
open  his  lips  against  it. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  incident,  that  his  talents 
for  the  pulpit  had  already  made  a  strong  impression  on 
his  instructors.  We  know  that  he  possessed,  to  a  very 
uncommon  degree,  the  qualities  which  form  an  elective 
popular  preacher.  His  mind  was  at  once  logical  and 
impassioned,  his  voice  powerful,  and  his  delivery  full 
of  life  and  fire.  His  sister-in-law,  Miss  Mary  Has- 
seltine,  describes  "  his  eloquence  and  oratory  "  as  "  a 
transcript  of  Dr.  Griffin's."  Should  we  not,  be  very 
likely,  even  at  this  day,  to  consider  such  peculiar  gifls 
for  usefulness  at  home,  as  in  a  great  measure  thrown 
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Ewaj  on  a  missionary  to  the  heathen?  Would  not 
many  be  ready  to  exclaim  :  "  To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste ! "  With  such  thoughts  might  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion, under  the  mask  of  duty,  have  deluded  his  own 
heart,  had  not  a  voice  —  the  voice  of  One  whom  he 
loved  better  than  father  and  mother,  yea  than  his  own 
life  or  honor  —  whispered  in  the  depths  of  his  soul: 
"  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Grentiles  I  "  The 
event  has  proved  how  narrow  and  short-sighted  is  the 
policy,  which  would  withhold  such  gifls,  as  too  pre- 
cious, from  the  missionary  cause;  which  would  not 
rather  offer  to  it  the  best  talent,  the  richest  culture, 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  V. 

<^HOW  SHALL  THET  PREACH,  EXCEPT  THET  BB 

SENT?*' 

While  Judson  had  been  anxiously  considering  his 
personal  duty  in  regard  to  Foreign  Missions,  with  but 
little  sympathy  from  those  around  him,  a  similar  pro- 
cess was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  several  young  men  in 
Williams  College.  Mills,  Richards,  Fiske,  Hall,  names 
dear  to  the  Christian  world,  had  already,  a  year  before, 
united  in  an  association,  called  by  them  '^  The  Brethren," 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  missionary  spirit  among  them- 
selves. But  as  this  society,  either  through  the  modesty 
or  the  timidity  of  its  members,  was  strictly  secret,  he 
did  not  probably  know  of  its  existence  till  some  time 
subsequent  to  his  own  decision.  Several  of  these  young 
men  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  Andover  Seminary  in 
the  winter  of  1809-10;  but  as  Judson  was  now  in  his 
last  theological  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  became 
at  once  intimate  associates.  While,  however,  these 
things  had  been  going  on  at  Andover  and  Williams,  the 
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same  touch  of  fire  had  kindled  the  heart  of  Samuel 
Nott,  while  pursuing  his  theological  studies  with  his 
father  in  Connecticut.  Early  in  1810,  he  joined  Judson's 
class  at  Andover,  and  the  two  congenial  spirits  were 
soon  united  in  a  warm  friendship.  It  was  not  long 
before  their  classmate,  Newell,  was  one  with  them  in 
heart  and  purpose.  Next  came  Grordon  Hall.  Just 
on  the  eve  of  accepting  a  pastorship,  he  received  a 
short  letter  fix)m  Judson,  then  personally  a  stranger  to 
him,  which  reawakened  all  his  missionary  ardor,  and 
**  the  next  rising  sun  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Andover." 
Ere  long,  the  whole  devoted  band  became  helpers  of 
each  other's  faith  and  zeal. 

Most  of  them  had,  till  now,  been  looking  chiefly  to* 
wards  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country ;  but  in  the  free 
interchange  of  thought,  and  the  Christian  communion 
enjoyed  at  Andover,  their  hearts  soon  kindled  with  a 
more  generous  fire,  and  their  views  expanded  to  the 
idea  of  Missions  for  the  World. 

"  I  have  ever  thought,"  says  Mr.  Judson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Chapin,  in  1837,  "  that  the  providence  of  God  was  con- 
spicuously manifested  in  bringing  us  all  together,  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  part^.  Some  of  us  had  been  considering  the 
subject  of  missions  for  a  long  time,  and  some  but  recently. 
Some,  and  indeed  the  greater  part,  had  thought  cliiefly  of 
domestic  missions,  and  efforts  among  the  neighboring  tribes  of 
Indians,  without  contemplating  abandonment  of  country,  and 
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(levotement  for  life.    The  muling  and  leflection  of  otlien 

had  led  tbi'm  io  a  dilfvrijiit  way  •  and  when  wc  all  met  at  the 
same  Sciuitiary,  nnd  ('amc''to  a  mutual  understanding  on  the 
ground  of  Jiirclyn  uiissions  and  mUaiuna  for  lif(,  the  subject 
assumed,  in  our  minds,  such  an  ovcrn helming  importance  and 
anful  solemnity,  as  bound  us  to  one  another,  and  to  our  pur- 
pose, more  firmly  than  ever.  How  evident  it  ia  that  the 
Spirit  of  (5od  had  been  operating  in  diOercnt  phiees,  and 
upon  UilTcrcnt  individuab,  preparing  the  nay  for  those  move- 
ments which  have  since  pervaded  the  American  churchcj, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Anointed  I' 

From  this  nucleus  the  missionary  spirit  diffused  itself 
tlirougb  the  Seminary,  and  gradually  extended  into 
other  institutions  of  learning,  and  into  the  Christian 
community  generally. 

The  public  mind  was,  indeed,  not  wholly  unprepared 
to  respond  to  their  appeals.  The  early  movement  of 
the  English  Baptists,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  was,"  undoubtedly, 
the  headspring  of  missionary  influence  in  England,  bad 
not  been  without  marked  effects  upon'  the  spirit  of 
American  churches.  In  this  country,  the  Congregation- 
nlists,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  own  brethren 
in  England,  took  the  lend  in  promoting  an  interest  in 
missions.  In  1709,  an  association,  which  bad  for  ita 
object  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  well  as  among  our  own  people  in  the  remote 
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settlements,  was  formed  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of 
The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  In  1804,  its 
amended  constitution  embraced  also  the  evangelization 
"  of  more  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  as  circumstances 
shall  invite,  and  the  ability  of  the  society  shall  admit." 
The  previous  year  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  that 
missionary  periodical,  which,  under  the  successive 
names  of  The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  The 
Fanoplist,  and  The  Missionary  Herald,  has  exerted  so 
beneficent  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
A  similar  spirit  had,  early  in  the  century,  manifested 
itself  in  the  Baptist  churches.  In  1802,  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  formed  in 
Boston.  The  next  year,  this  society  commenced  the 
publication  of  The  American  Baptist  Magazine,  now 
known  as  The  Missionary  Magazine,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  a. man  whose  genial, 
large-hearted,  truly  missionary  piety  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Carey,  Fuller,  and  Ryland;  and  it  was  through  him 
that  the  spirit  of  these  noble  English  Baptists  was,  in 
some  degree,  communicated  to  their  brethren  in  this 
country.  In  1812,  The  Salem  Bible  Translation  and 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  designed  chiefly  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  Serampore  mission,  was  formed  in  Salem, 
through  the  exertions  of  Bev.  Lucius  Bolles. 
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SlUl,  these  organizatioDB  were  very  limited,  both  aa 
to  their  objects  and  their  pecuniary  means.  The  pro- 
motlon  of  religion  lunong  the  Indians  and  in  our  frontier 
settlements,  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate  work  of 
American  Christians ;  while  foreign  missions  were 
looked  on  as  something  rather  to  be  wondered  at  and 
admired  from  afar,  than  an  object  calling  for  zealous 
practical  co5peration.  None  of  these  societies  made 
any  provision  for  sending  out  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands.  Nor  were  Christian  youth  taught  to  regard  the 
work  as  one  having  claims  upon  their  personal  service. 
Annual  sermons  were,  indeed,  preached  in  behalf  of 
missions.  Here  and  there  benevolent  individuals,  whose 
Christian  sympathies  had  been  quickened  on  such  an 
occasion,  or  by  the  brief  visit  of  an  English  foreign 
missionary,  gave  liberal  donations  to  Eoglbh  missbna 
in  the  EasL  Dr.  Carey  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
six  thousand  dollars  from  America  during  the  years 
1806-7.  At  another  time,  more  than  three  thousand 
dolhirs  were  sent  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. But  an  independent  American  movemenl,  for 
the  occupation  of  foreign  fields  by  missionaries  sent  out 
and  supported  by  ourselves,  seems  not  then  to  have 
entered  the  minds  of  good  men.  So  slight  was  the 
prospect  of  any  immediate  aid  from  this  country,  that 
the  young  brethren  at  Asdorer  felt  tbemselves  obliged 
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to  seek  it  from  the  liberality  of  British  Christians.  Ac* 
cordingly,  in  April,  1810,  the  following  application  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  addressed  by  Mr 
Judson,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Bogue :  — 

Divinity  College,  Andover,  Mass.,  April,  1810. 

Rev.  Sni :  I  have  considered  the  subject  of  missions  nearly 
a  year,  and  have  found  my  mind  gradually  tending  to  a  deep 
conviction  that  it  is  my  duty,  personally,  to  engage  in  this 
service.  Several  of  my  brethren  of  this  college  may  finally 
unite  with  me  in  my  present  resolution.  On  their,  as  well  as 
my  own  behalf,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  this  letter. 
My  object  is  to  obtain  information  on  certain  points  —  whether 
there  is  at  present  such  a  call  for  missionaries  in  India, 
Tartary,  or  any  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  as  will  induce 
the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  engage 
new  missionaries ;  whether  two  or  three  young,  unmarried 
men,  having  received  a  liberal  education,  and  resided  two 
years  in  tliis  Divinity  School,  wishing  to  servo  their  Saviour 
in  a  heathen  land,  and  indeed  susceptible  of  a  ^^ passion  for 
missions"  —  whether  such  young  men,  arri\'irig  in  England 
next  spring,  with  full  recommendations  from  the  first  Christian 
characters  in  this  country,  may  expect  to  be  received  on 
probation  by  the  directors,  and  placed  at  the  seminary  in 
Gosport,  if  that  be  judged  expedient ;  and  whether,  provided 
they  give  sadsfaction  as  to  their  fitness  to  undertake  the  work, 
all  their  necessary  expenses  after  arriving  in  England  shall 
be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  society ;  which  funds  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  ultimately  reimbursed  by  supplies  from  the 
American  churches. 

We  have  consulted  our  professors  on  this  subject,  partic- 
vlaily  Dr.  Griffin,  professor  of  oratory.    He  intends  writing 
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to  several  in  England,  aod  perbapt  to  Dr.  Bogue.    Bnt  hii 

eugagcmcnta  being  auch  as  iriU  prevent  hia  writing  at  present, 
and  wishing  mysetf  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  immediately, 
contmning  the  desired  information,  I  have  written  myself.  I 
close  witb  an  earnest  request  that  you  will  please  to  transmit 
me  an  answer  as  soon  as  posdblc,  ^d  a  prayer  that  your 
answer  may  be  favorable  to  my  most  ardent  wbbes. 

Signed,  Adohiram  Juoaos,  Jr. 

Bai.  Dr.  Bogae,  GiMport,  England. 

F.  S.  1  shall  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  do  not  confine  youi 
remarks  to  the  pcnnts  which  I  have  proposed,  but  arc  pleased 
to  give  such  general  in/ornuifioii  andaJtnctasyou  may  think 
will  be  useful  to  me  and  my  brethren; 

But  their  earnest  zeal  had  already  awakened  a 
wanner  interest  at  home  than  they,  probably,  were 
aware  of.  Their  instructors  and  the  neighboring  min- 
istry had  begun  to  ask,  whether  the  singular  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  these  young  men,  did  not  indicate 
an  era  of  new  Christian  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
churches.  On  the  2Cth  of  June,  the  General  (Con- 
gregationalist]  Association  was  to  meet  at  Bradford. 
On  the  day  previous,  the  Andover  professors,  together 
with  several  clergj-men  of  the  vicinity,  met  for  deliber- 
ation and  prayer  on  this  subject  at  the  house  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart.  The  result  was  a  recommendation  to 
the  young  men  to  present  their  case  to  the  assoi4ation. 
As  nbt  only  the  eeveral  MBOciationg  of  Masrachueetts, 
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bat  also  the  general  associations  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  were  represented  in  this  body,  the  step 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  inipoi*tant  one  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  interesting  history. 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  the  following  modest 
and  manly  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Judson,  and 
signed  by  himself,  Nott,  Mills,  and  Newell.  The  names 
of  Rice  and  Richards,  which  were  also  appended,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  struck  off  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Spring,*  lest  the  association  should  be  alarmed  at 
80  large  a  number  oC  applicants. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Divinity  College,  respect- 
fully request  the  attention  of  their  reverend  fathers,  convened 
in  the  General  Association,  at  Bradford,  to  the  following  state- 
ment and  inquiries :  — 

They  beg  leave  to  state  that  their  minds  have  been  long 
impressed  with  the  duty  and  importance  of  personally  at- 
tempting a  mission  to  the  heathen  ;  that  the  impressions  on 
their  minds  have  induced  a  serious,  and,  as  they  trust,  a 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  various  attitudes, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  probable  success  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  such  an  attempt;  and  that,  afler  examining 
all  the  information  which  they  can  obtain,  they  consider  themr 
selves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever  God,  in  his 
providence,  shall  open  the  way. 

They  now  offer  the  following  inquiries,  on  which  they 
Solicit  the  opinion  and  advice  of  this  association  :  'Whether, 
with  their  present  views  and  feelings,  they  ought  to  renounce 

•  Bev.  Dr.  Spring,  S6n.,of  Newbnryport 
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the  object  of  mitrioiu,  tu  cither  vigionaiy  or  impracticable ; 
if  not,  whether  they  ouglit  to  illrect  their  attention  to  tJio 
eastern  or  the  western  world;  whether  they  may  eipect 
patrooagc  and  support  from  a  miuionary  soeiety  in  thil 
COUDtry,  or  muaC  commit  themselves  to  the  djreetioa  of  a 
European  soeiety ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they 
ought  to  take,  previous  to  actual  engagement. 

The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth  and  inexperienee, 
look  up  to  their  fathers  in  the  ehurch,  and  respectfully  solicit 
their  adrice,  direction,  and  prayera. 

Signed,  Adoniham  Judsos,  Jb. 

Samuel  Nott,  Jb. 

Samvf:l  J.  Mills. 

Samuel  Newell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Dr.  Spring  and  Mr. 
Worcester  rode  together  to  Bradford.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  on  the  way,  the-  idea  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  first  suggested  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
Worcester,  near  the  close  of  life,  referred,  with  a  fond- 
ness in  which  every  Christian  heart  must  sympathize. 

The  subject  having  been  laid  before  the  association, 
the  young  brethren  appeared,  on  the  28th,  before  their 
assembled  fathers  in  the  Bradford  meeting-house,  and, 
afler  presenting  their  memorial,  severally  mode  a  state- 
ment of  their  feelings  and  purposes  in  regard  to  the 
missionary  work.  Their  application  was  favorably 
nerved,  and  «  conunittM  wu  appointed  to  conuder 
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and  report  on  the  subject.  On  the  following  daj,  the 
committee  submitted  a  report,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  that  ever  memorable  conversation  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  Its  unanimous  adoption  resulted 
in  the  immediate  formation  of  that  institution,  which 
has  since  borne  so  signal  a  part  in  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world  to  Christ,  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  American  Christianity  publicly  recognized 
its  universal  mission,  and  pledged  itself  to  enter  on  the 
great  work. 

Still,  their  hearts  seem  to  have  faltered  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  that  decisive  step.  To  the  deep  disap- 
pointment of  the  young  men,  no  measures  were  taken 
for  providing  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect.  Indeed,  so  far  was  the  thought 
of  immediate  action  from  the  minds  of  the  Board,  that 
a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  anxious  applicants  could 
even  ascertain  how  their  petition  had  been  disposed  of. 
And  when  informed  at  length,  that  it  had  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  the  advice,  —  "  in  the  way  of  earnest 
prayer  and  diligent  attention  to  suitable  studies  and 
means  of  Information,  and  putting  themselves  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  Tlie  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  humbly  to  wait  the  open- 
ings and  guidance  of  Providence  in  regard  to  their 
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great  and  excellent  design," — they  felt  that  all  hope 
of  aid  from  this  quarter  must  be  relinquished  for  the 
present.  Their  thougiits  now  turned  to  England,  with 
renewed  interest.  "There  lire  now  four  of  us,"  wriuis 
Judson,  under  date  of  June  11th,  "  wlio  arc  ready  to 
start  at  tliree  months'  warning,  for  any  part  of  the 
world  —  Hall,  Ncwoll,  Nott,  and  myself.  There  are 
ai  leatl  four  others  in  the  junior  class,  who  are  ready 
to  supiwrt  the  mission,  wherever  it  shiJl  be  established. 
We  arc  in  a  stale  of  suspense  as  to  any  immediate 
measures ;  our  eyes  arc  directed  to  an  arrival  from 
England." 

Early  in  the  following  September,  the  Board  held 
its  8econ4  meeting,  and  had  still  nothing  to  offer  "  the 
young  gentlemen  at  Andover,"  but  a  repetition  of  their 
advice  in  June,  "to  pursue  tlieir  studies  till  further 
information  relative  to  the  missionary  field  be  obtained, 
and  the  finances  of  the  institution  will  justify  their  ap- 
pointment." An  addnss,  and  a  form  of  subscription, 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  churches,  were 
Uie  only  indications  of  advance  since  the  previous 
meeting. 

In  this  stale  of  things,  the  expected  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  The  London  Missionary  Society,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Judson's  of  April  10th,  came  to  hand,  contain- 
ii^  strong  encouragement  of  an  immediate  appointment 
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bj  that  body,  should  its  managers  be  satisfied  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  It  now  became 
Mr.  Judson's  most  earnest  wish  to  proceed  to  England, 
in  furtherance  of  this  object.  The  Board,  though  at 
first  unfavorable  to  the  plan,  and  disposed  rather  to 
wait  for  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  this 
country,  at  length  yielded  to  his  arguments,  or  his  im- 
portunity, and  consented  that  he  should  go  as  their 
accredited  messenger. 

Being  unwilling,  however,  to  relinquish  the  control 
of  the  projected  mission,  they  directed  him  to  ascertain 
whether  a  concert  of  measures  could  not  be  effected 
between  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society;  "particularly," — • 
thus  the  letter  of  instructions  proceeds,  —  "  whether,  if 
circumstances  should  render  it  dasirable,  you  and  your 
brethren  can  be  supported  in  missionary  service  for  any 
time  by  the  London  funds,  without  committing  your- 
selves wholly  and  finally  to  the  direction  of  the  London 
society ;  or  whether  it  may  be  in  any  case  consistent, 
for  the  mission  to  be  supported  partly  by  them  and 
partly  by  us ;  and  if  so,  under  whose  direction  it  must 
be  held." 

But  in  case  such  a  connection  could  not  be  formed, 
and  the  American  Board  were  still  unable  to  assume 
their  entire  support,  it  was  the  expectation  of  all  con- 
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cerned  tbat  the  ^oung  meQ  would  be  resigned,  tmcon- 
ditionallj,  to  tlie  London  society.  This  is  evident,  from 
Dr.  Worcester's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  London 
society,  of  wbich  Mr.  Judson  waa  bearer.  "  Stiould 
it,"  he  says,  "in  the  event  be  thought  best  that  our 
young  brethren  should  be  resigned  to  the  patronage 
and  direction  of  your  Society,  your  venerable  and  highly 
respected  Board  of  Directors  will  judge  whether,  afler 
the  course  of  studies  through  which  they  have  passed, 
it  will  be  expedient  for  them  to  spend  anytime  at  your 
school  in  Gosport ;  and  whether,  for  any  purpose,  it 
wiU  he  necessary  for  the  other  three  to  go  lo  England 
before  they  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  your  service." 
How  faint  was  (hen  the  prospect  tluit  the  American 
Board  could  sustain  an  independent  .mission,  or  even 
contribute  any  efficient  aid  towards  the  support  of  the 
joint  mission  which  they  proposed,  appears  from  the 
same  letter.  It  certainly  presented  no  very  flattering 
inducements  to  their  English  brethren  to  euter  into 
"  a  concert  of  measures." 

After  on  elaborate  apology  for  this  effort  of  American 
Christians,  to  send  the  gospel  to  Asia,  on  the  ground  of 
a  general  feeling  of  discouragement  in  regard  to  mis- 
sions on  our  own  cwitinQnt,  the  letter  proceeds :  — 

As  yet,  howaver,  we  have  no  adequate  funds  established 
for  the  support  U  distant  and  expensive  ■nltrifyn     What 
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may  be  done  in  the  coarse  of  a  short  timo  we  know  not  It 
is  the  desire  and  the  prayer  of  many,  that  American  mis- 
sionaries nlay  have  American  support ;  and  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  He  to  whom  the  silver  and  the  gold  belong 
will  open  the  hearts  of  the  rich  among  us  for  this  interesting 
purpose.  Should  this  hope  be  realized,  and  missionary  funds 
to  any  considerable  amount  be  raised,  they  will  probably  be 
placed  under  such  an  arrangement  as  to  be  employed  either 
in  the  East,  or  on  our  own  continent,  as  divine  Providence 
may  direct 

Furnished  with  these  letters  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, and  having,  by  his  personal  exertions,  collected 
the  money  necessary  for  his  expenses,*  Mr.  Judson 
embarked,  January,  1811,  in  the  ship  Packet,  for  Eng- 
land. 

*  The  extra  expenses  incurred  by  his  detention  on  the  way,  were 
afterwards  liquidated  by  the  Board. 
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The  Toyage  yr&a  interrupted  by  a  ver;  unwelcome 
inciduDt.  EDgland  and  France  were  then  at  war,  and 
the  two  governments  respectively  had  ordered  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  vesseU  engaged  in  trade  with  the  rival 
power.  The  Packet  was  captured,  on  her  waj  to 
England,  by  the  French  ahip  of  war  L'lnvinciblc  Na- 
poleon, and  the  young  missionary,  arrested  on  his 
peaceful  embassy,  was  thrust  into  her  crowded  aud 
loathsome  hold  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Beiug  landed 
with  the  captive  crew  at  Bayonne,  he  was  lodged  with 
them  in  a  dismal  uuderground  dungeon  of  the  prisoD 
in  that  city,  under  a  strong  military  guard.  The  same 
night,  however,  ho  effected  his  escape,  by  the  aid  of  an 
American  friend ;  and,  afler  remaining  a  short  time  in 
concealment,  he  was  released  on  parole.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  three  months  before  he  could  obtiun  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country.  He  improved  the  inter- 
val for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  French  sodety,  with 
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special  reference  to  the  influence  of  infidel  philosophy 
on  the  national  chanacter  and  condition.  To  this  he 
referred,  in  after  life,  as  among  the  most  profitable  of 
his  missionary  studies. 

Being  at  length  allowed  to  prosecute  his  journey,  he 
crossed  the  British  Channel  on  the  3d  of  May,  1811  ; 
and  on  the  6th  proceeded  to  London,  and  delivered  the 
letters  of  which  he  was  bearer,  and  his  own  letter  of 
instructions,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

The  following  extract,  from  their  minutes,  is  not  with- 
out importance  in  this  history. 

"  Meeting,  l^lay  20,  1811. 

^^Ilcad  a  letter,  dated  January  3,  1811,  from  Rev.  S. 
Worcester,  of  Salem,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  requesting  the  co()pcration  of 
this  society  in  sending  out  four  young*  men  as  missionaries 
to  the  heathen. 

*^Read  also  a  letter  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Griffin,  Woods, 
and  Stuart,  professors  of  Andover  College,  recommending 
Messrs.  A.  Judson,  S.  Newell,  S.  Nott,  and  G.  Ilall,  as  hav- 
ing received  a  liberal  education,  and  of  good  moral  and  re- 
ligious characters,  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

^  Read  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr,  Judson,  also  a  rec- 
ommendatory' Ibtter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester, 
dated  December  19,  1810. 

**  Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of 
Messrs.  Alers,  Cowie,  and  Roberts,  with  the  secretary,  to 
consider  what  measures  may  be  suitable  to  be  adopted  r&- 
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apecting  tlie  proposition  made  by  the  American  bretlireii  (9 
thia  sc»uiuty,  and  report" 


In  Mr.  Burder'a  friendly  reply  to  Mr.  Worcester'a 
letter,  this  proposiljoa  is  passed  over  in  silence  ;  but 
Mr.  Jud^n  was  informed,  orally,  that  tlie  demnnds  of 
their  own  extensive  miasionary  operations  were  such, 
that  they  rather  needed  help  than  were  able  to  give  it 
to  other  orgnnizationa ;  and  furthermore,  that  under 
anj  circumstances,  such  a  joint  conduct  of  miasions 
would  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  practicable. 

Finding  that  an  appointment  uuder  the  projected 
coalition  was  now  out  of  the  quealion,  Mr.  Judsou  re- 
newed the  iuquiries,  preTlously  made  by  letter  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  associates,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  their  being  employed  as  missionaries  of  the  London 
society .  * 

This  application  was  received  with  great  cordiality ; 
the  testimonials  which  the  Board  had  received  from 
this  country,  as  well  as  their  personal  intercourse  with 
one  of  the  number,  having  given  the  most  favorable 
impression  of  the  talent^  piety,  and  missionary  zeal  of 
the  candidates.  In  them,  they  found  an  enthusiasm 
congenial  with  tlieir  own  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  men,  they  would  gladly  have  assumed 
the  expense  of  foonding  and  aopporting  a  new  missiai 
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in  the  East  They  were  particularly  desirous  of  re- 
taining Judson,  who  seems  to  have  excited  a  warm 
personal  interest  in  these  noble-minded  Christians.  To 
his  renuirk  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  just  before  leav- 
ing, that  the  American  Board  might  ultimately  be 
able  to  support  them  all,  the  reply  was  made :  "  No, 
you  must  not  all  leave  us  ;  and  whatever  your  brethren 
do,  stay  you  by  us,  at  all  events."  Appointments  were 
voted  to  the  whole  number ;  with  the  full  understand- 
ing, however,  that  the  young  men  preferred,  and  would 
avail  themselves  of  American  patronage  if  it  could  be 
obtained. 

After  a  visit  to  the  missionary  sdiool  at  Grosport,  and 
a  conference  on  the  subject  of  missions  with  its  vener- 
able principal,' Rev.  Dr.  Boguc,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  home.  On  the  18th  of  June,  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  he  embarked  at  Gravcsend, 
and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  17  th  of  the  following 
August. 

Just  a  month  after  his  return,  he  met  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  at  Worcester.  He  soon  found 
that  he  had  done  well  in  obtaining,  while  he  had  the 
opportunity,  the  appointment  of  the  London  society. 
The  nine  months  which  had  elapsed  since  he  was  sent 
out  by  the  committee,  had  not  advanced  the  cause  at 
home  a  single  step.    All  this  while  they  had  been 
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leaning  on  the  hope  of  aid  from  a  foreign  institution, 
and  hod  experienced  the  inevitable  consequence,  a 
paralysb  of  their  own  powers.  The  result  of  his  mis- 
eion  brought  about  an  entire  change  of  policy.  Cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  help  from  abroad,  and  in  danger 
of  losing  their  missionary  candidates  in  a  body,  their 
only  nltemadve  was  immediate,  energetic  action.  The 
crisis  had  come ;  and  nobly  was  it  met  by  those  who 
had  before  seemed  so  timid  and  hesitating. 

When  first  informed  that  the  London  sociely  de- 
clined the  proposed  connection,  and  that  no  pecuniary 
sid.  for  the  support  of  the  young  men  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  body,  unless  they  were  wholly  re- 
signed to  its  control,  the  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
perplexity  was  predominant  over  every  other.  There 
is  reason  to  fear,  that  bad  Judson  relumed  with  this 
information  alone,  they  would  not  haTo  been  able  to 
resolve  upon  the  manly  course,  which  has  made  their 
names  illustrious  as  the  founders  of  American  Foreign 
Missions.*  The  Committee's  Beport,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  did  indeed  recommend  to  the  Board  to 
assume  the  entire  support  of  the  four  candidates, 
.  rather  than  resign  them  altogether ;  but  the  day  passed 
away  without  any  decisive  action. 

*  8m  the  qootstku  fram  Dr.  W(m«t«r**  Baport,  p.  71  of  this 
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It  soon  became  known,  however,  that  Judson  and 
Nott,  at  least,  were  fixed  in  their  purpose  to  submit  to 
no  further  delay.  Distressed,  beyond  measure,  at  this 
indecision  and  apparent  apathy,  and  seeing  no  prospect, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  but  that  they  would  be 
detained  yet  another  year,  these  two  young  men,  after 
mutual  consultation,  represented  to  the  Board,  in  strong 
terms,  their  anxiety  to  be  on  heathen  ground  without 
delay.  They  reminded  the  Board  that  they  had  al- 
ready waited  long  since  completing  their  studies. 
They  urged,  especially,  the  impending  war  with  Eng- 
land, which,  if  they  were  not  sent  out  immediately, 
might  detain  them  years  longer  from  their  field  of 
labor.  But  their  plea  was  without  effect.  One  of  the 
members,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
of  a  neighboring  State,  pledged  them  his  word  that 
there  would  be  no  war  I 

But  the  young  men,  being  otherwise  advbed,  were 
not  willing  thus  to  risk  their  missionary  prospects. 
Finding  every  other  argument  ineffectual,  they  at 
length  stated  to  the  Board  their  own  decision,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  London  society,  and  to 
embark  in  the  first  ship  sailing  for  India.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  evident  feeling  by  all 
present,  and,  by  two  or  three  of  the  members,  with 
marked  displeasure.    ^  This,''  says  Judson,  ''  we  were 
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sorry  to  occasion ;  but  our  dearest  interests  were  at 
stake."  He  could  not  regret  the  step,  however,  when 
its  happy  influence  was  seen  in  the  new  energy  im- 
parted lo  tlie  action  of  llio  Board.  He  adds :  "  On 
breaking  ii|i  for  the  niglit  all  felt,  I  believe,  that  some 
decisive  measure  must  be  taken  witb  the  dawn  of 
another  day." 

When  tliey  met  the  Board,  the  next  morning,  they 
wore  informed  that  (hey  were  not  advised  to  i:onnect 
themselves  with  the  London  society.  The  vote  which 
had  been  passed,  in  regard  to  this  point,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Voted,  .that  this  Board  do  not  adviso  Messrs. 
Adoniram  Judson,  Jan.,  and  Samuel  Nott,  Jun.,  to  place 
thetnselves  at  present  under  The  London  Missionary 
Society;  but  lo  wait  the  further  intimations  of  Provi- 
dence relalive  to  our  means  of  furnishing  them  with  the 
requisite  sup]>ort  in  the  proposed  foreign  mission." 

Before  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  they  were 
able  to  place  beneath  Ibis  vote  the  following  eirer- 
memomble  record :  — 

''Messrs.  Adoniram  Judson,  Jan., Samuel  Nott,  Jun., 
Samuel  Newell,  and  Gordon  Hall,  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  h\bor  under  the  direction  of  this  Board 
in  Asia,  either  in  the  Bnrman  empire,  or  in  Sunit,  or 
in  Prince  of  Wales  Iiland,  or  elsawhare,  u,  in  the  view 
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of  the  Prudential  Committoe,  Providence  shall  open 
the  most  favorable  door." 

Another  vote  fixed  the  amount  of  salary,  and  the 
sum  to  be  allowed  for  outfit ;  and  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  their  use. 

Thu^he  long  agitated  question  was  at  length  settled, 
and  the  American  mission  bark  fairly  launched  upon 
its  destined  way. 

The  narrative,  just  given,  does  no  discredit  to  the 
excellent  men  who  composed  the  first  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  For  leamingy 
piety,  and  practical  wisdom,  they  were  among  the 
noblest  representatives  of  their  age.  But  in  those, 
last  words  —  their  age  —  is  found  the  secret  of  their 
slow  and  hesitating  policy*  They  were  yet  standing  in 
the  shadow  cast  backward  by  the  departing  eighteenth 
century,  in  whose  ideas  and  habits  their  entire  char- 
acters had  been  formed.  Conservatives  in  all  things, 
their  aim,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  w^as  rather  to 
"  strengthen  the  things  that  remained  and  were  ready 
to  die,''  than  to  attempt  bold  aggressions  on  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  Whatever  was  novel,  and 
especially  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  haste,  was 
wholly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  their  settled  modes  of 
thought  and  actbn.    It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
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sudden  outburst  of  tlie  epirit  of  the  new  a^  sefln  in 
tbe  bold  plans  and  ficiy  eoerg;  of  Ibe  ardent  joulbs 
of  Andover,  eboald  bave  been  mel,  at  first,  with  conn 
parative  coldness  by  tbeae  considerate  men.  Tbej  were 
not,  indeed,  slow  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  tbe 
object ;  but  their  very  sense  of  its  greatness  made  tliem 
[ijnid.  A  quarter  of  a  century  would  not,  tp  them, 
hnve  seemed  too  long  for  maturing  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  collecting  materials,  commensurate  with  so 
vast  a  work.  And  wbo  shall  say,  that  tbis  caution  woa 
not  an  indispensable  element  in  the  glorious  enterprise  ? 
It  was  the  union  of  tbeir  deliberate  wisdom  with  the 
all-boping,  all-daring  seal  of  youth,  that  eecured  to  the 
common  movement  all  the  qualities  which  insure  suc- 
cesa,  and  made  the  change,  from  the  policy  of  the  post 
to  that  of  the  present,  a  safe  and  beautiful  transition. 

The  point  of  time  in  which  the  undertaking  had  its 
birth,  was,  moreover,  one  of  special  pecuniary  difficulty. 
The  energies  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes 
were  benumbed  by  an  embargo.  A  general  spirit  of 
gloom  and  foreboding  overspread  the  country.  Every- 
body felt  poor,  and  inclined  rather  to  retrench  ordinary 
expenditures  than  to  incur  new  ones.  It  was,  seem- 
ingly, the  worst  lime  that  could  have  been  chosen  to 
aiik  for  money  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
(antipodes.     TVIiat  could  be  expected,  bat  that  tbe 
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scheme  would  be  at  once  condemned,  as  too  visionary 
and  impracticable  to  be  entertained  ?  A  fatal  blow  might 
thus  be  struck  at  the  infant  enterprise.  To  human 
forecast,  delaj  seemed  wise  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  if, 
in  the  first  embarrassment,  the  generous  youthful 
zeal  which  insisted  on  immediate  action,  should  to  these 
cautious  fathers  have  looked  rather  like  rash  and  self- 
conceited  presumption.  But  the  event  proved  that,  in 
this  instance,  the  uncalculating  enthusiasm  of  youth 
was  a  heaven-inspired,  a  prophetic  impulse.  Provi- 
dence had  selected  this  hour  of  darkness  and  depres- 
sion, for  doing  signal  honor  to  the  divine  principle  of 
faith.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord,"  was  to  be  inscribed  on  the  very  corner- 
stone of  this  noblest  work  of  American  piety. 

It  is  animating  to  remark  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
new  position  of  the  society,  on  the  whole  tone  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  It  was  the  only  one  which 
could  allow  full  development)  to  men  like  Samuel 
Worcester  and  Jeremiah  Evarts.  Ileleased  from  the 
cramping  influence  of  mere  prudent  calculation,  they 
stood  up  in  the  dignity  of  a  subhme  faith,  and  their 
words  went  with  an  awakenmg,  thrilling  power  into 
the  heart  of  the  American  church.  It  was  the  cry  hi 
her  ear,  long  dulled  by  spiritual  sloth :  ^'  Arise,  shine ; 
lor  thy  light  is  oome,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
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upon  tlicc.  And  the  nations  ehall  come  to  th;  light, 
and  king:!  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  Assuredly, 
none  of  their  suceessors,  in  happier  times,  can  show  & 
brighter  page,  than  that  which  records  the  achievements 
of  these  men,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1812. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered,  for  sendiug 
out  the  missionaries  to  India  in  the  ship  Harmony, 
which  was  about  to  stul  from  Philadelphia,  by  special 
permission  of  government.  There  was  but  a  fortnight 
for  preparation,  and  but  five  hundred  dollars  were  in 
the  treasury ;  while  eight  or  ten  thousand  must  be 
raised  in  thU  brief  interval.  Yet  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  go  I  It  was  not  all,  even  of  the  most  ar- 
dent friends  of  inissions,  whose  faith  was  equal  to 
an  emergency  like  this.  But  there  were  some,  —  let 
it  be  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  who  were 
thus  honored  of  God,  "  Brother  Worcester,"  said  Dr. 
Spring,*  but  a  few  days  before  the  intended  embarka- 
tion, "  I  fear  yon  are  going  too  fast.  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  have  the  means  to  pay  the  sum  which  we  must 
borrow."  "  There  is  money  enough  in  the  chnrches," 
answered  Mr.  Worcester.  "I  know  that  very  wellj 
but  how  can  you  get  at  it  7  "  "  The  Lobd  bas  thk 
Ket  I  "  was  the  noble  reply,  which  contained  in  itself 
the  earnest  of  success.    For  never  yet,  in  the  history 

*  Uemolr  of  Dr.  WoniMtar,  toL  il.  Itl. 
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of  Christian  benevolence,  was  such  a  trust  dishonored 
by  him  who  had  inspired  it. 

The  appointments  which  Mr.  Judson  had  obtained 
from  the  London  society,  were  found,  at  this  crisis,  to 
be  a  most  efficient  instrument  for  securing  the  desired 
object  at  home.  The  statement  to  the  public,  th^t  ^^  in 
the  last  resort,  the  missionaries  could  place  themselves 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  London  society," 
was  a  pledge  to  the  faint-hearted,  that  the  Board  was 
proceeding  with  considerate  foresight;  and  that  their 
contributions  would  not  be  lost  to  the  common  cause, 
even  should  its  present  attempt  prove  abortive.  To 
the  leaders  also,  in  the  new  movement,  it  was  no  small 
comfort  to  know  that  the  mission  bark  had  a  double 
bottom;  and  that  their  responsibilities,  if  found  to 
be  too  great,  could  be  at  once  transferred  to  other 
shoulders.  Accordingly,  the  whole  Prudential  Com- 
mittee at  length  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  to  send  out  the  missionaries  by  The 
Harmony.*  Such  importance  did  Dr.  Worcester  as- 
cribe to  the  above  consideration,  as  to  speak  of  it  in 
his  report,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Board, 
in  the  following  language :  "  Probably,  indeed,  the 
resolution  could  not  have  been  taken  at  all,  but  for 

*  Uemoir  of  Dr.  Worcester,  vol.  ii.  121  and  122. 
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the  commission  which  had  been  obtained  from  tliat 
society.  For  the  committee  cast  themselves  upon 
Divine  Providence  in  the  case,  with  the  alternative 
distinctly  in  view,  that,  should  they  foil  of  seasonably 
oblaming  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  send  out  the 
missionaries  in  the  employment  of  this  Board,  tJiey 
could,  in  the  lost  resort,  let  them  go  under  the  London 
commission.  Having  this  alternative,  they  ventured 
upon  a  mea.<>ure,  which  otherwise  (so  doubtful  was 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  pecuniary  means)  they 
probably  would  have  deemed  presumptuous."  • 

What  llien  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  proposed 
mission,  had  Judson  neglected  this  necessary  precau- 
tion 1  So  beneficial  to  the  missionary  cause  had  proved 
that  step,' which  his  senior  brethren  were  at  first  dis- 
posed to  condemn.f 

*  Dr.  Worcester's  Memoir,  v.  ii.  138. 

t  The  ground  of  this  diapleaaun,  ■■  ttatsd  in  the  LiTs  of  Dr. 
Worcester,  by  his  son,  (vol.  ii.  115,)  wu  as  follows:  "The 
■gencj  to  Kngliind,  as  jg  ohvions  frotn  the  Report  of  the  Comtnitte«, 
wu  a  disappuiiitineiit  of  their  expectations.  Some  an-angemeaU 
with  the  Lonilon  Hiciaty  had  been  cfluditioniilij  made,  wlilth  y.nn 
not  in  accordnnco  with  their  wishes  or  their  initmctione.  And  na 
the  result  of  their  delibemllons.  at  their  meeting  in  September, 
IStl,  [he  Board  felt  coDstrained  to  eipreu,  in  a  patertml  but  de- 
cideil  manner,  tlieir  Ticws  of  thalr  official  responsibilities  snd  pre- 
rognliveit;  niid  to  coranmnicate  their  expectations  and  njqnirementi 
in  iciinrd  lo  ever)'  otis  who  sliauld  ba  under  their  direction  aad 
napoTvition."  —  Mr.  Jnilion  himself  says,  of  thit  conditional  ar. 
nuigement  with  the  London  locietjr,  "that  tha  Board  cooaidered 
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Signs  of  a  happy  issue  soon  justified  the  decision 
of  the  committee.  Providence  smiled  on  the  work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love.  Before  the  appointed  time 
for  sailing  arrived,  a  new  opening  occurred,  by  which 
a  part  of  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  take  pas- 
sage in  the  ship  Caravan,  from  the  port  of  Salem.  This 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  providential  deten- 
tion of  both  vessels,  in  their  respective  ports,  some  two 
weeks  longer  thiin  was  expected,  gave  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  the  missionary  spirit  at  these  two  important 
points.     In  the  words  of  the  Secretary's  Report :  "  The 

1 

LfOrd  made  it  to  be  remembered,  that  the  silver  and  the 
gold  are  his.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  wonder- 
fully opened ;  money  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  ;  and 

by  the  time  The  Caravan  sailed,  the  committee  were 

» 

the  very  proposal  of  such  a  mcjisure  disrespectful."  But  how 
could  it  be  regarded  as  any  violation  of  their  "  instructions,"  when 
it  was  expressly  recognized  as  a  conditional  altcrtmtive,  in  Dr.  W.'s 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  London  society,  as  quoted  above,  p.  73  V 
Mr.  Judson  says,  (Letter  to  hb  Fatiier,  p.  6,)  "  I  received  instructions 
from  the  London  s<xjiety,  addressed  to  me  and  my  associate?*,  to 
be  used  at  our  option."  The  London  society  evidently  supposed 
that,  m  giving  these  instruction?,  tliey  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  American  Board,  as  conveyed  to  them 
through  its  secretary.  The  assertion  that  the  London  Board,  with 
the  letters  of  Dr.  W.  before  thoni,  torraed  anv  connection  with 
Mr.  Judson  and  his  associates,  in  violation  of  the  just  clnints  and 
prerogatives  of  the  American  Board,  is  a  graver  charge  against  that 
venerable  body,  than  against  the  young  man  who  accepted  thoir 
commission,  conditionally,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
ornn  Board. 
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able  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  fitting  oat  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  advance  for  them  a  whole  year's 
salary.  In  addition  to  this,  collections  were  made  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  same  time,  and  delivered  to  the 
brethren  who  sailed  from  that  port,  to  such  an  amount, 
as  to  make  the  whole  which  was  paid  to  the  mission- 
aries in  advance,  equal  to  their  stipulated  salary  for  a 
year  and  a  quarter  nearly.  —  Within  about  three 
weeks,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  special 
arrangements,  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  were 
collected  for  the  mission." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Mil  Judsox's  visit  to  Bradford,  in  June  of  1810, 
was  destined  to  exe^,  in  more  than  one  way,  a  leading 
influence  both  on  his  own  life  and  on  the  history  of 
missions.     He  there  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  Ann 

• 

Hasseltine,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  To  judge  by 
her  appearance  after  fourteen  years*  exposure  to  the 
severest  hardships  and  privations,  under  the  debilitating 
climate  of  India,  she  must  have  been,  at  this  earlier  age, 
singularly  brilliant  and  attractive.  A  clear  olive  skin, 
glowing  with  the  rich  hues  of  healthful  youth,  harmo- 
nized well  with  the  jetty  hair,  which  fell  in  natural 
ringlets  around  her  face,  and  with  the  sparkling,  intel- 
ligent black  eye ;  while  the  movements  of  her  fine 
figure  were  full  of  native  dignity  and  grace.  The 
serious,  thoughtful  air,  with  which  piety  had  tempered 
her  excessive  natural  vivacity,  and  the  grand  themes 
on  which  her  musical  voice  chiefly  found  utterance,  were 
not  likely  to  diminish  her  natural  attractions  in  the  eyes 
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of  a  reflecting  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Jud- 
6on  was  at  this  time  in  search  of  a  wife,  or,  indeed,  that 
he  had  ever  contemplated  marriage  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  missionary  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
infer  from  his  first  application  to  the  London  society, 
written  only  two  months  before  he  saw  Miss  Ilasseltine, 
that  his  expectation  then  was  to  enter  on  his  work  as  a 
single  man.  And  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  done 
so,  had  he  not  met  with  a  woman,  whose  personal 
qualities  answered  every  demand  of  his  mind  and  heart ; 
whose  appearance  and  manners  satisfied  his  refined 
taste,  and  whose  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  traits 
promised  genial  companionship  for  his  home,  and  per- 
fect sympathy  in  his  great  work. 

To  some  it  may  seem  trivial  to  attach  the  least  im- 
portance, in  forming  such  a  connection,  to  any  qualities 
but  piety  and  missionary  zeal.  But  a  man  does  not 
lose  his  tastes,  his  culture,  his  affections,  by  becoming 
a  missionary.  Whatever  attractive  and  endearing  qual- 
ities in  a  wife  would  be  essential  to  his  happiness, 
among  the  refinements  of  a  Christian  land,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  more  easily  spared,  amidst  the  rudeness  and 
loathsomeness  of  heathenism.  To  forego  these,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  merely  a  useful  co-laborer,  would  be 
to  form  a  partnership  rather  than  a  marriage. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loftier  qualities  of  forti- 
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tade,  self-reliance,  and  strength  of  purpose,  the  absence 
of  which  might  scarcely  be  felt  at  home,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  wife  of  a  pioneer  missionary 
Many  a  good  and  lovely  woman,  whose  gentle  virtues 
are  the  ornament  of  refined  society,  is  yet  by  nature 
and  by  education  utterly  unfitted  for  such  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, vicissitude,  and  danger.  Mr.  Judson  was  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
His  first  romantic  daydreams  of  missionary  life  had 
sobered  into  a  clear,  calm  appreciation  of  its  real  char- 
acter. He  saw  before  him  poverty,  sickness,  toil,  con- 
tact with  the  most  repulsive  forms  of  wretchedness  and 
sin,  persecution,  and  probably  an  early  grave.  He 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  and  the  cruelty,  of  ask- 
ing a  refined  and  sensitive  woman  to  share  a  lot  like 
this,  unless  she,  too,  had  a  soul  capable  of  unlimited 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  duty ;  and  of  a  living  en- 
thusiasm, which  could  count  all  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  glorious  end  to 
be  attained.  He,  therefore,  did  not  yield  hastily  to  the 
first  favorable  impression.  Naturally  susceptible,  ardent, 
and  imaginative,  even  beyond  most  young  men  of 
twenty-three,  he  took  counsel  with  reason  and  principle, 
before  committing  himself  to  this  sacred  and  indb- 
soluble  connection.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
convinced  him  that  he  had  not  mistaken  her  character ; 
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and  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  he  made  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  In  doing  this,  he  exhibited  that 
maoly  and  Christian  sinoeritj,  and  sense  of  honor,  which 
were  marked  features  in  his  entire  history.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  win  a  favorable  answer,  by  a  flattering  picture 
of  missionary  life,  he  spread  it  before  her  just  as  he 
himself  saw  it ;  and  simply  asked,  whether,  for  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  of  perishing  humanity,  she  were  willing 
to  share  it  with  him. 

Her  answer  was  given  with  the  same  reference  to  the 
highest  principles  of  truth  and  duty.  After  several 
weeks  of  anxious,  prayerful  self-inquiry,  as  to  her  jown 
fitness  for  a  relation  so  peculiarly  responsible  and 
sacred,  this  noble  young  woman  resolved  to  forsake 
home,  and  friends,  and  country,  and  accompany  him,  as 
his  true  wife  and  helper,  on  his  errand  of  mercy. 

Is  there  not  something  singularly  touching,  nay, 
sublime,  in  this  spectacle  of  two  young  persons,  in  the 
fulness  of  life  and  hope,  with  every  personal  and  in- 
tellectual gift  to  insure  a  brilliant  position  in  society, 
thus  pledging  themselves  to  each  other,  under  the  eye 
of  God,  for  a  life  of  self-denial,  in  furtherance  of  the 
eternal  interests  of  their  race!  Even  now,  in  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  world  and  of  missionary 
life,  it  would  be  no  light  triaL  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  independence  and  strength  of  mind,  and  how 
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fervent  the  piety,  which  could  resolve  on  such  a  'step, 
when  a  mission  to  the  heathen  was  a  doubtful  experiment 
even  to  the  majoritj  of  good  people,  and  when  the  idea 
of  a  female  missionary  almost  shocked  the  public  sense 
of  propriety !  But  he  who  had  destined  them  to  be 
leaders  in  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  had  made  them  superior  to  every  con- 
sideration but  that  of  right  and  duty. 

Miss  Hasseltine's  character,  while  in  some  respects 
dissimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Judson,  was  in  beautiful  har- 
mony with  it.  Both  had  that  sanguine,  hopeful  temper- 
ament, so  necessary  in  their  untried  and  difficult  path, 
which  inclined  them  to  look  always  on  the  bright  side, 
and  to  find,  in  the  darkest  hour,  some  promise  of  a 
happier  future.  Both  had  the  same  heroic  courage  to 
face  danger,  the  same  heroic  fortitude  to  sustain  that 
passive  suffering  which  is  the  hardest  trial  to  active 
spirits ;  both  were  animated  by  '*  a  passion  for  souls " 
stronger  than  life  or  than  death.  But  while  his  many- 
sided  nature  continually  presents  new  points  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  his  life ;  and  we  notice  now  here,  now 
there,  a  tendency  to  extremes,,  the  very  exuberance  of 
spiritual  vitality  ;  in  her  we  remark,  as  the  prominent 
intellectual  trait,  a  practical  good  sense,  which  guided 
her  so  promptly,  so  truly  in  every  exigency,  as  to 
deserve  a  place  far  above  what  is  commonly  ranked  as 

G 
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talent.  It  was  the  predominance  of  this  trait,  in  con- 
nection with  her  earnest  moral  purpose,  wliicii  stamped 
upon  lier  life  such  an  impression  of  beautiful,  wu  might 
eay  majeatic  consistency,  that  we  eaniiot  point  to  an  act 
in  lier  career  with  the  wish  tbat  it  Lad  been  otherwise. 
Their  anticipations,  in  prospect  of  a  union  for  life, 
were  not  of  tlie  kind  which  young  people  are  aucustomed 
to  indulge  in.  The  pensive  tone  of  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Juilson,  in  which  he  wishes  his  Ann  a  happy 
New  Year,  is  such  as  a  man  of  sensibility  would  very 
naturally  take,  in  addressing  the  woman  who  was  about 
to  share  his  uncertain  and  perilous  lot.  But  it  is 
evident,  both  that  he  will  not  and  need  not  use  the 
least  disguise,  in  depicting  to  her  its  uncertainties  and 

Jumaiy  1,1H11.  Thundny  Morainf;. 
It  is  wilh  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  with  my  whole  heart, 
that  I  wish  you,  my  love,  a  happy  new  year.  May  it  be  « 
year  in  wliiub  your  walk  will  be  close  with  God ;  your  frante 
calm  and  serene ;  and  the  road  that  leads  you  to  the  Lamb 
markuil  with  purer  light.  May  it  be  b  year  in  which  yon 
will  have  more  larguiy  the  spirit  of  Christ,  be  raised  'Sbovo 
sublunary  things,  and  be  willing  to  be  diaposeil  of  in  thb 
world  just  OS  God  shall  please.  As  every  moment  of  the 
year  will  bring  you  nearer  the  end  of  jour  pilgrimage,  may 
it  bring  you  nearer  to  God,  and  find  you  more  prepared  to 
hail  tlio  messenger  of  death  as  a  deliverer  and  a  tHend. 
And  now,  since  I  have  begun  to  wish,  I  will  go  on.  May 
this  be  the  year  in  wbtdi  yon  will  change  your  name ;  in 
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which  ]roa  will  take  a  final  leave  of  your  relatives  and 
native  land ;  in  which  you  will  ('ross  the  wide  ocean,  and 
.dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  among  a  heathen  people. 
What  a  great  change  will  this  year  probably  effect  in  our 
lives !  How  very  ditierent  will  be  our  situation  and  em- 
ployment! If  our  lives  arc  preserved  and  our  attempt 
prospered,  we  shall  next  new  year's  day  be  in  India,  and 
perhaps  wish  each  other  a  happy  new  year  in  the  uncouth 
dialect  of  Hindostan  or  Burmah.  We  shall  no  more  see  oar 
kind  friends  around  us,  or  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  civil- 
ized life,  or  go  to  the  house  of  God  with  those  that  keep 
holy  day  ;  but  swarthy  countenances  will  everywhere  meet 
our  eye,  the  jargon  of  an  unknown  tongue  will  assail  our 
ears,  and  we  shall  witness  the  assembUug  of  the  heathen  to 
celebrate  the  worship  of  idol  gods.  We  shall  be  weary  of 
the  world,  and  wish  for  wings  like  a  dove,  that  we  may  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest  We  shall  probably  experience  seasons 
when  we  shall  be  "  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.** 
We  shall  see  many  drear)',  disconsolate  hours,  and  feel  a 
sinking  of  spirits,  anguish  of  mind,  of  which  now  we  can 
form  little  conception.  O,  we  shall  wish  to  lie  down  and 
die.  And  that  time  may  soon  come.  One  of  us  may  be 
unable  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  change  of 
habits ;  and  the  other  may  say,  with  literal  truth,  over  the 
grave  — 

"  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned ; " 

but  whether  we  shall  be  honored  and  mourned  by  strangers, 
God  only  knows.  At  least,  either  of  us  will  be  certain  of 
one  mourner.  In  view  of  such  scenes,  shall  we  not  pray  with 
earnestness,  ^*  O  for  an  overcoming  faith,**  &c.  V 

JUDSON. 
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Mr.  Judson^s  union  with  Uus  high-minded  and  lovelj 
woman,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  secondary  in  im- 
portance to  any  other  event  of  his  history.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  his  happiness,  and  upon  the  success  of  his 
great  work,  can  never  be  fully  estimated.  It  spreads 
like  a  vital  element  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Burman  mission.  In  all  his  wanderings,  sufferings,  and 
labors,  her  strong  yet  serene  spirit  kept  even  flight  with 
hb ;  while  in  those  tragic  scenes  at  Ava,  when  thrown 
wholly  on  her  own  resources,  her  constancy,  courage, 
and  wisdom  rise  to  the  point  of  true  moral  sublimity. 
One  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  annals  of  womanly 
greatness,  is  furnished  by  the  life  of  Ann  Hasseltine 
Judson. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

ORDINATION;  YOTAGE  ;   CHANGE   OF  YIEWS   ON 

BAPTISM. 


On  the  sixth  of  Februaiy,  1812,  the  five  missionary 
brethren,  being  assembled  at  Salem,  were  solemnly 
ordained,  and  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  In  expectation  of  the  imme- 
diate sailing  6f  The  Caravan,  Mr.  Judson  had,  on  the 
third  of  that  moniu,  taken  a  final  leave  of  his  parents, 
and  the  beloved  Plymouth  home,  and,  on  the  5th,  had 
been  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Hasseltine. 

The  ordination  of  these  young  men  excited  the  live- 
liest interest,  not  in  Salem  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
vicinity.  On  the  appointed  day,  throngs  from  all  the 
neighboring  places  mingled,  at  an  early  hour,  with  the 
streams  which  poured  from  every  quarter  of  the  town 
towards  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Many,  doubtless, 
were  brought  thither  merely  by  curiosity,  to  witness 
so  novel  a  spectacle ;  and  many,  whose  hearts  thrilled 
and  whose  eyes  overflowed  with  Christian  sympathy  at 
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the  affectiDg  scene,  as  yet  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
undertaking,  and  trembled  for  the  issue.  The  services 
of  the  day  were  most  happily  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  such,  as  well  as  to  convince  the  mere  cu- 
rious spectator  of  the  divine  reality  of  a  religion 
which  could  produce  practical  results  like  these. 
Even  to  worldly  men,  it  must  have  been  a  scene  of 
moral  sublimity,  when  these  five  noble  youths  kneeled 
to  receive,  "  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  the  solemn 
consecration  to  their  work  of  self-denying  love ;  and 
not  less  so,  when  they  stood,  each  with  a  hand  clasped 
by  that  of  ar  father  in  the  ministry,  and  received, 
through  the  lips  of  Dr.  Worcester,  the .  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  fellowship  as  preachers  and  missionaries 
of  the  cross.  "  The  irrepressible  sighing  and  weeping," 
which  rose  at  times  over  the  silence  of  the  house,  at- 
tested how  deeply  the  heart  of  that  vast  assemblage 
was  moved.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  long  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  —  an  epoch  day  in  the  history  of  American 
missions.  Through  its  influence,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches ;  and  the 
sentunent,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  Spring,  in 
his  charge,  became  more  and  more  the  feeling  of  the 
Christian  public :  '*  No  enterprise  comparable  to  this  has 
been  embraced  by  the  American  Church.  All  others 
retire  before  it,  like  the  stars  before  the  rising  sun." 
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Both  the  yessels,  in  which  the  missionaries  were  to 
sail,  were  detained  some  two  weeks  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed time,  as  already  mentioned.  But,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  those  who  remained  at  Salem  were  hastily 
summoned  on  board  The  Caravan.  It  was  an  inclem- 
ent winter  day,  not  unlike  that  wherein  The  Mayflower 
discharged  its  precious  freight  on  the  ice-bound  coast 
of  Plymouth,  when  this  little  band  of  youthful  pilgrims 
left  their  native  shores  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  their 
father's  God  to  the  pagans  of  distant  Asia.  Nor  were 
the  two  events  wanting  in  other  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  were  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  both  were  destined,  as  the  products  of  great 
moral  principles,  to  unfold  in  vital  changes  upon  nations 
and  empires,  and  to  become  leading  steps  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  voyage  was  pleasant  and  prosperous,  unmarked 
by  any  striking  incidents.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1812, 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly ;  and  on  the 
18th,  after  a  voyage  of  just  four  months,  landed  at 
Calcutta.  Here  they  were  met  and  welcomed  to  India 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey,  who  the  next  day  took 
them  up  the  river,  fifteen  miles,  to  Serampore,  where 
the  whole  Mission  family  received  them  with  every 
mark  of  Christian  affection. 
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The  quiet  and  leisure  of  the  Tojrage  had  natarallj 
been  much  employed  by  Mr.  Judson  in  reflection  on 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  which  now  lay  close 
before  him.  In  doing  this,  the  Directions  furnished  to 
the  missionaries  by  the  American  Board,  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  various  relations  into  which  they  would  be 
brought  in  their  new  field  of  labor,  received  very  spe- 
cial consideration.  While  following  these  out  in  his 
own  mind  to  their  practical  application,  a  difficulty 
presented  itself  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  dis- 
pose of. 

By  article  10th  of  the  Directions,  he  found  himself 
required  to  baptize  credible  believers  and  their  hoiue-' 
holds,  while  it  forbade  the  admission  of  any  but  the 
former  class  to  church-membership.  While  considering 
this  point,  with  reference  to  his  labors  among  the  hea- 
then, he  acknowledged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  pro- 
priety of  baptizing  those  who  seemed  to  be  true  con- 
verts. But  when  he  proceeded  to  the  next  step,  the 
administration  of  Christian  baptism  to  their  still  idola- 
trous households,  there  was  something  in  this  from 
which  he  instinctively  recoiled.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
procedure  which  must  necessarily  confound  the  chnrch 
and  the  world,  idolatry  and  Christianity,  tending  directly 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mere  formal,  national  religion. 
The  inquiry  arose  whetheri  if  the  new  covenant  of  the 
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gospel  was  merely  a  continuatioa  of  that  made  with 
Abraham,  and  baptism  stood  in  the  place  of  circum'st 
cision,  consistency  did  not  require  that  all  who  re- 
ceived baptism  should  be  admitted  to  the  full  privi- 
leges, and  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Had  it  then  been  the  practice,  as  it  now  is  among  the 
Pedobaptists  of  this  country,  to  present  only  their  in- 
fant offspring  at  the  font,  the  difficulty  might  not  have 
struck  hb  mind  so  forcibly.  The  chasm  which  must, 
in  such  cases,  separate  the  two  ordinances  of  the  church 
naturally  fosters  the  impression  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary and  close  connection  between  them.  But  it  was 
then  the  custom,  when  persons  who  w^ere  already  heads 
of  families  became  church-members,  to  administer  bap- 
tism to  all  their  children,  often  including  those  who 
were  of  adult  age,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  domestics 
of  the  household.  This,  he  acknowledged,  was  in 
entire  consistency  with  the  Abrahamic  theory  ;  but  on 
what  grounds  could  such  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  was  the  substitute  for  the  Passover  ? 
This  was,  indeed,  no  new  question  among  New  Eng- 
land divines,  some  of  whom  had  earnestly  advocated  a 
more  perfect  conformity  to  the  Old  Testament  model. 
It  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  opinion  of  the 
elder  Dr.  Spring,  that  baptized  children  should  be 
brought  to  the  communion-table  when  twelve  years 
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old ;  and  thereafter  be  subjected  to  church  discipHne, 
If  thej  did  not  walk  worthily  of  their  profession. 
But  the  subject  had  never  before  engaged  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  Mr.  Judson.  He  was  still  very  young. 
It  was  but  four  years  since  he  had  felt  any  personal 
interest  in  religion  ;  and  since  that  time,  the  one  idea 
of  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  means  for  this  object,  had 
chiefly  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts.  He  had  never 
had  the  personal  responsibility  of  administering  the 
ordinances  of  the  church  in  a  Christian  land.  He  now 
felt  it  for  the  first  time ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
still  more  fearful  responsibility  of  settling  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  church  for  a  people  who  had  never  before 
heard  of  Christ. 

He  was,  moreover,  about  to  meet  the  Serampore 
missionaries;  men  who  were  looked  up  to,  by  the 
whole  Christian  world,  with  the  veneration  due  to 
eminence  alike  in  learning  and  piety.  Mr.  Judson  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  soliciting  for  him  and  his  as- 
sociates the  kindly  notice  and  aid  of  these  excellent 
men.  In  anticipation  of  soon  being  their  guest,  he 
began  to  ask,  with  some  solicitude,  after  the  arguments 
with  which  he  should  defend  his  denominational  views 
against  their  objections* 
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These  inquiries  commenced  about  two  months  b^ 
fore  the  close  of  the  voyage.  The  more  he  examined 
the  subject,  the  more  distrustful  he  became  of  his 
former  belief;  and  he  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Judson,  that 
he  feared  the  Baptists  were  in  the  right.  This  alarmed 
her  greatly ;  for  she  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  distressing 
consequences  which  must  result  from  a  change  of  de- 
nominational views.  Believing  it  to  be  a  point  of  no 
vital  importance,  she  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
pursuing  the  investigation.  "  He  always  answered,"  — 
to  use  her  own  words,  —  "  that  his  duty  compelled  him 
to  examine  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  he  shouM  have 
a  disposition  to  embrace  the  truth,  though  he  paid  dear 
for  it-" 

He  arrived  in  India  without  having  reached  any 
satisfactory  result.  But  being  providentially  detained 
in  Serampore  and  Calcutta  by  the  delay  of  the  other 
missionaries,  and  by  difficulties  with  government,  he 
resumed  his  inquiries.  These  at  length  terminated, 
about  two  months  after  his  arrival,  in  the  conviction 
that  his  former  views  were  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  It  became 
clear  to  his  mind,  that  though  this  was  typified  by  the 
Abrahamic  church,  which,  in  various  respects,  prepared 
the  way  for  it,  yet  the  constitutions  of  the  two  were 
radically  different;   the  one   being  composed  of  the 
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natural  seed  of  Abraham,  without  regard  to  piety  of 
individual  character ;  the  other,  "  a  selective  system, 
acknowledging  none  as  members  of  the  church  but 
such  as  gave  credible  evidence  of  believing  in  Christ." 
He  now  saw  the  reason,  why  he  had  been  unable  to 
find,  in  the  New  Testament,  directions  for  the  baptism 
of  the  unconverted  households  of  believers,  answering 
to  those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  circum- 
cision. "  The  more  I  read,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
the  Plymouth  Church,  "  and  the  more  I  meditated  on 
the  subject,  the  more  clearly  it  appeared  to  me  that 
all  my  errors  and  difficulties  had  originated  in  con- 
founding these  two  systems.  I  began  to  see  that  since 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Christ  excluded  infants  and  unregenerate  domestics, 
repentance  and  faith  being  always  represented  as 
necessary  to  constitute  a  disciple,  we  had  no  right  to 
expect  any  directions  for,  or  any  examples  of  the 
initiation  of  such  unqualified  persons  into  the  church. 
To  search  for  such  directions  and  examples  in  the  New 
Testament,  would  be  as  if  the  citizen  of  a  republic 
should  go  to  search  his  national  code  for  laws  concern- 
ing the  royal  family,  which,  by  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  republic,  is  excluded.  Suppose  that 
such  a  citizen,  disappointed  in  his  search,  should  have 
recourse  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  a  neighboring 
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monarcbj  for  the  desired  information.  This,  it  appeared 
to  me,  would  aptly  represent  the  proceeding  of  those, 
who,  unable  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  right  of  infants,  or  uuregenerate  domestics, 
should  have  recourse  to  the  Abrahamic  and  Jewish 
codes." 

A  critical  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in 
connection  with  this  inquiry,  had  led  him  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  sprinkling,  as  a  form  of  baptism  ;  and,  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  former  views  on  this 
subject  were  unscriptuml. 

Mr.  Judson  felt,  in  these  convictions,  the  satisfaction 
which  every  candid  mind  must  experience,  when,  after 
laborious  and  anxious  search,  it  attains  to  the  clear 
apprehension  of  important  truth.  <^  I  cannot  describe 
to  you,  dear  brethren,"  he  says,  in  the  letter  already 
referred  to,  ^^  the  light  and  satisfaction  which  I  obtained 
in  taking  this  view  of  the  matter ;  in  considering  the 
two  churches  as  distinct,  and  in  classing  my  ideas 
of  each  in  their  proper  place.  I  became  possessed  of 
a  key  that  unlocked  many  a  difficulty  which  had  long 
perplexed  me ;  and  the  more  I  read  the  Bible,  the 
more  clearly  I  saw  that  this  was  the  true  system  there- 
in revealed.*' 

But  the  questions  of  practical  duty,  which  immedi- 
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atclj  ingrafted  themselves  on  these  new  conTictionSy 
were  in  the  highest  degree  perplexing  and  distressing. 
If,  as  he  now  believed,  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian 
church  precluded  infant  baptism,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rite  precluded  any  form  but  immersion,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  his  own  baptism  in  infancy  ?  lie  saw  that  he 
was,  in  a  double  sense,  unbaptized ;  and  that  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  to  every  believer  was,  in  his  case,  yet 
to  be  obeyed.  But  how  could  he  do  it  ?  All  the  conse- 
quences which  Mrs.  Judsou  had  previously  depicted,  as 
a  check  to  his  inquiries,  spread  out  before  him.  He 
foresaw  the  disappointment,  and  grief,  and  mortification, 
which  it  would  occasion  to  his  parents  and  Christian 
friends  at  home,  his  inevitable  dismission  from  the 
service  of  the  American  Board,  and,  more  grievous  still, 
his  separation. from  those  beloved  missionary  brethren, 
with  whom  he  had  hoped  to  spend  his  days  in  labor  for 
Christ.  lie  asked  himself  whether,  under  circum- 
stances so  peculiar,  some  dispensation  from  the  strict- 
ness of  the  command  might  not  be  admissible.  But 
the  question  instantly  came  back  upon  him:  How, 
then,  am  I  to  treat  the  children  and  domestics  of 
converted  heathen?  This,  as  he  aptly  expresses  it, 
was  the  "  Grordian  knot,"  whose  "gripe"  he  heartily 
wishes  that  his  brethren  at  home,  when  passing  judg- 
ment on  his  case,  could  feel  as  he  did. 
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Till  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  decision,  he  had 
found  no  one  to  sympathize  with  his  inquiries,  though 
they  had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  between 
him  and  his  missionary  associates.  At  length,  Mrs. 
Judson  felt  constrained  to  examine,  once  more,  what 
the  Bible  said  in  regard  to  baptism ;  and  the  prayerful 
search  soon  brought  her  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
her  husband. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  were  immersed  in  the  Baptist  Cliapel  at  Cal- 
cutta; an  event  which  changed  the  whole  complexion 
of  their  lives,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  a  signal  en- 
largement of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  India. 

In  taking  this  step,  Mr.  Judson  had  acted  with  per- 
fect simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  organization  among  American  Baptists, 
to  which  he  could  appeal  for  support ;  he  was  person- 
ally a  stranger  to  the  denomination,  and  his  hopes  of 
adequate  aid,  in  that  direction,  must  have  been  very 
£unt  He  had  not  prudently  ascertained,  beforehand, 
whether  he  could  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Ser- 
ampore  Mission ;  and  indeed,  in  the  event,  this  was 
found  to  be  out  of  the  question.  He  and  his  devoted 
wife  then  anticipated  as  not  improbable,  the  necessity 
of  taking  up  their  residence  alone  in  some  isolated 
spot,  and  of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labor. 
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while  prosecuting  their  missionary  work.  He  had  cast 
liimself  implicitly  on  Divine  Providence ;  and  now 
stood  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  do  for  him. 

Immediately,  on  coming  to  his  decision,  he  had  made 
a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Amencan  Board ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries,  also  addressed  letters  to  Dr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  BoUes,  offering  his  services  to  the  Baptist 
Christians  of  America,  should  they  be  disposed  to  form 
a  society  for  supporting  missions  in  the  East.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Bolles,  of  Salem,  with  whom  he  had  a 
slight  personal  acquaintance,  will  be  read  with  interest 
as  giving  a  picture  of  hb  situation  and  feelings  at  this 
time. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bolles,  Salem,  Mass. 

Calcutta,  September  1, 1812. 

Rev.  Sir:  I  recollect  that,  daring  a  short  interview  I 
had  with  you  in  Salem,  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
society  among  the  Baptists  in  America  for  the  support  of 
foreign  missions,  in  imitation  of  the  exertions  of  your  Eng- 
lish brethren.  Little  did  I  then  expect  to  be  personally  con- 
cerned in  such  an  attempt. 

Within  a  few  months,  I  have  experienced  an  entire 
change  of  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  My  doubts 
concerning  the  correctness  of  my  former  system  of  belief 
commenced  during  my  passage  from  America  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  afler  many  painful  trials,  which  none  can  know 
but  those  who  are  taught  to  relinquish  a  system  in  which 
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they  had  been  educated,  I  settled  down  in  the  fall  persuasion 
that  the  immersion  of  a  professing  believer  in  Christ  is  the 
only  Christian  baptism. 

Mrs.  Judson  is  united  with  me  in  this  persuasion.  We 
have  signified  our  views  and  wishes  to  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries at  Serampore,  and  expect  to  be  baptized  in  this  city 
next  Lord's  day. 

A  separation  from  my  missionary  brethren,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  my  connection  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
seem  to  be  necessary  consequences.  The  missionaries  at 
Seram|>orc  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  in  managing  and  supporting  their  extensive  and  com- 
plicated mission. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  look  to  you.  Alone,  in  this 
foreign  heathen  land,  I  make  my  appeal  to  those  whom,  with 
their  permission,  I  will  call  my  Baptist  brethren  In  the  United 
States. 

With  the  advice  of  the  brethren  at  Serampore,  I  am  con- 
templating a  mission  on  one  of  the  eastern  islands.  They 
have  lately  sent  their  brother  C hater  to  Ceylon,  and  their 
brother  Robinson  to  Java.  At  present,  Amboyna  seems  to 
present  the  most  favorable  opening.  Fifty  thousand  souls 
are  there  perishing  without  the  means  of  life  ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island  is  such  that  a  mission  there  established 
might,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boring islands  in  those  seas. 

But  should  I  go  thither,  it  is  a  most  painful  reflection  that 
I  must  go  alone,  and  also  uncertain  of  the  means  of  support. 
But  I  will  tnist  in  God.  He  has  frequently  enabled  me  to 
praise  his  divine  goodness,  and  will  never  forsake  those  who 
pat  their  trust  in  him.    I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours,  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Adoniram  Judson,  Jr. 

7 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  oa  be- 
half of  the  Serampore  missionaries,  by  Dr,  Marshman, 
which  accompanied  those  of  Mr.  Judson,  is  too  beauti- 
ful in  its  spirit,  and  too  interesting  a  testimonial  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  made  on  these  excellent  and 
discerning  men,  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Dr.  Marshman^  of  Serampore,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  DM  winy  of  Boston^  dated  September  1,  1812. 

A  note  which  brother  Judson  sent  to  brother  Carey  last 
Saturday  has  occasioned  much  reflection  among  us.  In  it 
he  declares  his  belief  that  believers'  baptism  alone  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  requests  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

This  unexpected  circumstance  seems  to  suggest  many 
ideas.  The  change  in  the  young  man's  mind,  respecting  this 
ordinance  of  Christ,  seems  quite  the  effect  of  divine  truth 
operating  on  the  mind.  It  began  when  no  Baptist  was  near, 
(on  board  ship,)  and  when  he,  in  the  conscientious  dischaige 
of  his  duty,  was  examining  the  subject  in  order  to  maintain 
what  lie  then  deemed  truth  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal.  And 
so  carefully  did  he  conceal  the  workings  of  his  mind  from  us, 
on  his  arrival,  that  be  scarcely  gave  us  a  hint  respecting 
them  before  he  sent  this  note  to  brother  Carey.  This  was 
not  indeed  very  difficult  for  him  to  do,  as  we  make  it  a  point  « 
to  guard  against  obtruding  on  missionary  brethren  of  dif- 
ferent sentiments  any  convei^tion  relative  to  baptism. 

This  change  then,  which  I  believe  few  who  knew  brother 
Judson  will  impute  to  whim,  or  to  any  thing  besides  sincere 
conviction,  seems  to  point  out  something  relative  to  the  duty 
of  our  Baptist  brethren  with  you,  as  it  relates  to  the  cause 
of  missions.    It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Board  of 
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Conmiissioncrs  wiQ  support  a  Baptist  missionary,  who  can- 
not, of  course  comply  with  their  instructions,  and  baptize 
whole  households  on  the  parents*  faith ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  young  man  ought  not  to  be  left  to  perish  for  want, 
merely  because  he  loved  the  truth  more  than  father  op 
mother;  nor  be  compelled  to  give  up  missionary  work  for 
want  of  support  therein.  Now,  though  we  should  certainly 
interfere  to  prevent  a  circumstance  like  this  happening,  par- 
ticidarly  as  we  have  given  our  Pedobaptist  brother  Newell, 
gone  to  the  Isle  of  France,  an  order  to  draw  there  upon 
us  should  he  be  in  distress,  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mis- 
sionary concerns  already  lying  on  us,  and  constantly  enlai^ 
ing,  it  seems  as  though  Providence  itself  were  raising  up  this 
young  man,  that  you  might  at  least  partake  of  the  zeal  of 
our  Congregational  missionary-  brethren  around  you.  I 
would  wish,  then,  that  you  should  share  in  the  glorious  work, 
by  supporting  him.  Let  us  do  whatsoever  things  are  he- 
coming^  and  whatsoever  things  are  lovely^  and  leave  the 
reverse  of  these  for  others.  After  God  has  thus  given  yott 
a  missionary  of  your  own  nation,  faith,  and  order,  without 
the  help  or  knowledge  of  man,  let  mo  entreat  you,  and  Dr. 
Messer,  and  brethren  Bolles  and  Moriarty,  humbly  to  accept 
the  gift. 

To  you  I  am  sure  I  need  add  no  more  than  to  beg  you  to 
give  my  cordial  love  to  all  your  brethren  around  you. 

I  may  probably  write  you  again  soon,  and  in  the  mean 
time  remain  yours,  in  the  Lord, 

Joshua  Marshman. 

The  long  period  of  suspense,  which  followed  this 
application,  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to  the 
young  missionaries;  but  it  was,  without  doubt,  the 
nieaas  of  BsatoriBg  their  Christian  graces,  and  fitting 
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them  for  richer  usefukiess.  They  had  the  satisfactioii, 
a  few  weeks  after  their  baptism,  to  be  joined  by  Mr. 
Kicc;  who  had  also  been  led  to  an  examination  and 
abandonment  of  his  previous  denominational  views. 
Still,  the  feeling  of  isolation,  the  uncertainty  of  their 
future  prospects,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  lost 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  their  best  beloved 
brethren  at  home,  were  often  exquisitely  painfuL  It 
is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  progress  in  brotherly 
love  and  mutual  respect,  among  American  Christians, 
that  we  can  now  hardly  understand  the  apprehensions, 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Judson,  on  the  latter  of  these  points. 
What  was  there,  thousands  will  at  this  day  be  ready  to 
ask,  in  such  a  conscientious  change  of  views,  which 
should  alienate  the  heart  of  one  disciple  from  another, 
who  was  one  with  him  still  in  the  faith,  the  patience, 
the  work,  and  the  immortal  hopes  of  the  gospel. 

From  Mrs.  Judson  to  a  Friend, 

September,  7, 1812- 

Can  you,  my  dear  Nancy,  still  love  me,  still  desire  to  hear 
from  me,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  become  a  Baptist  ?  If  I 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  I  answer,  you  will,  and  that  my 
differing  from  you  in  those  things  which  do  not  affect  our 
salvatioQ  will  not  diminish  your  affection  for  me,  or  make 
you  unconcerned  for  my  welfare.  You  may,  perhaps,  think 
this  change  very  sudden,  as  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  before ; 
but,  my  dear  girl,  this  alteration  hath  not  been  the  work  of 
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flU  iMnir,  a  day,  or  a  month.    The  subject  has  been  matarely, 
candidly,  and,  I  hope,  prayerfully  examined  for  months. 

An  examination  of  the  subject  of  baptism  commenced  on 
board  The  Caravan.  As  Mr.  Judson  was  continuing  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  began  in 
America,  he  had  many  doubts  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  word  baptize.  This,  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  Baptists 
at  Serampore,  when  he  would  wish  to  defend  his  own  senti- 
ments, induced  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pedobaptist  system.  The  more  he  examined,  the 
more  his  doubts  increased ;  and,  unwilling  as  he  was  to 
admit  it,  he  was  afraid  the  Baptists  were  right  and  he 
wrong.  Afler  we  arrived  at  Calcutta,  his  attention  was 
turned  from  this  subject  to  the  concerns  of  the  mission,  and 
the  difBculdes  with  government  But  as  his  mind  was  still 
uneasy,  he  again  renewed  the  subject.  I  felt  afraid  he 
would  become  a  Baptist,  and  frequently  urged  the  unliappy 
consequences  if  he  should.  But  he  said  his  duty  compelled 
him  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  embrace  those  sentiments 
which  appeared  most  concordant  with  Scripture.  I  always 
took  the  Pedobaptist  side  in  reasoning  with  him,  even  after 
I  wu  as  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  their  system  as  he.  W'O 
left  Serampore  to  reside  in  Calcutta  a  week  or  two,  before 
the  arrival  of  our  brethren  ;  and  as  we  had  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  occupy  our  attention,  we  confined  it  exclusively  to 
this  subject.  We  procured  the  best  authors  on  both  sides, 
compared  them  with  the  Scriptures,  examined  and  rcex- 
aminefl  the  sentiments  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  and 
were  finally  compelled,  from  a  conviction  of  truth,  to  em- 
brace those  of  the  former.  Thus,  my  dear  Nancy,  we  are 
confirmed  Baptists,  not  because  we  wished  to  be,  but  because 
truth  compelled  us  to  be.  We  have  endeavored  to  count 
tike  cost,  and  be  prepared  for  the  many  severo  trials  resuli- 
ing  finom  this  change  of  sentiment    We  anticipate  the  loss 
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of  reputation,  and  of  the  afiection  and  esteem  of  manj  of 
our  American  friends.  But  the  most  trying  circumstance 
attending  this  change,  and  that  which  has  caused  most  pain, 
is  the  separation  which  must  take  place  between  us  and  our 
dear  missionary  associates.  Although  we  are  attached  to 
each  otlier,  and  should  doubtless  live  very  happily  together, 
yet  the  brethren  do  not  think  it  best  we  should  unite  in  one 
mission.  These  things,  my  dear  Nancy,  have  caused  us  to 
weep  and  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  Him  whose  direc- 
tion we  so  much  wish  and  need.  We  feel  that  we  are  alone 
in  the  world,  with  no  real  friend  but  each  other,  no  one  on 
whom  we  can  depend  but  God. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Tier  Parents, 

"It  was  extremely  trying  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  our  becoming  Baptists.  -We  knew  it  would  wound  and 
grieve  our  dear  Christian  friends  in  America  —  that  we 
should  lose  their  approbation  and  esteem.  We  thought  it 
probable  the  commissioners  would  refuse  to  support  us ;  and, 
what  was  more  distressing  than  any  thing,  we  knew  we  must 
be  separated  from  our  missionaiy  associates,  and  go  alone  to 
some  heathen  land.  These  things  were  very  trying  to  us, 
and  caused  our  hearts  to  bleed  for  angiiish.  We  felt  we  had 
no  home  in  this  world,  and  no  friend  but  each  other." 

Their  perplexity  and  distress  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  treatment  which  they  received  from  the  officers 
of  the  English  East  India  Company ;  who  refused  to 
allow  them  to  conduct  a  mission,  or  even  to  reside  tem- 
porarily within  their  territories.  They  lived  in  the 
perpetual  apprehension  of  being  forcibly  carried  to 
England,  and  thus  compelled  to  abandon,  forever^  the 
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field  of  mlsfiionarj  labor.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  their  most  anxious  wish  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  this  great  power,  into  "  some  isolated  spot, 
where  they  might  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands,"  while  communicating  to  the  degraded 
heathen  the  tidings  of  a  Saviour.  How  diflferent  is  the 
state  of  things  in  our  day,  when  the  shadow  of  the 
British  flag  is  the  refuge,  not  the  terror,  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist;  when  in  every  spot  where  England 
sets  her*  mighty  foot,  there  the  peaceful  banner  of  the 
gospel  miay  unfold,  as  freely  as  on  the  green  hills  of 
her  native  island ! 

The  story  of  their  trials  and  wanderings,  during  this 
period,  will  be  briefly  given  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  I3L 


PERSECUTION   BY   THE   EAST   INDIA   COMPANT. 


The  East  India  Company  had,  as  a  bodj,  never  been 
farorable  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  India.  Even 
the  Society's  own  chaplains,  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  not  allowed  to  preach  to  the  natives, 
or  to  do  any  thing  direcdy  for  their  conversion.  This 
caution  was  based,  proftssedly,  on  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  religious  rights  guaranteed  to  the  various  idola- 
trous nations  under  British  sway ;  which,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  infringed  by  all  attempts  to  undermine  their 
ancient  faith.  But  the  fact  that  the  Company  derived 
a  large  annual  revenue  from  a  direct  tax  on  idolatry, 
and  that  it  also  opened,  in  various  ways,  a  market  to 
English  merchandise,  affords  a  much  more  reliable  clue 
to  their  true  motives.  Of  the  myriads  of  pilgrims,  who 
collected  from  all  parts  of  India,  to  the  yearly  festival 
of  Juggernaut,  —  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  women 
and  children,  who  had  dragged  their  weary  limbs  hun- 
dreds and  thousancU  of  miles,  under  the  burning «an  of 
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India,  to  worship  the  god  in  whom  they  trusted, —  not 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts,  till  he  had 
paid  for  the  privilege  a  sum  of  money  to  his  English 
masters.  The  collectorship  of  the  pilgrim's  tax,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  temple,  was  a  regular  office 
under  government.  To  this  must  he  added,  the  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners  then  prevailing  among  the 
British  residents  of  India,  to  which  the  horrible  licen- 
tiousness, sanctioned  by  Hindoo  idolatry,  was  far  more 
congenial  than  the  austere  virtue  enjoined  by  Christian- 
ity. Persons  who  viewed,  with  indifference,  the  hellish 
orgies  of  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  the  self-immola- 
tion of  devotees,  and  the  burning  of  widows,  were  yet 
fired  with  righteous  indignation  at  the  scheme  of  trans- 
lating the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  native  tongues.  The 
idea  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  generally  enter- 
tained, that  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  would  render 
the  natives  less  passive  and  manageable,  and  would 
thereby  endanger  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  Com- 
pany. That  noble-hearted  philanthropist,  Claudius 
Buchanan,  had  to  contend,  both  in  liis  efforts  for  his 
own  countrymen  and  for  the  heathen,  against  the  whole 
current  of  British  life  and  opinion  in  India.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  sectaries^  as  all  dissenters  from  the 
English  Church  were  considered,  would  meet  with  more 
£Eiyor.    The  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  often 
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felt  the  heavy  hand  of  government.  Americans  could 
not  plead  even  the  claim  of  their  English  bretliren  to 
toleration,  and  were  especially  liable  at  this  time,  when 
the  relations  of  the  two  governments  at  home  were  so 
unfnendlj,  to  suspicion  and  hard  treatment.  Hatred 
to  the  gospel  found  a  readj  cloak  in  national  hostility. 

Scarcely  ten  days  afler  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Newell,  in  India,  they  were  recalled  by  a  govern- 
mental summons,  from  the  hospitable  Mission  Home  in 
Serampore,  to  Calcutta.  Here,  an  order  was  read  to 
them,  requiring  their  immediate  return  to  America  in 
the  ship  which  brought  them  out.  They  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  some  other  part  of  India ;  but  re- 
ceived in  answer  an  absolute  prohibition  of  residence  in 
the  Company's  territories,  or  any  of  its  dependencies. 
They  then  requested  leave  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
which  was  permitted.  It  was  not  till  near  the  Ist  of 
August  that  a  vessel  was  found  sailing  thither,  and  this 
could  afford  passage  only  for  two  persons.  The  pre- 
cedence being  very  properly  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newell,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  latter,  which 
required  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  a  home,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  were  obliged  to  wait  for  another  opportu- 
nity. A  few  days  after.  The  Harmony  arrived,  with  the 
rest  of  the  missionaries,  and  as  every  other  opening 
then  seemed  elosed^  it  was  agreed  that  they  should- pNh 
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ceed,  in  a  body,  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Circumstances, 
however,  induced  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  to  alter  their 
determination^  and  attempt  a  mission  in  Bombay ;  so 
that  Mr.  Rice  alone  remained  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud« 
son.  But  before  either  party  were  able  to  le^ve  Ben^ 
gal,  the  change  already  described  in  the  views  of  th9 
three  latter,  in  regard  to  baptism,  had  nuide  a  still  more 
painful  separation  between  the  members  of  this  devoted 
little  band,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  rendered  a 
further  missionary  connection  inexpedient. 

While  waiting  for  a  vessel  bound  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  Mr.  Judson's  mind  was  anxiously  engaged  in 
considering  other  fields  of  labor.  Burmah,  the  original 
destination  of  the  mission,  had  early  been  given  up. 
The  Serampore  brethren,  afler  having  expended  some 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  attempting  an  establishment  la 
that  empire,  were  about  relinquishing  it  as  totally  im* 
practicable.  The  London  Missionary  Society  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Nott  wrote  from  Bengal  to 
a  friend :  ^  The  Burman  Empire  seems  at  present  out  of 
the  question.^  Mrs.  Newell  remarks,  in  her  journal : 
^  We  cannot  feel  that  we  are  called  in  Providence  to 
go  to  Burmah.  Every  account  we  have  from  thai 
savage,  barbarous  nation,  confirms  us  in  our  opinion 
that  the  way  is  not  prepared  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel there.^'     But  so  inviting  was  this  field,  could  a 
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foothold  once  be  obtained,  that  when  all  the  others  had 
relinquished  the  thought  of  going  to  Burmah,  Mr. 
Judson  still  clung  to  it.  The  glowing  pictures  of  Col. 
Symmes,  which  had  excited  his  youthful  fancy,  had 
indeed  given  place  to  far  different  views  of  Burman 
life  and  character ;  and,  so  far  as  personal  comfort  and 
happiness  were  concerned,  even  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  a  residence  there  "with  feelings  of  horror.** 
But  there  was  a  peculiar  attraction  to  him  in  the  fact,, 
that  there  existed  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Burmese  language.  His  distinguished  attainments 
as  a  linguist  had  already  marked  him  out,  in  America, 
as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  for  some  Fagan  nation  ; 
and  he  was  conscious  of  an  adaptation  of  mind  to  this 
object.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  him  to  enter 
Burmah.  Under  date  of  Sept.  19, 1812,  Mrs.  Judson 
writes  to  a  friend :  '^  We  had  almost  concluded  to  go 
to  the  Burman  Empire,  when  we  heard  that  there  were 
fresh  difficulties  existing  between  the  English  and  the 
Burman  government.  If  these  difficulties  are  settled, 
I  think  it  probable  we  shall  go  there."  Meanwhile,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  other  fields.  Japan,  Ceylon, 
Java,  Amboyna,*  and  finally  South  America,  were  suc- 
cessively thought  of.  The  Isle  of  France  had  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  from  the  hppe  of  extending  the  mission  to 

*  One  of  the  Moluooas. 
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the  great  and  populous  island  of  Madagascar.  But 
while  still  deliberating,  and  looking  for  an  opening,  the 
government  brought  him  to  a  sudden  decision.  Towards 
the  close  of  November,  another  order  was  received  by 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice,  requiring  them  to  leave  the 
country,  immediately,  for  England.  They  were  also 
forbidden  to  quit  their  place  of  residence  without  per- 
mission, and  their  names  were  published  in  the  list  of 
passengers  about  to  leave  for  England  in  one  of  the 
Company's  ships.  Their  request  for  a  renewal  of  the 
permission  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France,  in  The  Creole,  a 
vessel  now  ready  to  sail  for  Port  Louis,  was  perempto- 
rily refused. 

No  alternative  now  seemed  left  them  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  have  furnished  ground  for  an  impeachment  of 
their  missionary  zeal,  had  they  concluded  that  Provi- 
dence was,  by  these  events,  indicating  a  return  to  their 
native  land.  But  they  did  not  so  interpret  them.  In 
unimpaired  health,  with  impressions  of  the  greatness 
and  necessity  of  the  work  strengthened  by  what  they 
had  witnessed,  they  could  not  take  '^  the  wrath  of  man  '' 
as  an  index  of  the  will  of  God.  One  hope  of  escape,  a 
forlorn  one  indeed,  yet  remained, —  to  persuade  the 
captain  of  The  Creole  to  receive  them  without  a  pass- 
port. On  making  this  application  to  him,  he  replied,  to 
their  great  joy,  that  he  could  take  no  responsibility  in 
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the  matter ;  but  there  was  hb  ship,  and  they  could  do 
what  they  pleased. 

It  was  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  this  little  com- 
pany of  Christian  missionaries,  two  talented,  virtuous, 
educated  young  men,  and  a  beautiful  and  refined  woman, 
stole,  like  criminals,  through  the  silent  streets  of  Calcutta, 
followed  by  the  wary  steps  of  the  coolies  carrying  their 
baggage,  and  directed  their  course  towards  the  city 
dockyards.  By  some  means  the  gates  were  opened  for 
the  wayfarers,  though  this  was  entirely  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Company,  and  they  soon  found  themselves 
safe  on  board  their  ark  of  promise,  La  Belle  Creole. 
Next  morning  the  vessel  sailed,  and  for  two  days  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  were  virtually  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  enemies.  But  characters,  so  danger- 
ous to  the  British  supremacy  in  India,  could  not  be 
suffered  thus  to  go  at  large  on  the  continent  or  islands 
of  Asia.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  a  government 
dispatch  arrived,  forbidding  the  pilot  to  proceed  any 
further  down  the  riVer  with  the  vessel,  as  passengers 
were  on  board  who  had  been  ordered  to  England. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Judson  to  her  parents, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  embarrassments  of  their 
situation,  and  of  the  firmness  and  spirit  with  which  these 
were  met :  — 
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"  At  Sea,  N.  Lat  12,  Dec.  7, 1812. 
**  My  dear  Parents, 

"  We  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  not  safe  to  con- 
tinue on  board  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Mr.  Hice  and 
Mr.  Judson  took  a  boat  and  went  on  shore  to  a  tavern,  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The  captain  said  that  I, 
and  our  baggage,  could  stay  on  board  with  perfect  safety, 
even  should  an  officer  be  sent  to  search  the  vessel.  The 
next  day  we  lay  at  anchor,  expecting  every  hour  to  hear 
iomc  intelligence  from  Calcutta.  In  the  evening,  the  captain 
received  a  note  from  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  saying  he  had 
been  at  the  Police  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  detention  of 
his  ship ;  and  the  cause  assigned  was,  *  it  was  suspected  there 
were  persons  on  board  which  the  captain  had  been  forbidden 
to  receive,'  and  that  the  ship  could  not  proceed,  until  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  such  persons  were  on  board.  The  pilot 
immediately  wrote  a  certificate  that  no  such  persons  were  on 
board,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  list  of  all  the  passengers. 
I  got  into  a  small  boat  and  went  on  shore,  where  the  brethren 
had  been  anxiously  waiting  through  the  day.  We  knew  not 
what  course  to  take,  as  it  was  then  impossible  that  we  could 
proceed  in  that  ship,  without  a  pass  from  the  magistrate. 
Brother  Rice  set  out  directly  for  Calcutta,  to  see  if  it  was 
possible  to  get  a  pass,  or  do  any  thing  else.  We  spent  the 
night  and  the  next  day  at  the  tavern,  without  hearing  any- 
thing from  the  ship,  fearing  that  every  European  we  saw 
was  in  search  of  us.  Brother  Rice  returned  from  Calcutta, 
but  had  effected  nothing.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  was 
highly  off*ended  at  his  ship's  being  detained  so  long  on  our 
account,  and  would'do  nothing  more  to  assist  us.  We  felt 
our  situation  was  peculiarly  trying,  and  could  see  no  end  to 
our  difficulties. 

**  Early  the  next  morning  wo  received  a  note  from  the 
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captain,  saying  he  had  liberty  to  proceed,  but  we  must  take 
our  ]>airf:a«re  from  the  vessel.  We  thought  it  not  safe  to  con- 
tinue at  the  tavern  where  we  were,  neither  could  we  think 
of  returinng  to  Calcutta.  But  one  way  was  left  —  to  go  down 
the  river  alx)ut  sixteen  iniles,  where  there  was  another  tavern. 
I  went  on  hoard  to  see  about  our  baggage,  as  the  brethren 
did  not  tliink  it  safe  for  them  to  go.  As  we  could  get  no 
boat  at  the  place  where  we  were,  I  requested  the  captain  to 
let  our  things  remain  until  the  vessel  reached  the  other 
tavern,  where  I  would  try  to  get  a  boat  He  consented,  and 
told  me  I  had  better  go  in  the  vessel,  as  it  would  be  un- 
pleasant going  so  far  in  a  small  boat.  I  was  obliged  to  go  on 
shore  again,  to  inform  the  brethren  of  this,  and  know  what 
they  would  do.  Brother  Rice  set  out  again  for  Calcutta,  to 
try  to  get  a  passage  to  Ceylon,  in  a  ship  which  was  anchored 
near  the  place  we  were  going  to.  Mr.  J.  took  a  small  boat 
in  which  was  a  small  part  of  our  baggage,  to  go  down  the 
river,  while  I  got  into  the  pilot's  boat,  which  he  had  sent  on 
shore  with  me,  to  go  to  the  ship.  As  I  had  been  sometime 
on  shore,  and  the  wind  strong,  the  vessel  had  gone  down 
some  distance.  Imagine  how  uncomfortable  my  situation. 
In  a  little  boat  rowed  by  six  natives,  entirely  alone,  the  river 
very  rough,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  ;  without  an  umbrella 
or  anything  to  screen  me  from  the  sun,  which  was  very  hot. 
The  natives  hoisted  a  large  sail,  which  every  now  and  then 
would  almost  tip  the  boat  on  one  side.  I  manifested  some 
fear  to  them,  and  to  comfort  me,  they  would  constantly  repeat 
*  Cutitha  pho  annah  sahib,  cutcha  pho  annah.*  The  meaning, 
Never  fear,  madam,  never  fear.  After  sometime  we  came 
up  with  the  ship,  where  I  put  our  things  in  order,  to  be  taken 
out  in  an  hour  or  two.  When  we  came  opposite  the  tavern, 
the  pilot  kindly  lent  me  his  boat  and  servant  to  go  on  shore. 
I  immediately  procured  a  large  boat  to  send  to  die  ahip,  for 
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our  baggage.  I  entered  the  tavern,  a  stranger ^  &  female ,  and 
unprotected.  1  called  for  a  room,  and  sat  down  to  reflect  on 
my  disconsolate  situation.  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  few 
rupees.  I  did  not  know  that  the  boat  which  I  sent  ailer  the 
vessel  would  overtake  it,  and  if  it  did,  whether  it  would  ever 
return  with  our  baggage ;  neither  did  I  know  where  Mr. 
J.  was,  or  when  he  would  come,  or  with  what  treatment  I 
should  meet  at  the  tavern.  1  thought  of  homey  and  said  to 
myself.  These  are  some  of  the  many  trials  attendant  on  a 
missionary  life,  and  which  I  have  anticipated. 

'*  In  a  few  hours  Mr.  Judson  arrived,  and  toward  night, 
our  baggage.  We  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  going  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  concluded  either  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
or  to  communicate  our  real  situation  to  the  tavern-keeper, 
and  request  him  to  assist  us.  As  we  thought  the  latter  pref- 
erable, Mr.  J.  told  our  landlord  our  circumstances,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  assist  in  getting  us  a  passage  to  Ceylon.  lie 
said  a  friend  of  his  was  expected  down  the  river  the  next 
day,  who  was  captain  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Madras,  and  who, 
he  did  not  doubt,  would  take  us.  This  raised  our  sinking 
hopes.  We  waited  two  days ;  and  on  the  third,  which  was 
Sabbath,  the  ship  came  in  sight,  and  anchored  directly  before 
the  house.  We  now  expected  tlie  tuny  of  our  deliverance 
had  come.  The  tavern-keeper  went  on  board  to  see  the 
captain  for  us ;  but  our  hopes  were  again  dashed,  when  ho 
returned  and  said  the  captain  could  not  take  us.  We  de- 
termined, however,  to  see  the  captain  ourselves,  and  endeav- 
or to  persuade  him  to  let  us  have  a  passage  at  any  rate. 
We  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  when  a  letter  was  handed 
us.  W^e  hastily  opened  it,  and,  to  our  great  surprise  and 
joy,  in  it  was  a  pass  from  the  magistrate,  for  us  to  go  on 
board  The  Creole,  the  vessel  we  had  left.  Who  procured 
this  pass  for  us,  or  in  what  way,  we  are  still  ignorant ;  we 
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could  onJy  >-iew  the  hand  of  God,  and  wonder.  But  we  had 
every  reason  to  expect  The  Creole  had  got  out  to  sea,  as  it 
was  three  days  since  we  left  her.  There  was  a  possibilityv 
however,  of  her  having  anchored  at  Saugur,  seventy  miles 
from  where  we  then  were.  We  had  let  our  baggage  continue 
in  the  boat  into  which  it  was  first  taken,  therefore  it  was  all  in 
readiness  ;  and  after  dark,  we  all  three  got  into  the  same  boat, 
and  set  out  against  the  tide,  for  Saugur.  It  was  a  most 
dreary  night  to  me ;  but  Mr.  J.  slept  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  Tlic  next  day  we  had  a  favorable  wind,  and  before 
night  reached  Saugur,  where  were  many  ships  at  anchor, 
and  among  the  rest  we  had  the  happiness  to  find  The  Creole. 
She  had  been  anchored  there  two  days,  waiting  for  some  of 
the  ship's  crew.  I  never  enjoyed  a  sweeter  moment  in  my 
life,  than  that  when  I  was  sure  we  were  in  sight  of  The  Creole. 
After  spending  a  fortnight  in  such  anxiety,  it  was  a  very 
great  relief  to  find  ourselves  safe  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
we  first  embarked.  All  of  us  are  now  attending  to  the 
French  language,  as  that  is  spoken  altogether  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  Though  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  lightly 
to  afflict  us,  yet  he  has  supported  and  delivered  us  from  our 
trials ;  which  still  encourages  us  to  trust  in  him." 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1813,  they  arrived,  after  a 
long  and  stormy  passage,  at  Port  Louis.  Here  they 
were  met  with  the  afflictive  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Newell 
was  no  more.  Just  at  the  date  of  tlieir  escape  from 
Bengal,  she  was  finishing  her  short  earthly  course  ;  so 
short,  if  reckoned  "  by  days  and  months  and  years,**  but 
longer  than  many  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten,  if  counted 
by  holy  affections  and  purposes,  or  by  its  results  to  the 
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cause  of  missions.  The  story  of  her  brief  career  and 
early  death,  threw  a  tender,  melancholy  interest  around 
that  cause,  as  something  consecrated  by  a  martyr's 
sacrifice,  and  awoke  a  kindred  spirit  of  self-devotion  in 
many  a  youthful  heart ;  so  that  her  lonely  grave  may 
be  said  to  have  blossomed  with  the  richest  blessings  for 
the  world. 

Mr,  Newell  soon  took  his  departure  for  Ceylon ;  and, 
about  the  middle  of  March,  Mr.  Rice  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, with  the  double  object  of  recruiting  his  own  health, 
which  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and 
of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  missions  among  the 
Baptists  of  this  country.  Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
were  left  utterly  alone,  with  prospects  but  little  adapted 
in  any  respect  to  cheer  their  spirits.  The  governor 
was  indeed,  at  present,  friendly ;  but  it  was  uncertain 
how  long  this  state  of  things  would  last,  since  the  per- 
secuting jealousy  of  the  Company  liad  followed  them  to 
this  remote  spot,  with  the  warning  to  the  authorities  to 
"  keep  an  eye  to  those  American  missionaries  ! "  This, 
however,  would  have  weighed  little  with  them,  had  the 
field  of  usefulness  been  such  as  to  justify  their  stay. 
Madagascar  was  closed  against  them  by  the  despotic 
character  of  its  government.  The  remainder  of  the 
story,  and  the  wonderful  guidance  of  Providence  by 
which  their  wanderings  at  length  terminated  in  the 
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land  they  had  so  dreaded,  so  longed-for,  will  be  best 
given  in  Mr.  Judson's  own  words. 

**  A  slight  Rkctch  of  our  movements,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  our  eoiuing  to  Rangoon,  1  now  submit  After  a  mournful 
sc'paTiition  from  brother  Kiec,at  the  Isle  of  France,  in  March, 
1813,  we  remained  there  about  two  months,  waiting  for  a 
passage  to  some  of  the  eastern  islands,  not  venturing  at  that 
time  to  think  a  mission  to  Burmah  practicable.  But  there 
being  ho  prospect  of  accomplishing  our  wishes  directly,  wo 
conrludcd  to  take  passage  to  Madras,  and  proceed  thence  as 
circumstances  should  direct  We  arrived  there  in  June,  and 
were  immediately  informed  of  the  renewed  hostilities  of  the 
Compan^-^s  government  towards  missionaries,  exhibited  iu  their 
treatment  of  the  brethren  both  at  Serampore  and  Bombay. 
We  were,  of  course,  reported  to  the  police,  and  an  account 
of  our  arrival  forwarded  to  the  supreme  government  in 
Bengal.  It  became,  therefore,  a  moral  certainty  that,  as  soon 
as  an  order  could  be  received  at  Madras,  we  should  be  again 
arrested  and  ordered  to  England.  Our  only  safety  appeared 
to  consist  in  escaping  from  Madras  before  such  order  should 
arrive.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  feelings  I  in- 
quired the  destination  of  vessels  in  the  Madras  roads.  I  found 
none  that  would  sail  in  season,  but  one  bound  to  Rangoon. 
A  mission  to  Rangoon  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  feelings  of  horror.  But  it  was  now  brought  to  a  point 
We  must  either  venture  there  or  be  sent  to  Europe.  All 
other  paths  were  shut  up ;  and  thus  situated,  though  dis- 
suaded by  all  our  friends  at  Madras,  we  commended  ourselveti 
to  the  care  of  God,  and  embarked  the  2 2d  of  June.  It  was 
a  crazy  old  vessel.  The  captain  was  the  only  person  on 
board  that  could  speak  our  languiige,  and  we  had  no  other 
apartment  than  what  was  made  by  canvas.    Our  passage 
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was  very  tedious.  Mrs.  Judson  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  continued  so  until,  at  one  period,  I  came  to  experience 
the  awful  sensation  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  immediate  separation  from  my  beloved  wile, 
the  only  remaining  companion  of  my  wanderings.  About 
the  same  time,  the  captain  being  unable  to  make  the  Nicobar 
Island,  where  it  was  intended  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  cocoa-nuts, 
we  were  driven  into  a  dangerous  strait,  between  the  Little 
and  Great  Andamans,  two  savage  coasts,  where  the  captain 
had  never  bi^en  before,  and  where,  if  we  liad  been  cast  ashore, 
we  should,  according  to  all  accounts,  have  been  killed  and 
eaten  bv  the  natives.     But  as  one  evil  is  sometimes  an  anti- 
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dote  to  another,  so  it  happened  with  us.  Our  being  driven 
into  this  dangerous  but  quiet  channel  brought  immediate 
relief  to  the  agitated  and  exhausted  frame  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
.and  conduced  essentially  to  her  recovery.  And  in  the  event, 
we  were  safely  conducted  over  the  black  rocks  which  we 
Bometimes  saw  in  the  gulf  below,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  islands  found  liivorable  winds,  which  gently  wafted  us 
forward  to  Rangoon.  But  on  arriving  here,  other  trials 
awaite<l  us. 

•*  We  had  never  before  seen  a  place  where  European  influ- 
ence had  not  contributed  to  smooth  and  soften  the  rough 
features  of  uncultivated  nature.  The  prospect  of  Rangoon, 
as  we  approached,  was  quite  disheartening.  I  went  on  shore, 
just  at  night,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  the  Mission 
House;  but  so  dark,  and  cheerless,  and  unpromising  did  all 
things  appear,  that  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  my  return 
to  the  ship,  we  have  marked  as  the  most  gloomy  and  dis- 
tressing that  we  ever  paspod.  Instead  of  rejoicing,  as  we 
ought  to  have  done,  in  having  found  a  heathen  land  from 
which  we  were  not  immediately  driven  away,  such  were  our 
weaknesses  that  we  felt  we  had  no  poi-tion  left  here  below, 
and  fotmd  consolation  only  in  looking  beyond  our  pilgrimage. 
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which  wc  tried  to  flatter  ourselves  would  be  short,  to  that 
peaceful  region  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  wcarv  arii  at  rest.  But  if  ever  we  commended  ourselves 
sincerely,  and  without  reserve,  to  the  disposal  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  it  was  on  this  evening.  And  after  some  recollection 
and  prayer,  we  experienced  something  of  the  presence  of 
Ilim  who  cleaveth  closer  than  a  brother ;  something  of  that 
peace  wliieh  our  Saviour  bequeathed  to  his  followers  —  a 
legacy  wliich,  we  know  from  this  experience,  endures  wbeQ 
the  lleeting  pleasures  and  unsubstantial  nches  of  the  world 
are  passed  a>vay.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Judson  was  carried 
into  the  town,  being  unable  to  walk  ;  and  we  found  a  home 
at  the  Mission  House,  though  Mr.  Carey  was  absent  at  Ava." 

Those  who  have  since  visited  Rangoon,  under  far 
more  favorable  circumstances,  cannot  wonder  that  the 
hearts  of  the  lonely  young  missionaries  sunk,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  aspect  of  their  future  home.  A  more 
uninviting  spot,  at  first  approach,  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  found.  A  vast  swamp^like  level  covered  with 
wretched  bamboo  huts  raised  on  poles,  neglected,  filthy, 
unenlivened  by  a  trace  of  European  civilization,— 
such  was  Riingoon  when  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  first 
looked  ui>on  it,  in  June  of  the  year  1813.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  these  repulsive  outward  features,  were  added 
the  most  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  treatment  they 
were  likely  to  receive  from  it45  despotic  and  cruel  govern- 
ment. But  not  for  an  instant  did  they  think  of  aban- 
doning the  field.     God  had  evidently  led  them  to  Bur- 
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mah,  and  in  Burmah  thej  resolved  to  labor  to  the  end 
of  life.  Their  repinings  went  no  further,  than  to  hope 
that  tlie  end  might  come  speedily.  But  that  humble 
beginning,  when  u\  weakness  and  sorrow  they  cast 
themselves,  like  dependent  children,  on  the  Saviour's 
bosom,  was  a  better  omen  for  their  work,  than  tho 
most  heroic  firmness  ba^ed  on  their  own  strength.  It 
Uiiked  them  to  that  strength,  against  which  human  and 
Satanic  powers  rage  in  vain.  The  returning  song  of 
hope  and  thanksgiving  soon  proved  the  blessed  promise 
true :  "  An  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be !  " 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Judson,  being  too  ill 
to  walk,  or  ride  on  horseback,  (the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance to  be  obtained,)  was  carried  in  an  arm-chair 
to  the  Mission  House,  which  had  been  erected  by  a 
former  missionary,  about  half  a  mile  fix>m  the  town. 
Being  outside  the  walls,  it  was  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts  and  of  robbers,  as  well  as  to  the  stench  of 
the  city  offal,  and  of  the  burning  bodies  of  the  dead, 
the  places  of  deposit  for  both  being  near  the  mission 
premises.  Yet,  as  it  was  large  and  convenient  for  the 
place,  and  stood  in  a  garden  filled  with  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  it  formed  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  miserable 
filthy  streets  of  Rangoon.  Here  Mrs.  Judson  soon 
recovered  her  health,  and  both  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Burman  language. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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WiTu  a  map  of  Southern  Asia  before  him,  the 
reader  will  obtain,  from  the  following  brief  statements, 
a  suHiciently  clear  idea  of  the  geographical  position 
of  Bumiab,  and  its  extent  at  the  time  Mr.  Judson  en- 
tered it.  Its  sea-coast  then  extended  along  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  the  English  province  of  Chittagong  on  the 
north  to  Junk  Ceylon  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  more 
tlian  a  thousand  miles.  Its  northern  limit  was  Thibet^ 
its  eastern  the  River  Salwen.  The  ancient  kingdom 
of  Ava  was  the  heart  of  this  great  empire ;  the  king- 
doms of  Arracan,  of  Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  prov- 
inces of  Siam,  having  been  added  to  it  by  successive 
conquests.  These  had  been  its  limits  since  the  year 
1793. 

Its  two  noble  rivers,  the  Irrawaddy  and  Salwen, 
intersect  the  entire  empire  from  north  to  south,  and,  by 
their  numerous  interlocking  branches,  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  peninsula,  Arracan  excepted,  with  a  system 
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of  natural  canals.  The  Irrawoddj,  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  far  up  as  Ava,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  for  boats  much  further,  pours  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  fourteen  mouths.  On  one  of 
these,  lies  Rangoon,  with  its  secure  and  capacious  har- 
bor, seemingly  fitted,  by  its  position,  to  be  the  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  of  Burmah. 

The  face  of  the  country,  and  consequently  its  cli- 
mate and  vegetable  productions,  exhibit  great  diversity. 
The  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  extending  as  far  north  as 
Prome,  is  a  rich  marshy  level,  furnishing  the  rice 
grounds  of  the  empire.  Above  Prome,  the  country 
becomes  gradually  more  irregular  and  picturesque  up 
to  Ava,  where  it  rises  into  bold  mountain  scenery. 
North  of  this  is  a  rugged  tract,  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans. This  middle  section,  though  less  fertile  than  the 
southern,  produces  excellent  wheat  and  the  different 
com  and  leguminous  crops  cultivated  in  Uindostan. 
Sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  both  while  and  yellow, 
tobacco,  and  the  various  fruits  of  the  tropics,  are  in- 
digenous in  Burmah.  Noble  forests  clothe  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  teak,  said  to  surpass  even  tlie 
EngHsh  oak  for  ship-tunber,  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Its  mineral  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  very  great,  but 
is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed.     Grold,  silver,  iron, 
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tin ;  various  kinds  of  precious  stones,  amber,  the  most 
beautiful  marble ;  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite ; 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  petroleum,  are  among  its  known 
products. 

The  forests  and  jungles  swarm  with  wild  animals, 
among  which  the  principal  are  the  elephant  and  tiger. 
Bufialoes,  braminj  cattle,  horses,  and  other  domestic 
animals  common  to  India  are,  likewise,  found  here. 

The  climate,  in  the  more  northerly,  hilly  districts,  is 
delightful  and  salubrious,  and,  even  in  the  level  regions, 
is  more  healthy  for  Europeans  than  in  most  parts  of 
India.  The  natives  attest  its  salubrity  by  their  health, 
longevity,  and  capacity  for  great  muscular  exertion. 

Such  was  Burmah,  when  Judson  entered  it,  in  1818. 
Many  a  sad  change  has  it  experienced  since  that  day. 

There  is  always  something  melancholy  in  witness- 
ing the  humiliation  of  a  proud  and  independent  people, 
by  a  foreign  power;  to  see  them  retiring  from  their 
ancient  landmarks,  forced  to  yield  one  after  another 
all  the  advantages  which  gave  them  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  nations,  and  gradually  sinking  away 
to  weakness  and  insignificance.  We  cannot  avoid 
something  of  this  feeling,  when  contrasting  the  present 
with  the  former  state  of  Burmah.  By  the  treaty  of 
Tandabo,  1826,  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
Were  ceded  to  the  British,  and  the  last  war  swept  from 
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her  the  whole  of  Pegu,  with  its  magnificent  delta,  the 
granary  of  the  empire,  and  her  only  remaining  sea- 
ports, Bassein  and  Rangoon.  Of  her  thousand  miles 
of  sea-coast,  not  an  inch  is  left.  The  circle  is  closing 
round  her ;  and  though,  like  a  hunted  tigress,  she  stands 
for  a  while  at  bay  in  that  ancient  home,  from  which  she 
went  forth  to  prey  on  weaker  nations,  her  final  doom  is 
a^  certain  as  if  already  consummated. 

But  a  recollection  of  the  history  of  Burmah,  and 
of  the  character  of  its  government,  leaves  little  re- 
maining of  this  poetic  sentiment.  Its  subjects  were 
not  one  great  people,  united  by  a  common  blood,  or 
even  bound  together  by  just  and  equal  laws.  The 
conquered  provinces  hated  the  government  as  their 
pitiless  oppressor,  and  were  ready  at  any  moment  for 
revolt.  Even  the  Burmans  themselves,  though  proud 
of  their  country  and  their  nationality,  were  ground  to 
the  dust  by  the  monstrous  exactions,  and  despotic  ad- 
ministration of  their  rulers.  No  man's  life  or  property 
was  secure  for  a  moment.  The  evidence  of  industry 
and  thrift,  furnished  by  a  little  show  of  wealth,  was  but 
the  scent  of  prey  to  the  government  harpies.  The 
very  title  of  a  provincial  governor  indicates  the  odious 
character  of  his  office.  He  was  called  '*  the  eater/' 
or  ^consumer,"  of  the  district.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  natoral  advantages  of  the  country^  and  their  own 
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capacity,  being  active,  acute,  and  ingenious  far  bejond 
most  Asiatics,  —  the  Bunnans  could  not  rise  above 
this  depressing  influence.  And  they  never  could  have 
advanced  beyond  semi-civilization,  and  become  a  nation 
of  men,  while  such  an  iron  weight  lay  upon  their 
energies.  So  far  as  temporal  comfort,  and  security  of 
life  and  property  are  concerned,  the  Burman  fiires 
much  better  in  the  British  provinces,  than  under  4^e 
native  monarchs.  What  they  have  lost  nationally,  they 
have  far  more  than  gained  individually. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire,  the  change  is  still  more  beneficial.  No  one 
now  is  in  danger  of  fines,  imprisonment,  scourging, 
and  death,  for  abandoning  the  national  religion.  The 
missionary  may  proclaim  the  gospel,  and  the  Burman 
and  Karen  and  Peguan  may  listen  to  its  joyful  sound, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  It  is  not 
worth  while,  then,  to  sigh  over  the  decay  of  the  Bur- 
man Empire.  The  Anglo-Saxon  instinct  of  cmnexti-' 
tion,  haii  seldom  been  more  fortunately  developed  for 
the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  interior  organization  of  the 
government,  will  place  this  in  a  still  clearer  light.  At 
its  head  stands  the  monarch,  sole  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  and  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  subjects.     His  wiU  is  the  law  of  the  empire.  •  No 
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rank  or  office  is  hereditary,  but  his  own.  Every  noble 
or  digaitarj  is  such  by  immediate  royal  creation,  and  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  the  forfeiture  of  rank,  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  life  itself,  at  the  royal  will. 

A  council  of  four  members,  called  at-^oen-woons,  or 
**  inside  "  ministers  of  state,  forms  the  private  advisory 
cabinet  of  the  emperor.  AH  state  questions,  having^ 
been  first  debated  in  this  council,  are  then  transmitted 
^  to  the  great  council  of  state,  ItU'trhau,  consisting  also 
of  four  members,  called  woon-gy-ees,  which  has  in 
charge  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
is  invested  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
powers.  In  both  these  bodies,  the  decision  is  by  a 
majority  of  voices.  To  each  is  attached  a  large  num- 
ber of  secretaries,  of  high  official  rank  and  influence, 
but  not  entitled  to  vote. 

It  might  at  first  seem  as  if  these  two  councils  would 
form  some  check  to  royal  despotism.  But  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  alone,  and  removable  at  his  pleas- 
nre^  they  are  in  fact  his  obsequious  creatures,  the  mere 
organs  and  instruments  of  his  will.  No  freedom  of 
action,  or  even  of  opinion,  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
circumstances.  So  precarious  is  the  tenure  of  their 
dignity,  that  they  are  afraid  to  communicate  to  the 
monarch  political  information  of  the  highest  impor- 
tascey  if  it  chances  to  be  of  a  disagreeable  character. 
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The  bearer  of  such  unwelcome  news  would  probablj 
expiate  the  offence  with  his  office,  and  perhaps  with 
his  head. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  townships, 
districts,  and  villages  ;  not  for  the  more  perfect  admin- 
istration of  justice,  but  for  the  more  speedy,  systematic, 
and  thorough  fleecing  of  the  people  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernment. No  servant  of  the  government  receives  a  fixed 
salary.  From  the  head  man  of  a  village  up  to  the 
governor  of  a  province,  all  derive  their  revenues  from 
direct  taxation  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  assigned 
jurisdictions ;  and  provided  each  pays  over  a  satisfactory 
sum  to  the  official  next  above  him,  and  an  ample  golden 
stream  at  length  flows  into  the  royal  treasury,  all  further 
account  of  his  stewardship  is  dispensed  with.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  government  claims  the  right  of  levying 
a  special  tax,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
require  it.  Industry  and  enterprise  must  necessarily 
flag,  under  a  system  w^hich  renders  every  improvement 
in  a  man's  condition  the  signal  for  new  extortions,  and  ex- 
poses him,  upon  the  mere  suspicion  of  concealed  wealth, 
to  be  torn  from  his  family,  and  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment and  cruel  torture  till  he  confess  the  fact.  These 
are  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Burmese  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  the  reasons  why,  in  a  country 
teeming  with  the  richest  products  of  nature,  and  with 
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every  capacity  fitting  them  to  become  a  great  agrical- 
tural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  people,  they  are 
still  unskilful  farmers  and  artisans,  and  dependent  on 
foreign  vessels  to  carry  on  their  scanty  trade  with  other 
countries ;  the  reason  why  the  larger  part  of  their  fine 
country  is  still  covered  with  jungles  swarming  with 
ferocious  beasts,  and  that  the  inhabited  portions  wear 
a  general  aspect  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  effect  on  moral  character  is  still  more  lament- 
able. Merciless  injustice  and  oppression  in  the  rulers, 
has  produced  its  inevitable  counterpart,  dissimulation 
and  falsehood  in  the  people.  L3ring  is  a  vice  so  uni- 
versal, so  bred  in  the  Burman  blood,  that  detection 
BcarQcly  awakens  a  feeling  of  shame.  The  very  pre- 
cariousness  of  property  lessens  the  sense  of  its  sacred- 
ness,  so  that  most  of  them  are  very  ready  to  repair 
their  losses  from  the  hand  of  government,  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors.  Cunning,  adroitness  in  deceiving 
and  overreaching  others,  are  held  to  be  the  mark  of  a 
superior  mind. — The  impurity  of  the  Burman  character 
cannot  be  charged  upon  the  government  as  its  direct 
cause,  for  heathenism  and  moral  purity  cannot  coexist ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  despotism,  by  repressing 
the  natural  activity  of  the  people  in  proper  directions, 
is  a  great  nurse  of  vice  and  immorality. 

Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  are  points  in  the 
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Burman  character  and  social  condition  which  strike  one 
with  admiration,  when  contrasted  with  other  nations  of 
India,  especially  the  Hindoos.  Infanticide,  the  immola- 
tion of  widows,  abandonment  of  the  sick  and  aged,  is 
unknown  in  Burmah.  Parental  a£fection  is  strong  in 
both  father  and  mother ;  and  such  is  the  value  attached 
to  children,  that  a  widow  with  a  family  finds  her  chances 
greatly  increased  for  an  eligible  marriage.  The  aged 
are  treated  with  almost  as  great  reverence  as  in  China ; 
their  counsels  are  listened^  with  respect,  and  the  best 
seats  are  assigned  them  in  the  public  assembly.  The 
condition  of  woman  is,  I  believe,  superior  to  that  allowed 
Uiem  by  any  other  Asiatic  people,  and  is  equal,  in  most 
respects,  to  that  of  the  sex,  generally,  in  Europe.  The 
labors  of  the  household  devolve  on  them ;  they  weave, 
draw  the  water,  clean  rice,  cook,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
assist  in  the  lighter  outdoor  employments ;  but  all  heavy 
labors  and  severe  exposure  belong  to  the  men.  Polyg- 
amy, though  allowed,  is  seldom  practised,  except  by 
the  grandees.  None  of  that  jealous  seclusion  of  femalesy 
general  in  the  East,  is  witnessed  here.  They  go  abroad 
as  freely  as  in  Christian  countries,  make  all  the 
purchases  for  their  households,  and  conduct  much  of 
the  traffic  both  in  the  shop  and  bazaar.  Development 
of  character,  and  an  important  social  infiuence,  are  the 
necessary  consequences. 
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The  means  of  elementary  education  are  amply  pro- 
vided for  boys,  so  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
males  are  acquainted  with  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
Female  education  in  Burmah  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  the  men  as  it  does  the  world  over ; 
it  being,  seemingly,  a  silent  understanding  in  all  lands, 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan,  that  the  one  is  to 
be  kept  at  a  safe  distance  below  the  other.  The  extrar 
ordinary  talent  for  computation,  however,  which  is  a 
trait  of  the  Burman  mind,  renders  instruction  in  ac- 
counts almost  superfluous,  even  to  those  engaged  in 
trade.  Private  female  schools  are  found  occasionally, 
and  many  females  of  the  higher  classes  acquire  a 
respectable  degree  of  culture,  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  country. 

£xcessive  pride  and  hauteur  is  a  national  character- 
istic of  the  Burmans,  a  trait  which  offers  great  obstacles 
to  improvement.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
have  become  thus  inflated,  considering  their  previous 
history;  but  it  has  cost  them  dear  in  their  relations 
with  the  English.  The  scries  of  humiliations,  which 
has  so  curtailed  their  power  and  dominion,  is  almost 
wholly  attributable  to  their  overweening  self-conceit. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  how  inaccessible  such  a  people 
would  be  to  the  claims  of  a  new  religion.  The  very 
presentation  of  it,  by  a  despised  foreigner,  would  be  an 
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affront  to  their  self-esteem.  Slill,  there  is  something 
refrcsliing,  in  contrast  with  the  obsequious  servility  (tf 
the  Hindoo,  with  his  everlastuig  bows  and  prostrations, 
in  the  aspect  of  this  sturdy  Oriental,  who  meets,  with 
erect  head  and  unquailing  eye,  the  powerful  European, 
—  seeming  to  say :  "  I  also  am  a  man  !  "  *  We  can- 
not help  believing,  too,  that  this  proud  exterior  has  for 
its  basis  a  character  of  firmer  grain,  fitting  it  for  nobler 
uses  and  a  finer  polish  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
osier-like  pliancy  of  their  Bengalee  neighbors.  That 
outward  softness  evinces,  as  we  well  know,  no  greater 
moral  susceptibility.  '^  Lascivious  and  bioodi/,'*  are,  as 
Buchanan,  tells  us,  tlie  two  epithets  which  best  describe 
the  efiemiuate  and  seemingly  passive  Hindoo. 

An  influence  still  more  powerful  than  that  of  gov- 
ernment, in  moulding  their  character  and  condition,  is 
found  in  the  national  religion. 

The  aspect  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  degradatioOi 
which  had  produced  so  painful  and  depressed  a  feeling 
in  tlie  young  missionaries,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Ran- 
goon, was  soon  found  to  have  a  brilliant  contrast  in  the 
religious  structures  which  adorned  the  suburbs.  From 
the  narrow,  straggling,  dirty  streets  of  the  town,  opened 

*  The  same  feeling  renders  it,  I  am  told,  almost  impossible  for 
English  families  in  Baugoon,  and  othor  conquered  towns,  to  procnro 
Burraans  as  domestics;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  their 
■errants  from  B«ngaL 
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two  avenues,  each  two  miles  long,  conducting  to  the 
great  Sboo-di-gon,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  temples 
of  the  empire,  and  thrice  sacred  as  enshrining  several 
of  the  real  hairs  of  Gaudama.     It  looked  down  from 
its  eminence,  upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  like  the 
monarch  of  the  scene.    A  mile  of  pagodas,  on  either 
eide  of  the  avenue,  marked  the  approach  to  the  temple. 
Ascending  by  several  flights  of  broad  stairs   the  ter- 
races   of  the    sacred   hill,  and    passing  through  the 
grand  gate,  upon  the  summit  a  bewildering  scene  of 
picturesque  beauty  and  barbaric  splendor  burst  upon 
the  gazer's  view.    **  One's  first  impressions,"  says  Dr. 
Malcom,  **  are  —  what  terrible  grandeur !  what  stckening 
magnificence  I  what  absurd  imagery !  what  extravagant 
expenditure  I  what  long  successions  of  devotees  to  pro- 
care  this  throng  of  buildings  of  such  various  dates ! 
what  a  poor  religion  that  makes  such  labors  its  chief 
nieritoriousness  I     Before  you  stands  the  huge  Shoo- 
dA-gon,  its  top  among  the  clouds,  and  its  golden  sides 
biasing  in  the  glories  of  an  Eastern  sun.    Around  are 
pompous  zayats,  noble  pavements,  Gothic  mausoleumSi 
uncouth  colossal  lions,  curious  stone  umbrellas,  graceful 
cylindrical  banners  of  gold,  embroidered  muslins  hang- 
ing from  lofty  pillars,  enormous  stone  jars  in  rows  to 
receive  offerings,  tapers  burning   before  the  imageSi 
exquisite  fiowers  displayed  on  every  side,  filling  the  air 
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with  fragrance,  and  a  multitude  of  carved  figures  of 
idols,  worshippers,  guardians,  grifi^,  &c«"  Under  light 
open  sheds,  scattered  over  the  large  area,  and  half  em- 
bowered in  the  foliage  of  the  banian,  the  toddy,  and  the 
cocoa,  the  eye  rested  on  huge  uncouth  figures,  repre- 
senting a  young  man  sitting,  with  crossed  legs,  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  contemplation  and  repose.  This 
was  Gaudaroa,  the  presiding  deity,  the  great  expounder, 
if  not  the  father,  of  that  vast  overshadowing  system  of 
idolatry,  which  holds  ^  in  chains  of  darkness  "  one  half 
the  human  race, — Buddhism.  Before  each  image  a 
little  altar  bloomed  with  its  floral  offerings,  and  around 
it  were  clustered  carved  groups  of  priests  and  votaries. 
Nor  was  the  scene  wanting  in  the  more  affecting  spectsr 
cle  of  living  worshippers,  bowing  with  uplifted  hands 
behind  their  gif\s,  counting  their  muttered  prayers  by 
the  aid  of  rosaries,  or  perchance  offering  on  the  end  of 
a  stick  a  written  prayer  purchased,  for  a  trifle,  from  the 
priest 

Turning  from  this  humiliating  scene  to  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  opened  from  the  parapet,  the 
eye  wandered  over  a  fair  and  lovely  landscape ;  rice 
meadows  smiling  with  the  promise  of  plenty;  gentle 
hills  spotted  with  numerous  herds  ;  valleys  rich  with  ver- 
dure ;  ponds  and  streamlets  glittering  in  the  sun.  But 
what  was  all  this  scene  of  beauty  and  abundance,  to 
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the  majoritj  of  its  inhabitants  ?  The  tall  spires  of 
Rangoon's  five  hundred  pagodas,  and  the  gilded  roofs 
of  the  kyoungs,  the  sacred  houses  of  the  priests,  gleamed 
from  their  gardens  and  embowering  groves  in  everj 
direction.  Every  thing  gave  token  that  the  national' 
faith  was  strong  in  wealth  and  infiuence.  But  wliat 
had  it  done  for  the  people  ?  The  wretched  town, "  the 
city  of  bamboo  huts,"  with  its  swarming,  poverty  strick- 
en population,  lying  like  a  black  spot  in  that  ring  of 
gorgeous  structures,  showed  that  it  had  accomplished 
nothing  for  their  outward  welfare.  What,  then,  had 
been  its  influence  on  their  moral  and  spiritual  state? 
How  much  had  it  done  to  elevate  them  above  the  de- 
pressing and  demoralizing  influences  of  their  political 
condition  ?  With  what  hopes  of  the  future  did  it  soothe 
their  present  miseries  —  what  words  of  consolation  had 
it  for  the  dying  hour?  Such  must  have  been  the 
thoughts  which  pressed  on  the  missionary's  heart,-  when 
he  first  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  towering  Shoo* 
da-gon,  pondering  on  his  future  labors.  The  answer 
to  these  questions  requires  a  brief  view  of  the  leading 
ideas  an<^  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  which  will  form  the 
sabject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BUDDHISM. 


GuADAMA,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  flourished  in 
Hindostan  about  626  b.  c.  His  teachings,  perpetu- 
ated bj  tradition  through  five  centuries,  and  at  length, 
450  years  after  his  death,  reduced  to  writing  by  one 
of  his  disciples  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  form  the 
Bet-a-gaty  or  Buddhist  Scriptures,  <Hhe  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice."  In  the  tenth  century  after  Gau- 
dama, ''  they  were  transcribed  by  Buddh-ha-gantha,  with 
an  iron  pen  of  celestial  workmanship,^'  and  brought  by 
sea  to  Pugan  ;  and  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Buddhism,  after  some  unessential  modifica- 
tions, became  the  established  religion  of  Burmah. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Buddhism,  as  gathered  from 
Dr.  Judson's  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  1.  The  eternal  existence  of  matter  and 
of  finite  spirits.  2.  Fate,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe.    8.  The   eternal  transmigration    of    souls; 
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4.  The  development  of  Buddhs.   5.  Annihilation,  the 
supreme  good. 

The  cosmogony  of  Buddhism  is  very  peculiar.  Per- 
petual dissolution  and  reproduction  is  the  great  law  of 
matter.  The  infinite  number  of  systems,  or  Sak-yaSf 
which  compose  the  material  universe,  have,  from  all 
eternity,  been  coming  into  existence,  perishing,  and 
ag^n  reorganizing  ;  a  process  which,  as  it  was  without 
beginning,  will  be  also  without  end.  "  Each  system 
consists  of  one  central  mountain,  the  surrounding  seas 
and  islands,  the  celestial  regions  including  the  revolv- 
ing luminaries  and  the  infernal  regions.  The  earth  on 
which  we  live  is  the  southernmost  of  the  four  grand 
islands,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  four  hundred 
of  smaller  size.  The  celestial  regions  consist  of  six 
inferior  and  twenty  superior  heavens.  Of  the  six  in- 
ferior heavens,  the  first  occupies  the  middle,  and  the 
Becond  the  summit  of  the  central  mount,  the  remain- 
der rising  above  each  other  in  regular  gradation.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  superior  heavens,  which 
are  again  distinguishable  into  the  sixteen  visible  and 
four  invisible."  Immediately  beneath  the  central 
mountain,  in  the  space  inclosed  by  the  three  immense 
rocks  on  which  it  rests,  "  is  a  race  of  beings  resem- 
bling the  Titans  of  old,  who  have  been  banbhed  from 
the  celestial  regions.     Below  this,  are  ranged  eight 
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hells,  one  beneath  the  other,  and  extending  through 
a  layer  of  earth  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
miles  in  depth.  The  earth  rests  on  a  rocky  stratum 
of  the  same  depth,  beneath  which  is  a  continually 
restless  Hood  of  water ;  and  still  below  this,  a  similar 
body  of  air,  by  the  mighty  force  of  whose  continued  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  whole  structure  is  supported." — 
These  several  systems  are  arranged  compactly  in  a 
vast  plane,  each  inclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of  incalcu- 
lable height  and  thickness. 

One  complete  revolution  of  nature,  or  the  age  of  a 
world,  is  termed  a  Ma-ha-kat,  and  each  Ma-ha-kat  wit- 
nesses the  destruction  and  reproduction  of  ten  thou- 
sand systems  like  those  just  described.  This  Grand 
Period,  or  cycle,  consists  of  four  cardinal  periods,  and 
each  of  these  of  sixty-four  intermediate  periods,  or 
a-then-ky-ays,  which  latter  embrace  only  the  brief 
term  of  "  one  hundred  quadrillions  of  quadrigintillioiui 
of  years." 

Fain  and  change  are  the  inseparable  conditions  of 
living  existence.  The  universe  swarms  with  an  infi- 
nite  number  of  souls,  which,  from  all  eternity,  havo 
been  transmigrating  through  different  worlds  and  va- 
rious forms  of  life,  rising  or  falling  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence according  to  the  degree  of  merit  brought  to 
each  new  birth.     **  All  beings  are  continually  revolving 
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on  the  great  wheel  of  traDsmigration,  from  man  to 
monster  or  the  vilest  reptile,  from  the  celestial  inhab- 
itant of  an  upper  heaven  to  the  blackest  demon  in  hell, 
with  no  hope  of  rest  or  reprieve,  save  in  utter  extinc- 
tion." "  However  highly  exalted  in  the  celestial  re- 
gions, and  whatever  number  of  ages  of  happiness  maj 
xx)ll  on,"  —  say  the  Burmans,  —  "the  fatal  symptom 
of  a  moisture  under  the  armpits  will  at  'length  display 
itself.  The  mortal  being,  when  this  presents  itself, 
must  be  prepared  to  exchange  the  blandishments  and 
dalliance  of  celestial  beauties  for  the  gridirons,  pitch- 
forks, mallets,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  of  the 
infernal  regions."  Such  is  the  predominance  of  moral 
evil  in  the  universe,  that  this  process  is  one  of  infinite 
suffering  to  every  individual  spirit.  "  The  Betagat," 
says  Malcom,  "  declares  that  the  tears  shed  by  any 
one '  soul,  in  its  various  clianges  from  eternity,  are  so 
numerous  that  the  ocean  is  but  a  drop  in  comparison." 

No  Supreme  intelligence  presides  over  this  teeming 
universe  of  material  and  spiritual  forces.  Inexorable 
Fate,  or  the  eternal,  inward  necessity  of  things,  regu- 
lates all  events. 

Certain  of  the  Grand  Periods  are  distinguished  by 
the  development  of  one  or  more  superior  beings  called 
Buddhs,  the  feature  of  this  religion  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.    These  beings  are  not  to  be  coit 
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founded  with  the  incarnations  of  deitj  foand  in  Brali- 
minism.  The  Buddh  is  simply  a  finite  spirit,  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  others  which  people  the  oniversey 
who,  having  passed  through  an  infinite  series  of  exist- 
ences, at  length,  hy  a  happy  accident,  has  become  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  the  only  part  of  the  Sak-yah 
in  which  a  Buddh  can  be  developed.  Here,  after  an- 
other incalculable  series  of  transmigrations  through  in- 
ferior animals,  he  is  bom  of  human  parents,  and,  by  a 
life  of  austerity  and  contemplation,  attains  to  a  state  of 
abstraction  in  which  he  is  insensible  to  pain  or  pleas- 
ure, and  receives  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  He 
is  then  a  Buddh,  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  to 
the  universe.  This  dignity  imparts,  however,  no  con- 
trol over  its  affairs  ;  and  he  is  himself  still  as  liable  to 
pain,  sickness,  and  death,  as  the  meanest  reptile.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  ultimatum,  the  supreme  good,  to- 
wards which  the  Buddh  directs  all  his  efforts,  is  Nig- 
ban,  that  is,  annihilation. 

The  present  cycle  is  favored  with  five  Buddhs,  four 
of  whom  have  already  attained  to  Nigban,  and  one  is 
yet  to  be  developed.  Gkudama,  the  fourth,  is  the  only 
one  whose  communications  have  been  preserved.  His 
annihilation  occurred  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
As  his  successor  is  not  to  appear  till  the  ebb  of  the 
next  Grand  Period,  the  universe  is  now  and  will  re- 
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main  for  an  incalculable  series  of  ages,  destitute  of  a 
living  Grod.  In  the  mean  time,  the  images,  temples, 
books,  and  priests  of  the  last  Buddh  are  to  stand  in 
place  of  himself,  as  objects  of  worship ;  and  the  great 
aim  of  human  beings  is,  so  to  conduct  that  they  may 
remain  within  the  sphere  of  men  and  gods  till  the 
manifestation  *  of  the  fifth  deity,  the  yet  slumbering 
Lord  Arimiteya, ''  whom  they  may  hope  to  accompany 
to  the  golden  world  of  nigban."  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Moral 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  nay,  even  of  an  ever-living  in- 
finite Intelligence,  is  unknown  in  Buddhism ;  that  it  is, 
in  fact.  Atheism.* 

The  following  record  of  a  conversation,  between  Mr. 
Judson  and  his  Burman  teacher,  will  show  that  the 
system,  as  understood  by  its  most  intelligent  adherents, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  statements. 

September  30,  1815.  Had  the  following  conversation 
with  my  teacher,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it     This  m^ 

*  Learned  men  may  find  evidence  in  the  sacred  books  that  the 
primitive  idea  of  Nigban  was  rather  that  of  celestial  repose,  a 
state  exalted  above  pain,  decay,  or  change,  than  one  of  absolute 
non-existence, —  a  subject  certainly  of  much  interest  to  the  philo- 
sophic inquirer.  But,  as  universally  understood, —  the  point  of 
practical  importance  to  the  missionary,  it  was  in  the  view  even  of 
the  most  intelligent  Imd  best-educated  Burmans,  nothing  short  of 
mnnihilation. 
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has  been  with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sen- 
siblo,  learned,  and  candid  man  that  I  have  ever  found  among 
the   Burinans.     lie  is  forty-seven  years  of   age,  and  his 

name   is   Oo  Oungmen.    I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is 

dead.  Oo.  I  have  heard  so.  J.  His  soul  is  lost,  I  think. 
Oo.  Why  so?  J.  He  was  not  a  disciple  of  Christ  Oo* 
How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  see  his  soul.  /. 
How  do  you  know  whether  the  root  of  that  mango-tree  fs 
good  ?  You  cannot  see  it;  but  you  ean  judge  by  the  fruit 
on  its  branches.  Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J.  was  not  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ,  because  his  words  and  actions  were  not  such 
as  indicate  a  disciple.  Oo.  And  so,  all  who  are  not  disci- 
ples of  Christ  are  lost  ?  J,  Yes,  all,  whether  Burmans  or 
foreigners.  Oo.  This  is  hard.  J.  Yes,  it  is  hard  indeed* 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  par- 
ents and  all,  to  tell  you  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little  he  said.  How  is  it 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men  ? 
J.  Are  not  all  men  sinners,  and  deserving  of  punishment 
in  a  future  state  ?  Oo.  Yes,  all  must  suffer  in  some  future 
state  for  the  sins  they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the 
crime  as  surely  as  the  wheel  of  the  cart  follows  the  footsteps 
of  the  ox.  J.  Now,  according  to  the  Burman  system, 
there  is  no  escape.  According  to  the  Christian  system, 
there  is.  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners,  has 
borne  their  sins ;  and  now  those  who  believe  on  him,  and 
become  his  disciples,  are  released  from  the  punishment  they 
deserve.  At  death,  they  are  received  into  heaven,  and  are 
[happy  forever.  Oo.  That  1  will  never  believe.  My  mind 
is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all  existence 
involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  The 
whole  universe  is  only  destruction  and  reproduction.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  wise  man  to  raise  his  desires  above  all 
things  that  exist,  and  aspire  to  mghan^  the  state  where  there 
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is  no  existence.  J.  Teacher,  there  are  two  evil  futurities, 
and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and  an- 
nihilation, or  nigban,  is  an  cN-il,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  fu- 
ture existence  is  alone  good.  Oo.  I  admit  that  is  best  if  it 
could  be  perpetual,  but  it  cannot  be.  Whatever  iv.is  liable 
to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction.  Nigban  is  the  only 
permanent  good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained  by  Gau- 
dama,  the  last  deity.  /.  If  there  be  no  eternal  being,  you 
cannot  account  for  any  thing.  Whence  this  world,  and  all 
that  we  see?  Oo.  Fate.  «/.  Fate!  The  cause  must  al- 
ways be  equal  to  the  effect  See,  I  raise  this  table.  See 
also  that  ant  under  it  Suppose  I  were  invisible,  would  a 
wise  man  say  the  ant  raised  it  ?  Now,  iate  is  not  even  an 
ant  Fate  is  a  word ;  that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent ;  not  a 
thing.  What  is  fate  ?  Oo,  The  fate  of  creatures  is  the 
influence  which  their  good  or  bad  deeds  have  on  their  future 
existence.  J.  If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an 
exerter.  If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  de- 
terminer. Oo,  No,  there  is  no  determiner.  There  cannot 
be  an  eternal  being.  /.  Consider  this  point  It  is  a  main 
point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution  of 
a  pnrpose,  there  must  be  an  agent  Oo.  (After  a  little 
thought)  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided  and 
hard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  something  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  shall  never  believe. 

Baddhism  is  not,  in  itself,  an  immoral'  system.  The 
oommunications  of  Gaudama,  forming  an  exceedingly 
Yoluminous  body  of  sacred  literature,  have  proved,  so 
far  as  examined,  remarkably  pure  in  their  moral  tone. 
The  stories  of  Gaudaraa's  transmigrations,  extending 
throagh  many  hundred  volumes,  though  a  tissue  of 
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extravagant  and  itbsurd  fancies,  are  entirelj  free  from 
that  obsct^ne  spirit  which  taints  the  sacred  legends  of 
the  Hindoos.  Its  moral  code,  though  aiming  chieflj 
at  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct,  is  based  on 
tlie  foundation  principles  of  morality.  "Thou  shalt  not 
lie  ;  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,"  are  its  five  cardinal  precepts.  It  also  incul- 
cates government  of  the  temper,  kindness  to  the  needy, 
and  purity  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action. 

But  were  its  morality  a  hundred-fold  more  excellent. 
Buddhism  would  still  be  entirely  wanting  in  vital  power. 
Its  incentives  to  a  life  of  virtue  are  purely  selfish  and 
sensual,  and  hence  cannot  touch  the  moral  nature. 
What  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  has  the  fear  of  be- 
coming a  wild  beast  or  loathsome  reptile,  or  of  being 
broiled  for  ages  on  a  gridiron ;  or,  on  the  other,  the 
hope  of  the  physical  enjoyments  of  their  material 
Paradise,  or  of  the  unconscious  repose  of  nigban,  to 
change  a  sinful  being  into  one  who  is  pure,  truthful, 
benevolent,  and  holy  ?  The  means  are  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  adapted  to  the  end.  Even  were  the 
penalty  annexed  to  sin  suited  to  influence  a  moral  being, 
its  force  is  nullified  by  the  idea  that  guilt  may  be 
balanced  by  merit,  and  that  the  merit  of  prostrations 
and  offerings  to  priests,  of  the  recitation  of  prajen. 
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of  the  erection  of  pagodas  and  kyoungs,  stands  on  the 
Mune  level  with  the  highest  moral  excellence.  The  act 
highest  in  the  scale  of  virtue,  is  the  making  of  an  idol. 
Almsgiving  has  its  regular  gradations  of  merit,  founded 
not  upon  the  necessities,  but  the  rank  of  the  recipient. 
TbuSy  while  charity  to  a  common  laborer  insures  "  long 
life,  beauty,  strength,  knowledge,  and  prosperity,"  only 
through  a  hundred  transmigrations,  the  influence  ex- 
tends through  two  thousand,  if  bestowed  on  one  of  the 
upper  classes,  still  more  if  on  a  priest  Pure  benev- 
olence, founded  on  heartfelt  love  to  our  neighbor  as  a 
man  and  brother,  is  unknown  to  this  system.  Merit  or 
virtue  being,  moreover,  merely  so  much  capital  to  be 
invested  in  the  next  state  of  existence,  it  knows  nothing 
of  the  virtue  of  gratitude.  So  thoroughly  has  the  selfish 
principle  of  their  religion  moulded  the  popular  life, 
that  no  expression  equivalent  to  '*  I  thank  you,"  is 
found  in  the  Burmese  language.  The  donor  bestows, 
and  the  needy  receives,  with  the  perfect  understanding 
on  both  sides  that  it  is,  all  a  matter  of  pure  selfishness. 
That  divine  spirit  of  love,  by  which  Christianity  seeks 
to  draw  all  mankind  into  one  great  brotherhood,  is 
'wholly  wanting  to  this  cold  and  dreary  system. 

Buddhism  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  an 
alabaster  image,  perfect  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  life.     No  living  Creator,  watching 
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with  infinite  father-love  over  the  universe  which  he 
has  made,  caring  even  for  the  sparrow,  and  numberiog 
the  very  hairs  of  our  heads ;  no  Redeemer,  to  whom 
the  weary,  guilty  soul  may  flee  for  pardon  and  comfort ; 
no  source  of  spiritual  life,  through  whose  divine  in- 
fluence the  soul  can  be  created  anew  in  the  image  of 
its  Father ;  no  heaven  of  eternal  bliss,  above  the  fear 
of  pain  or  change,  as  the  joyful  close  of  the  earthlj 
pilgrimage  !  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  these  glorious 
truths  blotted  from  our  faith.  What  would  it  be  to  us, 
though  it;5  moral  precepts  were  left  in  all  their  purity? 
What  motives  to  virtue,  what  strength  in  temptatioQ) 
what  consolation  to  the  fainting  soul  under  the  trials  of 
the  present  state,  could  it  offer?  The  change  would 
be  like  that  of  passing  from  the  regions  of  life  and 
light,  into  those  of  eternal  despair  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  But  it  is  especially  at  the  final  hour,  that 
Christianity  reveals  its  superiority  over  every  false 
system  of  religion.  Buddhism  has  no  comfort  for  the 
dying  sinner.  All  his  external  observances,  and  selfish 
acts  of  virtue,  cannot  silence  the  voice  of  that  law, 
written  on  the  soul  of  every  human  being,  which  de- 
mands ^^  truth  in  the  inward  parts.*'  They  caimot 
extinguish  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  coming  misery  due 
to  tlie  transgressor.  We  can  hardly  wonder,  then,  that 
the  poor  Buddhist,  casting  his  thoughts  forward  from 
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the  verge  of  life  into  that  dark,  restless,  shoreless  sea 
of  transmigration,  should  sigh  for  the  eternal  sleep  of 
nigban,  as  the  one  boon  of  his  religion  worthy  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  truly  wise. 

Such,  at  this  moment,  is  the  only  religion  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  family  ! 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  theological 
tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  its  theory  of  the  material 
aniverse,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  true  antidote 
to  its  power  was  to  be  found  in  science.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  geography  and  astronomy,  it  has  been 
sud,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  Buddhism.  Did  the 
system  exbt  merely  as  an  abstract  theory,  this  would 
be  a  just  view.  But  a  religion,  which  has  for  ages 
been  identifying  itself  with  the  hfe  of  a  nation,  cannot 
be  killed  by  destroying  its  scientific  basis.  It  has  a 
thousand  points  of  attachment,  through  which  it  draws 
sustenance,  quite  irrespective  of  the  root  from  which  it 
sprung. 

The  pretty  apologue,*  used  by  a  Karen  convert,  to 
illustrate  the  insidious  influence  of  sin,  applies  equally 
well  to  this  case.  ^  The  Klur  f  said  to  the  Teak-tree : 
*  Let  me  come  and  sleep  to-night  in  your  branches.' 

*  For  this  pleasing  specimen  of  Karen  literatare,  I  am  indebted 
to  Miss  Vinton,  who  has  spent  thirteen  years  as  a  missionary  in 
Bnrmah,  chiefly  among  the  Karens. 

t  A  gigantic  parasitical  plant,  common  in  Burmah. 

10 
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The  Teak  said,  *  You  may  come.*  So  the  Klur  crept 
up  the  trunk,  and  spread  itself  out  among  the  boughs 
of  the  noble  tree.  The  next  morning,  the  Teak  wished 
his  guest  to  depart ;  but  the  Klur  said,  '  Let  me  stay 
one  night  longer.'  The  second  day  the  same  thing 
was  repeated,  and  the  Klur  was  again  permitted  to 
remain.  But  on  the  third  morning,  when  the  Teak 
said,  *  Now  leave  me,'  the  Klur  answered :  *  Nay,  force 
me  to  do  it,  if  you  can  ! '  For  the  wily  plant  had  by 
this  time  so  fastened  itself  upon  its  hospitable  neigh- 
bor, that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  Teak  to  rid 
himself  of  it.  And  so,  rootless  as  it  was,  the  Klar 
grew  and  flourished,  feeding  itself  upon  the  sap  and 
juices  of  the  tree ;  nor  could  they  ever  again  be 
separated,  till  it  had  drained  out  the  life  of  its  sup- 
porter, and  both  fell  and  perished  together." 

Like  that  monstrous  serpent- plant,  Buddhism  had, 
for  centuries,  been  growing  with  the  life-growth  of 
society.  Generation  after  generation  had  come  up 
under  its  influence.  The  lisping  child  had  been  taught 
to  bow  down  to  the  image  of  Gaudama,  behind  its  little 
offering  of  rice  and  flowers.  The  glitter  of  the  tall 
pagoda  on  the  neighboring  hill,  and  the  tinkling  sym- 
phonies of  its  gilded  bells,  were  among  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  early  years.  A  national  literature  of 
no  mean  pretensions,  which  had  been,  for  centuries,  the 
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chief  source  of  mental  culture  to  the  race,  was  the  mere 
efflorescence  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  priesthood, 
though  not  exercising  the  mysterious  spell  over  the 
popular  mindy  as  immediate  organs  and  representatives 
of  deitj,  which  gives  to  many  false  systems  their  chief 
power,  nor  even  ministering  at  the  altar,  yet  formed  a 
strong  link  between  the  people  and  their  religion.  The 
Buddhist  priesthood  is  not,  like  the  Brahmlnic,  a  he- 
reditary caste.  Any  man  of  re&pectable  standing  in 
society  may  enter  its  ranks,  and*,  if  he  chooses,  for  a 
limited  term;  returning  at  its  expiration  to  secular 
business  without  reproach,  and  retaining,  through  life, 
an  important  accession  of  personal  dignity  and  influence. 
It  is  a  matter  of  family  pride  and  distinction  to  count 
at  least  one  representative  among  the  wearers  of  the 
Ifdlow  robe  ;  and  h^nce,  according  to  Dr.  Judson's  tes- 
timony, ^  the  priesthood  has  its  roots  in  almost  every 
fiunily  of  respectability  in  Burmah."  Then  they  are 
the  national  schoolmasters ;  and,  as  such,  rank  de- 
servedly as  great  public  benefactors.  The  five  millions 
of  readers,  whom  Mr.  Judson  found  in  Burmali,  owed 
the  ability  solely  to  the  gratuitous  schools  taught  by 
the  priests,  every  rainy  season,  in  their  beautiful 
kyoungs.  Religion  and  education  were  thus  insepar- 
ably united  in  the  mind  of  the  community.  Add  to  these 
things,  that  Buddhism  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
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empire,  sustained  bj  the  monarch  to  whom  belong  the 
])roperty,  persons,  lives,  and  consciences  of  his  subjects ; 
that  in  its  outward  forms  it  is  a  gorgeous  system,  well 
adapted  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  imagination ;  and 
finally,  take  into  the  account  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  human  heart  ever  clings  to  a  religion  of  works,  in 
preforence  to  that  which  offers  salvation  freely  as  the 
gift  of  God,  —  and  we  see  that,  in  undertaking  to  un- 
dermine this  hoary  structure,  the  young  missionary  put 
his  hand  to  no  light  task.  But  he  knew  that  it  had 
one  vulnerable  point,  —  its  inadequacy  to  meet  the 
deepest  necessities  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  not  bj 
lectures  on  cosmogony  and  geography  that  he  proposed 
making  his  assault,  but  by  speaking  directly  to  the 
conscience ;  proclaiming  an  eternal,  holy  God,  the 
Creator,  Upliolder,  and  Judge  of  men,  and  an  atoning 
Saviour,  able  and  ready  to  save,  unto  the  uttermost,  all 
who  come  unto  God  by  him. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE   LANGUAGE. 


The  laborer  had  at  length  reached  his  chosen  field. 
It  stretched  out,  a  wretched,  sterile,  neglected  scene 
before  his  earnest  gaze,  and  his  heart  burned  with  desire 
to  be  at  work.  But  the  implements  of  labor  were 
yet  wanting.  The  acquisition  of  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult languages  ever  used  bj  men,  lay  between  him 
and  the  first  stroke  of  missionary  service.  Among  the 
various  families  of  Indian  tongues,  the  Burmese  stood 
alone,  having  no  marked  affinities  with  any  which  had 
become  known  to  Europeans.  He  had  neither  gram- 
mar  nor  dictionary  to  aid  his  first  steps ;  nor  was  a 
teacher  to  be  found  who  understood  both  Burman  and 
English. 

Nor  would  such  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  as 
might  suffice  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business, 
or  for  mere  literary  research,  answer  his  purpose. 
The  task  he  set  for  hunself  was  such  a  command  of 
it,  as  would  render  it  an  instrument  no  less  pliant  to 
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his  will,  ill  every  varietj  of  mental  process,  than  his 
mother- tongue.  To  perform  the  whole  work  of  a 
pioneer  missionary,  in  this  peculiar  sphere  of  labor,  he 
must  become  an  author  in  the  language,  a  popular 
preacher,  a  metaphysical  rcasoner,  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.  All  this  he  accomplished,  and,  in  every 
particular,  with  preeminent  success.  —  Which  of  our 
best  Gei*man  scholars,  in  this  country,  would  under- 
take such  exploits  in  that  kindred  tongue ;  for  instance, 
to  conduct  philosophic  debates  with  the  disciples  of 
Ilegel  or  Schelling,  or  to  compose  religious  treatises, 
or  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
use  of  our  transatlantic  cousins?  In  the  Burman, 
the  difficulty  was  incomparably  greater.  A  writer  in 
the  Calcutta  Review  thus  speak  of  its  characteristics: 
'"  Some  languages,  however,  —  and  the  Burman  is  one, 
—  seem  to  mould  themselves  with  great  difficult  to 
the  elimination  of  thought,  in  the  intermediate  stages 
of  a  continued  chain  of  close  argument  In  such 
languages  an  argument,  or  train  of  reasoning,  appears 
to  advance  with  abrupt  steps,  tlie  mind  being  lefl  to 
trace  and  fill  up  their  connection.  The  resulting 
formula  has  to  be  reached,  dropping  out,  as  it  were, 
some  of  the  intermediate  equations.  Let  our  readers 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  difficulty,  in  their  own 
powerful  Saxon  tongue,  of  discoursing  upon  freewill. 
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predestination^  and  manj  other  such  suhjects,  and 
then  endeavor  to  realize  to  themselves  how  infinitely 
more  difficult  the  attempt  must  be  in  a  language  of 
monosyllabic  formation  and  structure ;  its  very  polysyl- 
lables being  the  roughest  possible  mosaic  of  monosyl- 
lables, and  the  genius  and  construction  of  the  language 
such  that  even  the  simple  language  of  the  gospels  — 
the  sentences  of  which  are,  in  general,  so  remarkably 
plain  and  free  from  complication —  is  beyond  its  flexi- 
bility, the  simplest  sentences  in  the  gospels  of  Mark 
or  John  having  to  be  chopped  up  and  decomposed,  in 
Older  to  adapt  them  to  this  peculiar  language."  Nor 
does  even  thi^  present  the  whole  difficulty.  As  the  off- 
spring of  heathen  mind,  this  strange  tongue  furnished, 
naturally,  no  terms  for  Christian  ideas.  To  this  he 
must  himself  mould  it,  afler  having  first  transferred  its 
whole  capacity  of  expression  to  his  own  mind. 

To  this  gigantic  task  Judson  addressed  himself  with 
the  same  force  of  resolution  by  which  he  had  pushed 
his  way,  against  all  obstacles,  into  the  missionary  field. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  labor  to  which  he  was  singu- 
larly adapted  by  his  intellectual  gifts  and  habits.  Not 
that  he  was  one  of  those  linguistic  prodigies,  who 
Bometimes  astonish  the  world  by  their  monstrous 
facility,  in  catching  the  mere  words  and  phrases  of  a 
foreign  tongue.     His  ability,  in  this  respect,  did  not 
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exceed  that  of  most  well-balanced  and  well-trained 
minds.  We  find  that  Mrs.  Judson  learned  to  speak 
the  Burman  with  fluency  sooner  than  he  did.  But  for 
feeling  his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  language,  and  fol- 
lowing out  its  innate  principles  of  development,  till  the 
whole  structure  stood  in  characteristic  form  before  his 
eye,  —  in  this  he  has  had  few  equals,  and  probably 
no  superiors.  It  was  not  so  much  quickness  as  method ; 
the  action  of  a  mind  naturally  clear  and  vigorous,  but 
indebted,  for  its  unerring  precision  and  force  of  move- 
ment, to  his  long  course  of  severe  intellectual  training. 
Uad  he  allowed  himself,  while  at  school  and  college, 
to  contract  habits  of  superficial  study,  or  had  he  cut 
short  the  term  of  preparation  that  he  might  hasten 
two  or  three  years  sooner  to  the  field  of  labor,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  result !  That  familiarity 
with  the  general  laws  of  language,  and  with  the  genius 
of  various  languages  which  he  had  derived  from  a 
critical  study  of  the  classical  and  Hebrew  tongues, 
were,  in  his  case,  what  Belzoni's  researches  among  the 
Libyrinths  of  Thebes  were  to  him,  when  he  sat  down 
before  the  blank  wall  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes, 
and  reasoned  out  the  passage  to  its  interior  treasures. 
No  time,  after  arriving  on  missionary  ground,  was 
wasted  in  blundering  guesswork ;  every  step  he  ad- 
vanced was  taken  once  for  all.     Within  three  years 
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after  entering  Bunnab,  the  man  who  had  acquired  his 
first  little  stock  of  words  by  pointing  to  the  common 
objects  about  him,  and  catching  their  names  from  the 
lips  of  the  natives,  prepared  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  re- 
mariuible  productions  in  the  field  of  philology.  It  was 
printed,  twentj-six  years  after,  at  the  mission  press,  in 
Maulmain ;  and  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Judson^s  literary  labors,  in  the  Calcutta  Review :  "  He 
published  another  work,  a  grammar,  of  no  pretensions, 
and  of  very  small  dimensions,  yet  a  manual  which 
indicated  the  genius  of  the  man,  perhaps,  more  strik- 
ingly than  any  thing  else,  except  his  Bible.  He  has 
managed,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
to  condense  into  a  few  short  pages  [only  seventy-six] 
a  most  complete  grammar  of  this  difficult  tongue ;  and 
as  the  student  grows  in  knowledge,  pari  passu,  this 
little  volume  rises  in  his  estimation  ;  for  its  lucid,  com- 
prehensive conciseness  becomes  more  and  more  mani- 
fest. In  our  limited  acquaintance  with  languages, 
whether  of  the  East  or  West,  we  have  seen  no  work 
in  any  tongue  which  we  should  compare  with  this  in 
brevity  and  completeness ;  yet  we  have,  in  our  day,  had 
to  study  and  wade  through  some  long,  and  some  would- 
be  short  grammars." 

But  the  mere  philosophical  analysis  of  the  language 
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Lad  little  interest  for  him,  except  as  the  means  to  a 
practical  cud.  For  his  purposes,  he  must  not  onljr 
learn  to  know  the  language,  but  to  live  it;  it  must  be 
not  the  mere  tree-skeleton,  as  it  stands  in  the  winter  of 
our  frigid  clime,  stiffly  pencilled  against  the  sky ;  but 
the  tree  of  &ummer,  waving  and  rustling  with  its  crown 
of  innumerable  leaves,  and  full  of  the  mysterious  mur- 
murs and  many-voiced  music  of  human  life.  He  had 
received  from  nature  that  poetic  warmth  of  tempera- 
ment, that  delicacy  of  taste  and  sensibility,  necessary 
to  apprehend  the  living  forms  of  speech  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  shape  and  hue ;  and  these  fine  natural  instincts 
had  been  richly  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  and 
Eiiglitih  literature.  He  now  made  it  his  great  business 
to  strip  from  his  mind  the  specific  forms  of  his  previous 
culture,  and  wholly  remould  and  reclothe  it  in  those  of 
a  new  and  strange  speech ;  to  become  literally  a  Bar- 
man to  the  Burmans,  that  he  might  at  least  save  some 
of  them.  His  perfect  success  in  this  attempt  will  ap- 
pear through  the  whole  course  of  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative. Delibei*ately  abjuring  the  use  of  English,  he 
talked  and  read  Burman,  till  his  inward  life  became 
identified  with  it ;  till  his  intellectual  processes,  and  his 
very  emotions,  poured  themselves  in  this  new  channel 
with  even  a  freer  and  fuller  current,  than  ever  they  had 
done,  or  perhaps  could  have  done  in  his  native  tongue  ; 
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for  there  was  something  of  oriental  fervor  in  his  nature, 
to  which  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  English  expres- 
sion would  always  havd^been  a  restraint. 

To  the  study  of  the  living  language  he  soon  added 
that  of  the  Pali,  the  language  of  the  sacred  hooks, 
through  which  the  religion  of  Gaudama  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  empire.  Its  structure  he  found  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  Burman;  it  being  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  with  which  the  latter  has  no  affinity.  But  so 
many  of  its  words  had  been  introduced  into  the  vemac- 
alar,  especially  as  theological  terms,  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  necessary  to  accuracy  in  the  communica- 
tion of  religious  ideas,  and  indispensable  to  a  translator 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  found  the  number  of  its  words  in 
use  to  be  about  four  thousand.  These  he  first  arranged 
iQto  a  dictionary,  with  Burman  definitions ;  then  the  cor- 
responding Burman  words  into  a  second  part,  with  Eng- 
lish definitions.  He  afterwards  prepared  a  larger  Burman 
and  English  dictionary,  which  was  probably  completed 
in  1817,  and  was  printed  in  1826.  In  thus  putting 
Into  permanent  form  the  results  of  his  labors,  he  aimed 
to  lay  a  solid  basis  for  the  future  operations  of  the 
mission. 

The  following  letters,  which  all  belong  to  the  third 
year  of  the  mission,  present  an  interesting  view  of  the 
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progress  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  of  the  living  missionaxy 
spirit  which  he  carried  into  his  literary  labors. 

To  the  Rev,  Dr,  BaUes, 

Bakooon,  Janoarj  16, 1816. 
Dear  Brother  :  Yours  of  March,  1 815, 1  lately  received, 
and  read  with  real  satisfaction.  Neither  Brother  Rice  nor 
any  of  the  others  that  you  mention  have  yet  been  heard  of 
in  these  parts.  May  they  not  be  far  distant  Whenever 
they  shall  arrive,  I  hope  to  be  of  some  real  service  to  them 
in  their  preparatory  studies,  and  to  be  able  to  give  them,  in 
a  short  time,  information  on  many  points  which  it  has  cosi 
me  months  to  acquire.  I  just  now  begin  to  see  my  way  fi>x^ 
ward  in  this  language,  and  hope  that  two  or  three  years  more 
will  make  it  somewhat  familiar ;  but  I  have  met  with  difficul- 
ties that  I  had  no  idea  oT  before  I  entered  upon  the  work. 
For  a  European  or  American  to  acquire  a  living  oriental 
language,  root  and  branch,  and  make  it  his  own,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  his  acquiring  a  cognate  language  of  the 
West,  or  any  of  the  dead  languages,  as  they  are  studied  Mn 
the  schools.  One  circumstance  may  serve  to  illustrate  this. 
I  once  had  occasion  to  devote  about  two  months  to  the  study 
of  the  French.  I  have  now  been  above  two  years  engaged 
on  the  Burman  ;  but  if  I  were  to  choose  between  a  Burman 
and  a  French  book  to  bo  examined  in,  without  previoos 
study,  I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  choose  the 
French.  When  we  take  up  a  western  language,  the  nmilarity 
in  the  characters,  in  very  many  terms,  in  many  modes  of 
expression,  and  in  the  general  structure  of  sentences,  its 
being  in  fair  print,  (a  circumstance  we  hardly  think  of,)  and 
the  assistance  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  instructors,  ren- 
der the  work  comparatively  easy.    But  when  wo  take  up  a 
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language  spoken  by  a  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
whose  very  thoughts  run  in  channels  diverse  from  ours,  and 
whose  modes  of  expression  are  consequently  all  new  and 
uncouth ;  when  we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  des- 
titute of  the  least  resemblance  to  any  language  we  had  ever 
met  with,  and  these  words  not  fairly  divided  and  distinguished, 
as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks  and  points,  and  capitals,  but 
run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
seeming  to  the  eye  but  ouq  long  word ;  when,  instead  of 
clear  characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratches  on 
dried  palm  leaves  strung  together  and  called  a  book ;  when 
we  haTe  no  dictionary,  and  no  interpreter  to  explain  a  single 
word,  and  must  get  something  of  the  language  before  we  can 
aifail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  native  teacher, — 

"Hoc  opus,  hio  labor  est'* 

I  had  hoped,  before  I  came  here,  that  it  would  not  be  my 
lot  to  have  to  go  on  alone,  without  any  guide  in  an  unex- 
plored path,  especially  as  missionaries  had  been  here  before. 
But  Mr.  Chater  had  lefl  the  country,  and  Mr.  Carey  was  with 
me  but  very  little,  before  he  left  the  mission  and  the  mission- 
ary work  altogether. 

I  long  to  write  something  more  interesting  and  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  the  mission ;  but  it  must  not  yet  be  expected. 
It  uffiivoidably  takes  several  years  to  acquire  such  a  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  converse  and  write  intelligibly  on  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Carey  once  told  me,  that 
after  he  had  been  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  thought  he  was 
doing  very  well  in  conversing  and  preaching  to  the  natives, 
they  (as  he  was  afterwards  convinced)  knew  not  what  he 
was  about*  A  young  missionary  who  expects  to  pick  up  the 
language  in  a  year  or  two  will  probably  find  that  he  has  not 
counted  the  cost     If  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
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good  interpreter,  he  maj  be  oaefiil  by  tbat  mMUL  Baft  k» 
will  find,  especiallj  if  be  is  in  a  new  place,  where  the  ica/  ii 
not  prepared,  and  no  preTioas  ideaa  cmnmnnicatied,  that  to 
qualify  himself  to  commnnicate  di?ine  truth  intelligibly  by 
his  own  voice  or  pen,  is  not  the  work  of  a  year.  HoweTer, 
notwithstanding  my  present  incompetency,  I  am  beginning 
to  translate  the  New  Testament,  being  extremely  anzions  to 
get  some  parts  of  Scripture,  at  least,  into  an  intell%;ibla 
shape,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  read,  as  oocaaion 
offers,  to  the  Burmans  I  meet  with. 

My  paper  allows  me  to  add  nothing  more  but  to  beg  your 
prayers,  that  while  I  am  much  occupied  in  wordi  and  phnaei, 
and  destitute  of  those  go^wl  privileges  you  so  rioh^  «i\joj, 
in  the  midst  of  your  dear  church  and  people,  I  may  not  loaa 
the  life  of  religion  in  my  souL 

I  remain,  dear  brother. 

Yours  Yery  affectionately, 

A.  JuDaoM,  Jb. 

7b  AeRtv.  Dr.  StaugkUm. 

I  am  sometimes  a  Utde  dispirited,  when  I  reflect  that,  ftr 
two  or  three  years  past,  I  have  been  drilling  at  A,  B,  C,  and 
granunar.  But  I  consider  agun  that  the  gift  of  tongnes  is 
not  granted  in  these  times ;  that  some  one  must  acquire  thia 
language  by  dint  of  application ;  must  tnuislate  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  must  preach  the  gospd  to  the  people  fai  their  own 
tongue,  or  how  can  they  be  saved?  My  views  of  the  mie- 
monary  object  are,  indeed,  different  from  what  they  were, 
when  I  was  first  set  on  fira  by  Buchanan's  ^  Star  In  the 
East,"  six  years  aga  But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  a 
closer  acquaintance  widi  an  olject  diminiAea  oar  attaehment 
and  preference.  We  sometimes  discover  beantiea,  as  well  as 
deformities,  which  were  overlooked  on  a  soperAeial  viaw ; 
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wbeu  some  attractions  lose  their  force,  others  more  perma- 
nent and  exerted ;  and  when  the  glitter  in  which  novelty 
invested  the  object  has  passed  away,  more  substantial  excel- 
lences have  room  to  disclo^ie  their  influence ;  and  so  it  has 
been  with  me,  I  hope,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  missions. 
I  remain,  reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately  in  the  Lord, 

A.  JuosoN,  Jb. 

To  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice, 

Bakgoon,  August  8, 1816. 

Mt  dear  Brother  Rice  :  I  have  completed  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Burman  language,  which  I  hope  will  be  useful  to 
you ;  also  a  tract,  which  I  hope  to  get  printed  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Hough  arrives. 

If  any  ask  what  success  I  meet  with  among  the  natives, 
tell  them  to  look  at  Otaheite,  where  the  missionaries  labored 
nearly  twenty  years,  and,  not  meeting  with  the  slightest  suc- 
cess, began  to  be  neglected  by  all  the  Christian  world,  and 
the  very  name  of  Otaheite  began  to  be  a  shame  to  the  cause 
of  missions ;  and  now  the  blessing  begins  to  come.  TeU 
them  to  look  at  Bengal,  also,  where  Dr.  Thomas  had  been 
laboring  seventeen  years  (that  is,  from  1783  to  1800)  before 
the  first  convert,  Krishma,  was  baptized.  When  a  few  con- 
verts are  once  made,  things  move  on ;  but  it  requires  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  have  been  here  to  make  a  first  impression 
on  a  heathen  people.  If  they  ask  again.  What  prospect  of 
ultimate  success  is  there  ?  tell  them.  As  much  as  that  there  is 
an  almighty  and  futhful  God,  who  will  perform  his  promises, 
and  no  more.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  them,  beg  them  to  let 
me  stay  and  try  it,  and  to  let  you  come,  and  to  give  us  our 
bread;  or,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  bread  on  such  a 
Ibriom  hope  as  has  nothing  but  the  Word  of  God  to  sustain 
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it,  beg  of  tbem,  aft  leait|  not  to  prevent  odMit  from  gjLvug  «| 
bread ;  and,  if  we  live  loaie  twentjr  or  thirlj  yeerii  thejr  ugr 
hear  from  us  again. 

Tliia  climate  is  good — better  than  in  anj  other  part  of  the 
East  But  it  is  a  most  filthy,  wretched  place.  Misnonariaa 
must  not  calculate  on  the  least  comibrt,  but  whaft  thej  find 
in  one  another  and  their  woric  Howeveri  if  a  ship  waa  lying 
in  the  river,  ready  to  convey  me  to  any  part  of  the  world  I 
should  choose,  and  that,  too,  with  the  entire  i^iprobatioii  of 
all  my  Christian  friends,  I  would  prefer  dying  to  embaildng. 
This  is  an  immense  field,  and,  since  the  Serampore  misBon 
aries  have  left  it,  it  is  wholly  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the 
American  Baptists.  If  we  desert  it,  the  blood  of  the  Binw 
mans  will  be  required  of  us. 

XouTs  every 

A.  JUXMKMI,  Jb. 

To  Ae  Rev.  Dr.  BaUwin. 

Rajmoocb,  Angnst  St  1110. 
Rev.  and  dkab  Sir  :  It  is  about  aevea  months  auiee  I 
wrote  to  America.  The  first  three  mondii  of  this  time  I 
was  employed  on  the  Burman  language  in  a  mon  ieterwtiiig 
manner  than  I  had  ever  been.  I  b^gaa  to  enter  into  mjr 
studies  with  such  pleasure  and  tpixiti  and  to  make  audi  apid 
progress,  as  encomged  me  to  hope  that  the  time  was  not  hat 
distant  when  I  should  be  able  to  eommenee  nSmomuyoftn^ 
tions.  I  was  goang  Ibrward  in  a  oouise  of  most  valnahle 
Burman  reading,  and,  at  tibe  same  time,  had  begun  to  tnum* 
late  one  of  the  Gespels,  and  to  write  a  View  of  tiie  Christian 
Religion,  in  Burman,  whidiy  in  fanaginatk»,  were  ah«ad|y  ia- 
ished,  and  circulating  among  the  natives,  when,  aU  of  a  aoi* 
den,  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  saaion,  whiohi  in  this  ooimtiyt  * 
most  severe  during  the  montiia  of  Mneh  aiidifril»I  WM 
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seized  with  a  distreanng  weakness  and  pain  in  mj  eyes  and 
bead,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  my  delightful  pursuits,  and  re- 
duced me  to  a  pitiable  state  indeed.  Since  that  time,  except- 
ing at  some  intervals,  I  have  been  unable  to  read,  or  write, 
or  make  any  exertion  whatever.  Sometimes  I  have  almost 
given  up  the  hope  that  I  should  ever  be  of  any  more  service ; 
sometimes  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  trying  a  short  voyage 
at  sea.  This  last  was  my  intention,  when  I  heard  of  brother 
Hough's  arrival  in  Bengal,  and  concluded  to  wait  until  ho 
should  be  settled  here,  when  I  could  leave  more  conven- 
iently. But,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  now  ten  days  since  I 
have  experienced  a  turn  of  severe  pain,  though  I  still  feel 
great  weakness  in  my  head,  and,  indeed,  throughout  my 
whole  nervous  system.  I  begin  now  to  hope  that  I  shall 
gradually  recover,  though  I  fear  I  never  shall  be  as  I  for- 
merly was. 

During  my  illness,  when  able  to  do  any  thing,  I  have  em- 
ployed myself  in  collecting  what  knowledge  I  have  hitherto 
acquired  of  the  language,  and  putting  it  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  grammar,  that  it  might  not  be  wholly  lost  to 
others.  My  tract,  also,  is  at  length  ready  for  the  press,  and 
I  send  a  copy  by  this  conveyance  to  Philadelphia,  which  may 
be  some  gratification  to  the  Board.  I  would  send  a  copy  of 
the  grammar  also,  if  I  was  able,  but  it  is  too  bulky  to  be 
txanscribed,  in  my  present  state. 

I  expect  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  ordered  up  to 
Ava.  The  press,  also,  which  has  just  arrived  from  Bengal, 
will  not  probably  be  allowed  to  stop  long  in  Rangoon.  This 
will  open  a  wide  field,  and  make  it  necessary  to  support  two 
stations.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  the  Board  will  endeavor  to 
■end  out  one  or  two  men  with  brother  Rice,  or  as  soon  after 
as  possible.  The  sooner  they  arc  on  the  grouud,  learning 
the  language,  the  sooner  they  will  be  fit  for  service.    I  have 

never  befiure  thought  it  prudent  to  write  finr  more  men  in  ad- 

11 
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dition  to  those  I  knew  irare  almdj  itotriaai  to  tbe  phoik 
But  some  favorable  proipecti  lately  htgui  to  open,  ond  tlio 
more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  thingii  the  la« 
reason  I  have  to  fear  that  the  gorenmeiU  of  the  oouitiy 
irill,  at  present,  oppoae  the  irork. 

We  know  not  the  designf  oi  God  in  regard  to  tUi  oodh? 
try ;  but  I  cannot  bat  have  raiidd  ezpectationf.  It  ii  trao 
we  may  have  to  labor  and  wait  many  yean  befim  the  hkm^ 
ing  comes.  Bat  we  aee  what  God  is  doing  in  other  heathen 
lands,  after  trymg  the  fidth  and  atncerity  of  his  servantSi 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Look  at  Otaheite,  Bengd, 
Africa.  And  is  Bormah  to  remain  a  solitaiy  instance  of  tho 
inefficacy  of  prayer,  of  the  fixrgetftilness  of  a  nanSM  and 
%ithful  God?  Is  it  nothing  that  an  attempt  is  began  to  be 
made ;  that,  in  one  instance,  the  language  is  considerably  a^ 
quired ;  that  a  tract  is  ready  for  publication,  which  is  inftellk 
gible  and  perspicnous,  and  will  gjve  the  Bunnans  their^lrit 
ideasofa,  Saviour  and  the  way  (tf  salvatxtt ;  that  a  prMS  and 
tjrpes  have  now  arrived,  and  a  printer  is  on  the  way ;  that  a 
grammar  is  finished,  to  fiualitate  the  studies  of  otherii  and  a 
dictionary  of  the  langoage  is  in  a  Tery  finward  state;  and 
that  the  way  is  now  prepared^  as  soon  as  health  perflDil^  l(» 
proceed  slowly  in  the'translation  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Is 
it  nothing  that,  just  at  this  time,  the  monarch  of  the  ooontry 
has  taken  a  violent  hate  to  the  priests  of  his  own  rdi^oiiy 
and  is  endeavoring,  with  all  his  power,  to  aztiEpale  ikm  whole 
order,  at  the  same  time  professing  to  be  an  inquirer  after  iSbt^ 
true  religion  ?  Is  all  this  to  be  set  down  a  mere  cipher  f  It 
is  true  that  we  may  desire  mneh  mcn^e.  But  let  us  use  whatP 
we  have,  and  God  will  give  vs  motOb  Howeveri  meo  mid 
jnoney  must  be  forthoomingi  Woik  cannot  be  done  withont 
men,  and  men  cannot  woik  without  bread ;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect the  ravens  to  feed  tiism  in  ordinary  nasss  I  do  not 
my  sereml  hnndrad  misiloBMama  «re  needed  hmni    lii%' 
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though  true,  would  be  idle  talk.  My  request  I  think  modest. 
Five  men,  allowing  two  or  three  to  each  of  the  stations,  is 
the  smallest  number, that  will  possibly  answer. 

I  hare  received  one  letter  only  from  Dr.  BKldwin ;  Mrs 
Jndson  has  also  received  one.  I  hope  that  brother  Hough  is 
the  bearer  of  others.  We  expect  him  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  yours,  &c. 

A.  JuosoN,  Jb. 

Let  no  young  candidate  for  ministerial  or  missionary 
work  plead,  after  reading  these  letters,  that  progress  in 
piety  is  incompatible  with  devotion  to  study.  Here  is 
a  man,  not  yet  twenty -eight  years  of  age,  cut  off  for 
nearly  three  years  from  the  advantages  of  Christian 
society,  of  public  worship,  and  of  active  exertion  in  the 
caose  of  religion,  and  during  this  whole  time  immersed 
in  the  study  of  a  pagan  language  and  literature.  Yet 
the  early  glow  of  faith,  of  zeal,  of  noble  resolution,  has 
experienced  no  chilL  Is  it  said  that  the  studies,  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  were  destitute  of  those  seduc- 
tive charms  which  beguile  the  young  votary  of  classic 
literature?  Judson  had  not  found  them  so.  Few, 
probably,  have  estimated  what  was  involved  in  this  long 
course  of  preparatory  labor.  In  the  Burman  literature, 
with  which  he  was  in  such  constant  and  immediate  con- 
tact year  after  year,  a  wide  and  curious  field  of  research 
was  opened,  jHresenting  peculiar  fascinations  to  such  a 
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mind.  This  singular  phase  of  the  human  intellect^— 
the  language  itself,  with  its-  novel  modes  of  express- 
ing thought ;  these  strange  conceptions  of  material  and 
spiritual  being  ;  these  extravagant,  grotesque,  jet  often 
beautiful  creations  of  oriental  fancy ;  how  could  all  this 
fail  to  lay  a  strong  grasp  on  the  scholar  and  the  man 
of  taste  ?  That  it  did  so,  we  have  ample  proof.  The 
flowers  of  Burmese  literature  would  never  have  so 
rooted  themselves  in  a  mind  that  did  not  delight  in 
their  beauty.  His  memory  teemed  with  its  treasures 
of  sacred  song  and  legend ;  and  their  very  spirit  was 
so  transfused  into  his  own  writings,  that  the  most  crit- 
ical Burman  scholar  could  not  distinguish  them  from 
native  compositions. 

Now  what  was  the  spell  by  which  this  was  rendered 
harmless,  so  that  his  Christian  growth  suffered  no  check 
in  the  process  ?  Simply  this,  —  a  ruling  moral  purpose, 
to  which  all  else  vuls  merely  subsidiary  ;  which,  select- 
ing every  occupation  with  reference  to  its  own  great 
ends,  drew  it  within  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
sanctified  itlo  the  service  of  religion.  These  treasures 
of  oriental  lore  might,  if  judiciously  displayed,  have 
made  a  European  fame  for  the  humble  missionary.  But 
so  free  from  all  motives  of  personal  vanity  and  ambition 
were  these  literary  acquisitions,  that  we  find  no  allusion 
to  them  even  in  his  letters,  except  for  the  brief  ezpla- 
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nation  of  some  point  of  direct  missionary  interest.  Once, 
it  is  said,  he  for  a  time  entertained  the  idea  of  awaken- 
ing a  livelier  missionary  spirit  at  hoQie,  by  making 
known  these  interesting  productions  of  Burman  mind. 
But  perceiving,  on  reflection,  that  this  would  involve  a 
serious  diversion  of  his  time  and  thoughts  from  proper 
missionary  work,  he  deliberately  relinquished  the  plan, 
and  never  again  resumed  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  absence  of  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm in  a  Christian  minister,  and  the  neglect  of  all 
studies  but  those  which  are  strictly  religious,  are  not 
necessary  conditions  of  exalted  piety.  The  life  of  an 
earnest  Christian  is  a  sublime  unity ;  not  because  he 
rejects  all  that  belongs  to  the  world,  but  because  he 
assimilates  all  to  the  central  object  of  his  life, —  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

MISSIONARY   SPIRIT   AMONG  AMERICAN   BAPTISTS. 
VICISSITUDES    OF   THE   MISSION. 


Early  in  the  month  of  September,  1815,  our  looeljr 
missionaries  were  cheered  by  the  first  parcel  of  letters 
from  America.  For  more  than  two  years,  they  had 
labored  in  Burmah,  uncertain  as  to  the  result  of  their 
appeal  to  American  Baptists.  Thus  far,  their  neces- 
sities had  been  supplied  by  the  noble-spirited  brethren 
at  Serampore ;  but  pressed  as  they  were  to  the  utmost 
for  the  support  of  their  own  mission,  this  could  only  IM 
a  temporary  dependence.  Firmly  belicTing,  however, 
that  God  had  sent  them  to  Burmah,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  had  given  themselves  to  the  field  with  a  devo- 
tion as  entire,  and  had  worked  on  the  same  breadth  of 
plan,  as  if  sure  it  was  to  be  their  home  for  life.  With 
the  same  constancy  of  heart  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  maintained  the  post,  even  if  obliged,  as  they  had 
once  anticipated,  to  labor  with  their  own  hands  for  food 
and  clothing.    Yet  it  must  have  been  with  anxioos 
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•ejes,  that'thej  sought  in  the  various  letters  of  the 
precious  parcel  for  the  wished-for  news ;  and  we  can- 
not  wonder  at  their  jojful  bufst  of  feeling,  on  finding 
themselves,  and  the  cause  dearer  to  them  than  life, 
welcomed  to  the  heart  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
The    intelligence   of   their  change    of   vi^s    had 

I 

reached  this  country  in  January,  1813.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  self-distrust,  rather  than  lack  of  interest, 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  active  participation  of 
Baptists  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  No  sooner  was 
heard  the  voice  of  one  fitted  for  the  work,  saying 
**  Here  am  I,  send  me !  "  than  a  response,  full  of  Chris- 
tian warmth,  came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Situated  as  we  then  were,  the  detached  churches  scat- 
tered over  flTvast  extent  of  territory,  with  no  organiza- 
tions which  could  form  a  medium  of  communication 
and  of  united  action,  the  movements  which  followed 
must  be  regarded  as  a  true  index  to  the  spirit  of  our 
churches.  Its  source  was,  not  the  intelligence  which 
comes  from  education,  but  that  experimental  Bible 
piety,  which  was  then  the  one  glory  of  the  Baptist 
name. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  letters  of  Mr.  Judson, 
and  tlie  Serampore  brethren,  of  September,  1812,  the 
leading  brethren  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  after  hav- 
ing first  ascertained  that  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
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missioners  no  longer  regarded  Mr.  Judson  as  theif 
missionary,  organized  a  "  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign  Parts,"  which  aa- 
Bumed  at  once  the  resi)onsibility  of  his  support.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  decide  to  undertake  at  present  aa 
independent  mission  ;  but  with  a  very  proper  deference 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  those  who  had  been  so 
long  familiar  with  the  ground,  waived  that  question 
till  they  should  hear  from  England  and  Serampore. 
They  committed  their  missionary,  meanwhile,  to  the 
Christian  sympathies  and  the  direction  of  the  Seram- 
pore  brethren,  pledging  themselves  for  his  expenses* 
and  expressing  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise,  over 
and  above  this,  a  contribution  to  the  general  missioii 
fund.  "  We  shall  esteem  it,"  says  Dr.  Sharp,  in  his 
letter  on  the  subject  to  Andrew  Fuller,  "an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  render  him  that  pecuniary  aid,  which 
from  time  to  time  he  may  need.     Indeed,  we  expect 

• 

that  our  exertions  will  not  be  limited  to  the  support  of 
our  American  brother;  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
forward  to  Serampore  a  willing  tribute  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  cause."  The  proposal  of  a  coali- 
tion, made  in  these  letters,  has  often  been  compared 
with  that  made  by  the  American  Board  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
there  were  some  important  points  of  differenoeh 
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The  information,  received  a  few  weeks  later,  that  Mr. 
Rice  also  had  become  a  Baptist,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  missionary  spirit,  and  societies  were  rapidly 
formed  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  If  was 
soon  felt  that  the  concert  of  measures  necessary  to 
harmonious  and  efficient  action,  demanded  some  gen- 
eral organization,  in  which  the  societies  of  different 
sections  could  be  represented.  Steps  had  already  been 
taken  to  secure  this  object,  when  Mr.  Rice  arrived 
from  India.  He  was  immediately  put  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and,  in  furtherance  of  it,  visited 
various  parts  of  the  country,  organizing  societies,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  general  union. 

My  younger  readers  can  form  but  a  faint  conception 
of  the  glow  and  fervor  of  that  early  day,  when  the 
Baptist  heart  first  awoke  to  a  persoual  participation  in 
the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  True,  we  now 
raise  more  money  for  the  object;  but  it  is  too  much 
SA  a  matter  of  business,  too  much  as  we  settle  up  our 
secular  accounts,  and  make  all  square  with  the  world. 
Then,  it  was  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  freshly 
enkindled  life.  I  recall,  from  my  own  childhood, 
vivid  recollections  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  topic 
of  missions  always  awakened  in  the  family  circle  ;  of 
the  **  Mission  Box "  in  the  parlor,  through  whose  lid 
many  an  offering  to  the  cause  was  dropped  by  Christian 
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viailors  ;  of  the  jubilee  in  the  house,  when  a  letter 
arrived  from  Mrs.  Judson,  or  the  Missionary  Magazine 
c^ame,  with  the  joyful  tidings  of  some  new  triumph 
of  the  gospel  in  far-off  Burmah.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  denominational  feeling,  embracing  only  our  own 
missions  ;  it  was  a  true  catholic  love  for  all,  in  every 
land  and  of  every  name,  who  were  laboring  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

In  May,  1814,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
various  missionary  societies,  and  other  religious  bodies 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  met  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
Ftitution  adopted  by  the  body,  —  of  "organizing  a  plan 
for  eliciting,  combining,  and  directing  the  energies  of 
the  wliole  denomination,  in  one  sacred  effort  for  send- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  heathen,  and 
to  nations  destitute  of  pure  gospel  light."  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  General  Missionary  Con- 
vention, of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  Foreign  Missions ;  •  an  organ- 
ization which,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  has  placed  itself, 
within  forty  years,  among  the  most  important  mission- 
ary institutions  in  Christendom. 

*  The  constitution  was  sabsequently  modified  so  ai  to  ambrao* 

the  Home  field. 
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The  first  action  of  its  Board  of  Managers,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  was  to 
appoint  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  and  Mr.  Rice,  their 
missionaries  to  the  Burman  Empire. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  wliich  came,  like  the  light 
of  sunrise,  to  gladden  the  lonely  missionary  cottage  in 
the  suburbs  of  Rangoon.  "These  accounts  from  my 
dear  native  land,"  writes  Mr.  Judson, "  were  so  interest- 
ing as  to  banish  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  study. 
This  general  movement  among  the  Baptist  churches 
in  America  is  particularly  encouraging,  as  it  affords 
an  additional  indication  of  God's  merciful  designs  in 
favor  of  the  poor  heathen.  It  unites  with  all  the  Bible 
societies  in  Europe  and  America,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  furnishing  abundant  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  dreadful  darkness  which  has  so  long  envel- 
oped the  earth,  is  about  to  flee  away  before  the  rising 
sun.  Do  not  the  successes  which  have  crowned  some 
missionary  exertions  seem  like  the  dawn  of  morning 
in  the  esmt?  Oh  !  that  this  region  of  Egyptian  dark- 
ness may  ere  long  participate  in  the  vivifying  beams 
of  light. 

**None  but  one  who  has  had  the  experience,  can 
tell  what  feelings  comfort  the  heart  of  a  solitary  mis- 
sionary, when,  though  all  the  scenes  around  him  pre- 
tent  no  friend,  he  remembers,  and  has  proof,  that  there 
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are  spots  on  this  wide  earth,  where  Christian  brethren 
feel  that  his  cause  is  their  own,  and  praj  to  the  same 
God  and  Saviour  for  his  welfare  and  success.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  not  only  for  *  rivers  of  endless  joy  above,' 
but  for  *  rills  of  comfort  here  below.' " 

The  year  181G  was  marked  by  two  events,  of  great 
importance  in  the  progress  of  the  mission  ;  viz:  the 
arrival  of  a  printing  press  (a  gift  from  Serampore), 
and  the  appointment,  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  a 
Missionary  Printer.  That  mighty  engine,  which,  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  chief  instrument 
in  **  shakinoj  the  powers  of  darkness,"  and  humbling 
"  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  red  dragon,"  was  now  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  venerable  superstitions  of 
Buddhism.  It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  annals  of 
Bunnah,  a  day  rich  with  the  promise  of  permanence  to 
the  gospel  institutions  which  should  be  planted  in  ber 
soil ;  a  day  which  whispered  6f  a  Bible  for  her  people. 
Mr.  Judson  dee})ly  felt  its  importance.  The  following 
letters  indicate  the  widening  plans  and  hopes,  the  fresh 
courage  and  activity,  inspired  by  this  event. 

From  Messrs.  Judson  and  Hough  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary y  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton. 

Rangoon,  November  7, 1816. 

Rev.  axd  dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  thaf 
we  are,  at  length,  able  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Board,  in  our 
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joint  capacity.  We  bad  a  joyful  meeting  in  this  place  the 
15th  alt.  Mr.  Heugh  has  settled  in  one  part  of  the  mission 
house ;  and  we  arc  now  united,  both  as  a  church  of  Christ 
and  as  a  mission  society.  Our  regulations  on  the  latter  point 
we  here  submit  to  the  Board.  It  will  be  evident,  at  first 
sight,  that  these  regulations  have  a  prospective  view,  and  are 
framed  somewhat  differently  from  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  we  not  expected  that  our  society  would  soon  be 
enlarged.  But  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  receive  the  signature  of  brother  Rice  also.  Indeed, 
we  hope  for  more  than  this ;  we  hope  that  one  or  two  others 
will  be  found  to  accompany  Mr.  Rice. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  us  remained  about  three  years  in  this 
place  without  uttering  any  Macedonian  cries.  But  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  time  is  now  come,  when  it  is  consistent  with 
the  strictest  prudence  to  lift  up  our  voice  and  say,  Come  over 
the  ocean  and  help  us.  By  a  residence  of  three  years  in 
this  countr}',  many  doubts,  which  at  first  occurred,  are  re- 
moved ;  and  many  points  concerning  the  practicability  of  a 
mission,  and  the  prospect  of  success,  are  ascertained.  We 
cannot  now  enter  much  into  detail ;  but  we  desire  to  say, 
that  we  consider  the  mission  established  in  this  land.  We 
unite  in  opinion,  that  a  wide  door  is  set  open  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  Jesus  into  this  great  empire.  We 
have  at  present  no  governmental  interdict  to  encounter,  and 
no  greater  obstacles  than  such  as  oppose  the  progress  of  mis- 
nonaries  in  every  heathen  land.  It  appears  to  us  (and  may 
it  so  appear  to  our  fathers  and  brethren)  that  God,  in  remov- 
ing the  English  mission  from  this  place,  and  substituting  in 
their  stead  an  American  mission,  is  emphatically  calling  on 
the  American  churches  to  compassionate  the  poor  Burmans, 
and  to  send  their  silver,  and  their  gold,  and  their  young  men, 
to  this  eastern  part  of  the  world,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
■gpunst  the  mighty. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  annoance  the  valuable 
present  of  a  press  and  Burman  types,  made  to  us  by  the  Ser- 
ampore  brethren.  We  are  now  closing  in  a  room  for  a  temh 
porary  priiiting-oflice,  and  hope  very  soon  to  issue  a  gospel 
tract,  which  lias  been  in  readiness  some  time,  and  which  is  in- 
tondod  to  ^ive  the  heathen  around  us  some  idea  of  the  way 
oi*  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  we  cannot  move 
one  ^tep  in  the  way  of  printing,  without  money.  Though 
favored  with  the  press,  in  the  first  instance,  gratis,  we  have 
already  expended,  in  paper,  freight,  and  sundries,  about  four 
hundred  rupees.  AVe  therefore  beg  an  immediate  appropri- 
ation, not  only  to  liquidate  the  expenses  already  incurred, 
but  to  enable  us  to  proceed  in  this  all-important  part  of  our 
work.  The  accounts  of  the  mission  press  we  propose  to  keep 
distinct ;  and  they  shall  be  submitted,  together  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mission. 

W^e  know  not  how  long  the  press  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  llangoou;  we  do  not,  however,  deprecate  its  removal 
to  Ava.  Such  a  measure  would  doubtless  tend  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  cause,  and  to  the  introduction  of  religion  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  where  Satan's  seat  is.  But  in 
this  case,  more  men  and  more  money  would  be  imperatively 
demanded ;  and  Ave  trust  that  the  patronage  of  the  Board 
will  not  fail  us  in  these  necessary  points.  We  desire  humbly 
to  repeat  to  the  Board  what  the  first  missionaries  from  the 
Baptist  society  in  England  said  to  their  friends,  when  on  the 
point  of  embarkation  iu  the  great  work  which  seems  destined 
to  illumine  Western  India  with  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
*^  We  are,"  said  they,  "  like  men  going  down  into  a  well ;  you 
stand  at  the  top  and  hold  the  ropes.  Do  not  let  us  fall." 
Hold  us  up,  brethren  and  fathers;  and  if  health  and  life  be 
spared  to  us,  we  hope,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  see  East- 
ern India  also  beginning  to  participate  in  the  same  glorious 
light    Many  years*  may  intervene,  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in 
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tbe  former  case ;  many  difficulties  and  disappointments  may 
try  your  faith  and  ours.  But  let  patience  liave  her  perfect 
work ;  let  us  not  be  weary  of  well-doing ;  for  in  duo  time 
we  shall  reap,  if  toe  faint  not. 

Your  servants  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

A.  JuDSON,  Jr. 
George  H.  Hough. 

Articles  of  Agreement. 

In  order  more  effectually,  under  the  blessing  of  our  Liord 
and  Master,  to  accomplish  the  important  work  for  which  we 
have  conie  into  this  heathen  land,  wc,  the  undersigned,  form 
a  union  on  the  following  principles,  namely  :  — 

1.  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  one 
another  by  the  will  of  (xod. 

2.  We  agree  to  be  kindly  affectioned  one  towards  another 
with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring  one  another ;  feeling 
that  we  have  one  I^Iaster,  even  Christ,  and  that  all  we  are 
brethren. 

3.  We  agree  in  the  opinion  that  our  sole  object  on  earth 
is  to  introduce  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  empire 
of  Burmah ;  and  that  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to  etTect 
this  are,  translating,  printing,  and  distributing  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  preaching  the  gospel,  circulating  religious  tracts, 
and  promoting  the  instruction  of  native  children. 

4.  We  therefore  agree  to  engage  in  no  secular  business  for 
the  pur{>06e  of  individual  emolument ;  and  not  at  all,  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  brethren,  the  great  object  of  the  mission 
can  be  best  promoted  thereby. 

5.  We  agree  to  relinquish  all  private  right  to  remittances 
from  America,  avails  of  labor,  and  compensation  for  service ; 
ID  a  word,  to  place  all  money  and  property,  from  whatever 
quarter  accruing,  in  the  misnon  fund ;  provided,  that  nothing 
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in  this  article  be  construed  to  aficct  our  private  right  to  in- 
heritances, or  personal  favorsi  not  made  in  compensation  of 
service. 

6.  We  agree  that  all  the  members  of  the  mission  familj 
have  claims  on  the  mission  fund  for  equal  support,  in  similar 
circumstances ;  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  not  to  be  in 
the  least  aflected  by  the  death  of  the  head  of  their  familj. 
But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  shall  have  a  right  to 
adopt  a  child  into  the  mission  family,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
claims  secured  in  this  article,  but  by  consent  of  the  brethren. 

7.  We  agree  to  educate  our  children  with  a  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  object  of  the  mission ;  and  if  any  expense  be 
necessary  or  expedient  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  defrayed 
from  the  mission  fund. 

8.  All  appropriations  from  the  mission  fund  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  missionary  brethren  united  in  this  com- 
pact ;  subject,  however,  to  the  inspection  of  our  patrons,  the 

Board.  — 

A.  JuDSOX,  Jr. 

Geokge  H.  Hough. 

To  (he  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin. 

Bangoom,  Febraary  10,  1817. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  Have  just  heanl  that  a  person 
whom  we  have  some  time  calculated  on  as  a  letter-carrier  to 
Bengal,  is  unexpectedly  going  off  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Have,  therefore,  time  only  to  accompany  the  inclosed  tracts 
with  a  line  or  two. 

We  have  just  begun  to  circulate  these  publications,  and 
are  praying  that  they  may  produce  some  inquir}'  among  the 
natives.  And  here  comes  a  man,  this  moment,  to  talk  about 
religion.  W^hat  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  give  him  a  tract,  to  keep 
him  occupied  a  few  moments  while  I  finish  this.  "  Here,  my 
friend,  sit  down,  and  read  something  that  will  carry  you  to 
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heaven,  if  you  believe  and  receive  tbe  glorious  Saviour 
therein  exhibited." 

We  are  just  entering  on  a  small  edition  of  Matthew,  the 
translation  of  which  I  lately  commenced.  But  we  are  ii^^ 
great  want  of  men  and  money.  Our  hands  are  full  from^V 
morning  till  night.  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  translate  as  fast  as 
brother  Hough  will  print.  He  has  to  do  all  the  hard  work 
in  the  printing-office,  without  a  single  assistant,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language,  as  is 
desirable.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  an  hour  to  converse  with 
the  natives,  or  go  out  and  make  proclamation  of  the  glorious 
gospel.  In  regard  to  money,  we  have  drawn  more  from  Ben- 
gal than  has  been  remitted  from  America ;  so  that  now,  if 
not  for  their  truly  brotherly  kindness  in  honoring  our  bills 
on  credit,  we  should  actually  starve.  Moreover,  an  edition 
of  five  thousand  of  the  New  Testament  will  cost  us  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars.  And  what  arc  five  thousand  among  a 
population  of  seventeen  millions,  five  millions  of  whom  can 
read  ?  O  that  all  the  members  of  the  Baptist  convention 
could  live  in  Rangoon  one  month !  Will  the  Christian  world 
ever  awake  ?  Will  means  ever  be  used  adequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  heathen  world  ?  O  Lord,  send  help.  Our 
waiting  eyes  are  unto  thee  ! 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

A.  JuDSON,  Jr. 

Under  date  of  August,  1817,  Mrs.  Judson  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  the  edition  of  Matthew 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  letters  was  now  printed, 
and  together  with  the  tract  and  catechism,  was  in 
circulation.  She  adds  :  "  They  are  well  understood  by 
those  who  read  them.    Many  have  called  at  the  mis- 

12 
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sion  house  to  inquire  more  particularly  about  the  new 

rcUfjion ." 

Tiie  foundation  being  thus  laid,  it  was  now  deemed 
proper  to  commence  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
a  more  public  manner.  But  there  were  as  yet  no  con- 
verts to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  foreign 
teachers  and  the  people,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  j&rst 
attemi)ts  to  convey  divirTe  truth  to  the  native  mind. 
In  Chittagong,  however,  a  dependency  of  Bengal,  but 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arracanese  speaking  the  Burman 
language,  it  was  supposed  a  few  persons  were  still  to 
be  found,  wlio  had  been  converted  and  baptized  by  an 
English  missionary  some  years  before.  Mr.  Judson, 
accordingly,  determined  to  proceed  thither  in  quest  of 
these  native  Christians,  some  of  whom  he  hoped  would 
be  induced  to  return  with  him. 

On  the  2i3th  of  December,  1817,  he  embarked  at 
Rangoon  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Chittagong,  which  was 
to  return  with  very  little  delay,  the  whole  voyage  not 
being  expected  to  occupy  more  than  three  months. 
But  he  was  destined  to  a  sad  disappointment.  After 
working  for  a  whole  month  along  the  coast,  without 
getting  near  the  destined  port,  the  captain  and  super* 
cargo  concluded  to  change  the  ship's  course  and  sail  for 
Madras.  ^^  It  was  with  the  most  bitter  feelings,*'  writes 
Mr.  Judson,  ^  that  I  witnessed  the  entire  failure  of  mj 
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undertaking,  and  saw  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Arracan,  the  last  indexes  of  my  country,  sinking  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  ship  stretching  away  to  a  distant  part 
of  India,  which  I  had  no  wish  to  visit,  and  where  I  had 
no  object  to  obtain."  They  had  a  quick  passage  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  the  contrary  winds  and  cur- 
rents, encountered  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  detained 
them  two  months  longer  at  sea,  during  which  time  they 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  for  want  of 
provisions  and  water.  A  little  mouldy,  broken  rice, 
picked  up  from  native  vessels,  was  their  only  nourish- 
ment. Exposure  and  privation  brought  on  a  return 
of  the  nervous  disorder  in  the  head  and  eyes,  by  which 
Mr.  Judson  had  been  so  nearly  prostrated  two  years 
before ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  slow  fever,  which 
had  nearly  put  a  final  termination  to  his  sufferings. 
When,  at  length,  they  made  the  port  of  Mausulip&tam, 
his  only  wish  was  for  a  place  on  shore  where  he  might 
lie  down  and  die.  In  this  miserable  condition  he  was 
found  by  some  kind-hearted  English  officers,  residing 
at  the  place,  one  of  whom  took  him  to  his  own  house, 
supplied  his  wardrobe,  procured  a  nurse  to  attend  him, 
and  in  every  way  fulfilled,  worthily,  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan  to  the  friendless  stranger.  In  a  few 
days  his  healtli  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  him 
to  travel ;  and  after  ascertaining  that  the  ship  would 
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not  leave  her  present  port  under  seTeral  months,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  conveyance  to  Madras  bj 
sea  that  season,  he  hired  a  palanquin  and  bearers,  and 
performed  the  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  by  land. 
Arrived  at  Madras,  he  found  no  vessel  bound  for  Ran- 
goon, nor  any  prospect  of  one  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  Here  he  was  detained  from  the  8th  of  April  to 
the  20  th  of  July,  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety,  hearing 
nothing  from  home,  and  unable  to  convey  thither  any 
intelligence  respecting  himself.  On  the  day  last  men- 
tioned, he  embarked  in  an  English  vessel  for  Rangoon, 
and,  on  the  2d  of  August,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
Rangoon  River,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  seven 
months. 

While  he  had  thus  been  detained  on  a  distant  shorOi 
the  infant  mission  was  passing  through  fearful  trials ; 
and  about  a  fortnight  before  he  left  Madras,  it  had 
seemed  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  A  growing 
manifestation  of  ill-will  in  the  under  officers  of  govern- 
ment, the  fearful  ravages  of  cholera  in  the  city,  the 
protracted  absence  of  Mr.  Judson,  which  left  scarcely 
a  doubt  of  his  having  perished  at  sea,  and  finally,  the 
prospect  of  war  with  England,  had  led  Mr.  Hough  to 
determine  on  leaving  Burmah.  Mrs.  Judson  could  not 
admit  the  thought  of  such  a  step,  before  hearing  from 
her  husband.     But  in  the  early  part  of  July,  Mr* 
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HoQgh  having  concluded  to  take  passage  in  the  last 
remaining  English  ship,  now  about  to  take  its  departure 
for  Bengal,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  make  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  The  prospect  of  being  left  alone  in 
this  heathen  land,  and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  of  being 
cot  off  from  all  possibility  of  reunion  with  her  husband, 
were  he  yet  alive,  seemed  to  leave  her  no  alternative. 
Yet  it  was  with  a  heavy,  misgiving  heart,  that  she 
yidded  to  the  necessity.  After  all,  he  might  return ; 
and  what  would  be  his  feelings  on  finding  his  home 
desolate,  and  the  light  of  the  mission  utterly  extin- 
guished !  ''  Sometimes,"  thus  she  writes  at  this  dark 
moment,  ^I  feel  inclined  to  remain  here  alone,  and 
hazard  the  consequences  ;  I  should  certainly  conclude 
on  this  step,  if  any  probability  existed  of  Mr.  Judson's 
return.  The  mission  has  never  appeared  in  so  low  a 
state  as  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  now  entirely 
destroyed,  as  we  all  expect  to  embark  for  Bengal  in  a 
day  or  two.  Alas !  alas  !  how  changed  our  prospects 
since  Mr.  Judson  left  us." 

On  the  5th  of  July,  they  all  went  on  board.  The  vessel 
was  several  days  getting  down  the  river,  and  at  the 
moment  of  putting  out  to  sea,  was  discovered  to  be  in 
so  dangerous  a  condition,  from  being  improperly  loaded, 
as  to  make  a  still  further  detention  necessary.  Mrs. 
Judson,  whose  reluctance  to  the  measure  had  increased 
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with  every  hour,  oould  now  no  longer  resist  the  prompt' 
ings  of  her  heart.  She  resolved  at  once  to  relinquish 
the  voyage,  and  return  to  Rangoon.  The  captain,  at 
her  request,  sent  up  a  boat  with  her  immediately, 
promising  to  forward  her  baggage  the  next  day.  -  Once 
more  in  the  lonely  mission  house,  with  only  Burmans 
around  her,  and  no  companion  but  a  little  Portuguese 
orphan  girl  whom  she  had  adopted,  she  now  regained 
her  tranquillity  of  mind.  It  was  the  calmness  of  a  great 
soul,  which  could  only  be  at  peace  with  itself  when 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  highest  principles  of  its 
nature.  It  was  reasonable,  it  was  prudent  to  care  for 
her  own  safety  by  leaving  Burmah.  But  to  her  heroic 
and  disinterested  spirit, —  heroic  because  disinterested, 
—  it  seemed  like  a  weak  and  selfish  desertion  of  the 
post  of  duty.  Here,  then,  she  resolved  to  abide,  till 
the  dark  cloud  should  pass  away,  or  it  should  be- 
come certain  that  the  light  of  her  own  life  and  of  the 
mission  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

On  the  1 6th  of  July,  she  learned  by  the  arrival  from 
Mausulipatam  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Judson  had 
sailed  from  Rangoon,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
he  was  still  living.  On  the  2d  of  August,  she  records 
the  joyful  tidings,  which  had  that  moment  reached  her, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

About  six  weeks  afler  Mr.  Judsou's  return,  the  nuB- 
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sion  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Colman 
and  Wheelock,^  with  their  wives,  from  America.  This 
accession  to  their  number  was  welcomed,  with  the  most 
lively  joy,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson ;  the  more  so,  as 
occurring  at  a  time  when  their  outward  circumstances 
were  far  from  promising,  and  when  the  mission  had 
been  enfeebled  by  the  withdrawal  of  l^tr.  Hough,  who 
had  taken  most  of  the  printing  apparatus  with  him  to 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Judson  thus  speaks  of  their  situation  in  a  letter 
of  October  9,  1818,  to  the  corresponding  secretary. 

^  The  examination  which  brother  Hough  sustained  daring 
my  absence,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
padres,  have  made  us  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  this  mission,  and  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  caution.  It  was  only  through  the  favor 
of  the  viceroy  that  the  padres  were  allowed  to  remain  here, 
when  they  arrived  from  Ava,  under  sentence  of  banishment. 

*  The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  record  her  own  recoUoction  of 
theae  interestiDg  youths,  too  early  snatched  from  the  scene  of  their 
labors.  They  received  their  theological  education  in  a  privato 
theological  school  under  the  care  of  the  writer's  father,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Chaplin,  then  of  Danvers,  Mass.  This,  it  is  believed,  waa 
the  first  Baptist  theological  school  in  this  country,  and  witliout 
doubt  gave  an  important  impulse  to  the  caUsie  of  ministerial  educa- 
tion in  our  denomination.  —  Colman  and  Wheelock,  I  remember 
as  inmates  of  our  family,  endeared  to  all  who  knew  them  by  their 
piety  and  amiable  dispositions.  From  their  strong  attachment  to 
each  other,  seldom  being  seen  apart,  they  were  familiarly  known  as 
**  David  and  Jonathan.'* 
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And  it  is  only  through  his  mediation,  and  the  influence  of 
larjj(;  prcsonts  made  to  the  king,  that  tlic  order  of  banisliment 
iss  irvoi*sc(l,  if  indeed  it  be  reversed  — a  report  not  yet  con- 
finnod.  One  malicious  intimation  to  the  king  would  occasion 
our  lianishinont ;  and  banishment,  as  the  Burmans  tell  us,  is 
no  small  thing,  being  attended  with  confiscation  of  all  prop- 
erty, and  such  various  abuses  as  would  make  us  deem  our- 
selves happy  to  escape  with  our  lives. 

*'  Such  a  situation  may  appear  somewhat  alarming  to  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  a  free  government. 
But  let  us  remember  that  it  has  been  tlie  lot  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  live  under  a  despotic  government,  devoid 
of  all  security  for  life  or  property  a  single  moment  Let  us 
remember  that  the  Son  of  Grod  chose  to  become  incarnate 
under  the  most  unprincipled  and  cruel  despot  that  ever 
reigned.  And  shall  any  disciple  of  Christ  refuse  to  do  a 
little  service  for  his  Saviour,  under  a  government  where  his 
Saviour  would  not  have  refused  to  live  and  die  for  his  soul  ? 
God  forbid.  Yet  faith  is  sometimes  weak  —  flesh  and  blood 
sometimes  repine.  O  for  grace  to  strengthen  faith,  to  animate 
hope,  to  elevate  aflection,  to  embolden  the  soul,  to  enable  us 
to  look  danger  and  death  in  the  face  ;  still  more,  to  behold, 
without  repining,  those  most  dear  to  us  suffering  fears  and 
pains,  whi(!h  we  would  gladly  have  redoubled  on  ouraelyes, 
if  it  would  exonerate  them. 

*'  We  feel  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  many  of  the  dear 
children  of  God  remember  us  at  the  mercy-seat  To  your 
prayers  I  desire  once  more  to  commend  myself — the  weakest, 
the  most  unqualified,  the  most  unworthy,  and  the  most  on- 
Hucccssful  of  all  missionaries." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  ZATAT. 


Ih  every  Burman  village  through  which  he  passes, 
the  traveller  notices  a  building,  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  bj  its  superior 
size  and  style  of  building.  At  any  time  past  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  he  observes  in  its  broad  veran- 
dahs, under  the  shadow  of  the  projecting  roof,  groups 
of  men  lounging  upon  mats,  engaged  in  social  chat,  or 
listlessly  reposing  as  they  chew  their  favourite  betel- 
leaf  and  lime.  This  is  the  Zayat,  or  place  of  public 
resort,  either  for  pleasure,  or  for  the  transaction  of 
business.*  The  Burman  rises  with  the  first  dawn,  and 
labors  at  his  daily  occupation  till  about  ten  o'clock. 
Unlike  the  Hindoo,  whose  entire  morning  is  given  to 
the  sacred  ablutions,  anointings,  and  prayers  of  his  re- 
ligion,t  this  Anglo-Saxon  oriental,  if  we  may  so  call  him, 

*  It  18  ahoa  sort  of  inn,  where  travellers  m&y  lodge  without  charge, 
proridingf  however,  their  own  food  and  bedding.  There  is  an  ii>- 
cloeed  room  for  this  porpoee. 

t  T  am  infbrmed,  by  a  Mend  who  has  lately  visited  India,  Rav.  pr. 
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contents  himself,  on  ordinary  dajs,  with  such  brief 
devotions  as  are  consistent  with  the  hurrj  of  business, 
—  a  hasty  prayer  before  the  household  Gautama,  or  a 
moment's  pause,  with  bowed  head  and  folded  hands  at 
the  pagoda,  as  he  passes  hj  it  to  his  labor.  Bj  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  work  is  over  for  the  day ;  and  the  men 
come  flocking  to  the  zayat,  where  they  remain  till  the 
cool  of  evening,  when  they  disperse  to  their  respective 
homes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  zayat  is  not  properly 
a  place  for  religious  worship;  though  the  Buddhist 
preacher  oflen  appoints  a  religious  meeting  in  these 
convenient  places  of  resort,  where  he  can  be  sure  of  an 
audience  to  admire  his  eloquent  recitation  of  the  acts 
and  sufferings  of  Gaudama.*  In  large  towns,  there 
are  many  zayats,  so  distributed  as  to  accommodate  the 
entire  population.  Some  of  them  are  elegant  speci- 
mens of  Burman  architecture,  —  the  graduated  roofs 
and  lofty  interior  being  profusely  carved  and  gilded, 

Granger,  of  Provideuce,  R.  I.,  that  he  seldom  foand  the  bazaan  in 
Calcutta  open  before  noon  ;  while  the  banks  of  the  saored  Ganges 
were  all  the  morning  thronged  by  devotees,  diligently  performing 

their  religious  rites. 

*  These  preachers  are  not  generally  priests,  who  seldom  deign  to 
leave  their  luxurious  retirement  for  such  a  purpose,  bnt  laymen, 
whose  call  to  preach  consisU  in  a  talent  for  popular  oratory,  which 
finds,  in  these  exercises,  a  favorable  chance  for  display.  Some  of 
them,  as  I  am  told  by  the  IViend  just  referred  to,  exhibit  no  little  hi»- 
trionic  power  ;  and  a  whole  assembly  has  been  seen  bathed  in  taan, 
under  the  recital  of  some  aflbcting  paaaage  in  the  life  of  Gaudamiu 
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and  the  flooriDg  formed  of  the  finest  stucco.  A  num- 
ber of  zayats  is  commonly  found  ar<9und  each  pagoda, 
for  the  accommodation  of  iiiu)rshippers,  —  the  temple 
itself  being  a  solid  structure,  affording  no  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  weather.  In  these,  some  of  *.he  more 
pious  occasionally  remain  through  an  entire  day  or 
night,  repeating  many  times  the  routine  of  religions 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Malcom  says  he  has  often  seen  them 
here,  reclining  on  mats,  and  reading  from  their  palm- 
leaf  books  ;  or  returning  in  the  morning,  aAer  a  night's 
sojourn,  their  light  bedding  suspended  from  a  pole 
across  the  shoulder. 

An  evening  at  one  of  these  zayats,  described  by  Mr. 
Judson,  furnishes  an  interesting  and  pleasing  picture 
of  a  Burman  religious  assembly,  listening  to  one  of  the 
amateur  lay-preachers  mentioned  above. 

"April  6.  This  evening  I  went,  for  the  second  time,  to  hear 
a  popular  Burman  preacher.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  a 
zayat,  in  the  precincts  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pagodas, 
lighted  up,  and  the.  floor  spread  with  mats.  In  the  centre 
was  a  frame,  raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
where  the  preacher,  on  his  arrival,  seated  himself  He  aj)- 
peared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  old,  of  very  pleasant 
conntenance  and  harmonious  speech.  He  was  once  a  priest, 
but  is  now  a  layman.  The  people,  as  they  came  in,  seated 
themselves  on  the  mats,  the  men  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  It  was  an  undistinguished  day, 
and  the  congregation  was  very  small,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
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drcd.  When  we  entered,  some  said:  *  There  come  some 
wild  foreiirni'ra.*  But  when  wo  sat  down  properly,  and  took 
otr  our  slioi's,  they  began  to  say:  *  No,  they  are  not  wild; 
iIk'v  arc  civilized/  Some  recognized  me,  and  said  to  one 
another:  -It  is  the  English  teacher*  —  a  name  by  which  I 
am  commonly  known.  The  preacher  soon  took  notice  of  us, 
entered  into  some  conversation,  invited  us  tq  visit  him,  and 
M>  on  ;  hut,  on  learning  that  I  was  a  missionary,  or,  in  their 
idiom,  a  religion-making  teacher,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he 
said  no  more.  The  people  being  now  convened,  one  ap- 
pointed lor  the  purpose,  called  three  times  for  silence  and 
attention.  Each  one  then  took  the  llowers  and  leaves  which 
had  been  previously  distributed,  and,  placing  them  between 
his  fingers,  raised  them  to  his  head,  and  in  that  respcctfdl 
posture  remained  motionless  until  the  service  was  closed. 
This  ceremony  we  of  coui-se  declined.  When  all  things 
were  i)rof)(.»rly  adjusted,  the  preacher  closed  his  eyes,  and 
commenced  tlic  exercise,  which  consisted  in  repeating  a  por- 
tion from  their  sacred  writings.  His  subject  was  the  cooTcr- 
sion  of  the  two  prime  disciples  of  Gaudama,  and  their  subse- 
quent j)romotion  and  glory.  His  oratory  I  found  to  be  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  all  that  we  cidl  oratory.  At  first,  he 
seems  dull  and  monotonous ;  but  presently  his  soft,  melliflu- 
ent tones,  win  their  way  into  the  heart,  and  lull  the  soul  into 
that  state  of  calmness  and  serenity  which  to  a  Burman  mind 
somewhat  resembles  the  boasted  perfection  of  their  saints  of 
old.  His  discourse  continued  about  lialf  an  hour ;  and,  at 
the  close,  th(j  whole  assembly  burst  out  into  a  short  prayer, 
af\cr  which  all  rose  and  retired.  This  man  exhibits  twice 
every  evening,  in  different  places.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only 
popular  lay  preacher  in  the  place.  As  for  the  priests,  they 
preach  on  special  occasions  only,  when  they  are  drawn  from 
their  seclusion  and  inactivity  by  the  solicitations  of  their  ad- 
herents." 
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Of  this  characteristic  feature  of  Burman  life,  Mr. 
Judson  availed  himself,  for  the  open  proclamation  of 
the  gospel,  which  he  now  felt  called  to  attempt.  He 
resolved  to  build,  on  some  frequented  road,  a  zajat, 
where  the  wayfarer,  pausing  for  rest,  or  for  a  moment's 
curious  chat  with  the  white  foreigner,  might  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  the  words  of  life  ;  and  where,  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  sacred  songs  and  prayers  of  Christiau 
worship  should  come  in  direct  contrast  with  the  me* 
chanical,  soulless  forms  of  Buddhism.*  By  thus  adapt- 
ing himself,  externally,  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
people,  he  might  hope  both  to  win  their  attention  more 
readily,  and  to  escape  the  special  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  at  least  till  the  good  seed  should  have  time  to 
strike  root  a  little  in  the  soil. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  elegant  buildings  described 
above,  which  he  proposed  to  erect.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  thatched  roof,  plain  rafters,  and  floor  of  split 
bamboo,  of  this  missionary  zayat,  to  impress  the  be- 
holder with  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  its  occupants. 
Mr.  Judson  writes  respecting  it :  — 

^  The  building  is  now  going  up,  with  such  scanty  materials 
and  means  as  we  can  afibrd,  or  rather,  as  we  think  you  can 


*  Boodhism  has  its  sacrod  days,  foar  in  each  month,  or  ono  at 
each  change  of  the  moon  ;  thus  answering,  in  time,  very  nearly  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 
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alTord.  The  whole  concern  will  cost  aboot  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. And  sliould  this  zayat  prove  to  be  a  Christian  meetings 
housL',  the  first  erected  in  this  land  of  atheists,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  —  a  house  where  Burmans  who  now  deny  the 
very  existence  of  Deity,  shall  assemble  to  adore  the  majesty 
of  heaven,  and  to  sing  with  hearts  of  devotion  the  praises  of 

the  incarnate   Saviour But,  the   thought   seems  too 

gi'eat  to  be  realized.  Can  this  darkness  be  removed  ?  Can 
these  dry  bones  live  ?  On  thee,  Jesus,  all  our  hopes  depend. 
In  thee  all  power  is  vested,  even  power  to  make  sinful  crea- 
tures instrumental  of  enlightening];  the  heathen. 

"You  want  to  hear  of  some  poor  benighted  Bunnan 
brought  to  taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious ;  but  O,  not  more 
than  I  want  to  speak  of  it  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  we  shall  both  one  day  be  gratified.** 

A  few  months  later,  Mrs.  Judson  thas  describes  the 

daily  scene  at  the  zayat :  —  ' 

"  The  zayat  is  situated  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  mis- 
sion house,  and  in  dimensions  is  twenty-seven  by  eighteen 
feet.  It  is  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  1'he  first  division  is  laid  entirely  open  to 
the  road,  without  doors,  windows,  or  a  partition  in  the  front 
side,  and  takes  up  a  third  part  of  the  whole  building.  It  if 
made  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  and  is  the  place  where  Mr.  Jud- 
son sits  all  the  day  long,  and  says  to  the  passers  by  *  Ho  I 
every  one  that  thirsteth,'  &c.  The  next,  and  middle  division, 
is  a  large  airy  room,  with  four  doors  and  four  windows,  open* 
ing  in  opposite  directions;  made  entirely  of  boards,  and  is 
whitewashed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  cayats  aroond 

"  Jn  this  room  we  have  public  worship  in  Barman  on  tlie 
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Sabbatb ;  and  in  the  middle  of  which  I  un  now  situated  at 
my  writing-table,  while  six  of  the  male  scholars  are  at  one 
end,  each  with  his  torch  and  blackboard,  over  which  he  is 
industriously  bending,  and  emitting  the  curious  sounds  of 
the  language.  The  tliird,  and  last  division,  is  only  an  entry 
way,  which  opf ns  into  the  garden,  leading  to  the  mission 
house. 

'^  In  thb  apartment  all  the  women  are  seated,  with  their 
lights  and  blackboards,  much  in  the  same  position  and  em- 
ployment as  the  men.  The  "blackboard,  on  which  all  the 
Burmans  learn  to  read  and  write,  answers  the  same  purpooe 
as  our  slates.  They  arc  about  a  yard  in  length,  made  black 
with  charcoal  and  the  juice  of  a  leaf;  and  letters  are  clearly 
imprinted  with  a  species  of  white  stone,  a  little  similar  to  our 
slate  pencils." 


On  the  4th  of  April,  1819,  be  records  "a  new  and 
important  era  in  the  mission,  —  the  opening  of  the 
zayat  So  it  proved.  From  that  point  of  time,  the 
power  of  the  living  preacher,  God's  chosen  instrumen- 
tality for  saving  souls,  was  felt  in  Burmah.  Five 
years  had  been  spent  in  patient,  preparatory  labor ;  and 
mach  religious  instruction  had  been  communicated  in 
private.  But  during  all  this  time,  not  a  single  instance 
of  conversion  had  taken  place.  Within  one  month  afler 
the  opening  of  the  zayat,  the  first  fruits  of  Christ's 
church  in  Burmah  were  gathered  in,  by  the  conversion 
of  Moung  Nau ;  and  from  that  day,  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  worked  its  way,  with  little,  indeed,  of  out* 
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ward  show,  but  with  ever-increasing  power,  into  the 
interior  life  o^  the  nation. 

A  few  pages  from  Mr.  Judson's  journal,  extending 
from  the  opening  of  the  zajat  to  the  baptism  of  the 
first  convert,  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  oft  the  man,  and 
of  his  labors  in  this  new  sphere  of  activity. 

"  To-day,  the  building  of  the  zayat  being  sufficiently  ad- 
vanct^d  for  the  purpose,  I  called  together  a  few  people  that 
live  around  us,  and  commenced  public  worship  in  the  Bur- 
man  language.  I  say  commenced^  for,  though  I  have  fre- 
quently read  and  discoursed  to  the  natives,  I  have  never 
before  conducted  a  course  of  exercises  which  deserved  the 
name  of  public  worship,  acconling  to  the  usual  acceptation 
of  that  phrase  among*  Christians ;  and  though  I  began  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  intelligibly,  I  have 
thought  it  hardly  becoming  to  apply  the  term  preaching, 
since  it  has  acquired  an  appropriate  meaning  in  modem  use, 
to  my  imperfeet,  desultory  exhortations  and  conversations. 
IJut  I  hope,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  I  have  now 
conuuonced  a  course  of  public  worship  and  regular  preaching. 
This  would  have  taken  place  just  a  year  ago,  had  I  returned 
to  Ilangoon,  as  I  expected ;  and  still  earlier,  had  I  not  been 
under  a  government  where  I  thought  it  prudent  to  gain  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language  before  com- 
mencing public  operations,  lest  I  should  be  unable  prop- 
erly to  vindicate  my  conduct  when  called  to  a  judicial  ac- 
counL 

*'  The  congregation,  to-day,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons 
only,  besides  children.  Much  disorder  and  inattention  pre- 
vailed, most  of  them  not  having  l^eon  accustomed  to  attend 
Buriuan  worship.    May  the  Lord  grant  his  blessing  on  at* 
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tempts  made  in  great  weakness,  and  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  all  the  glory  will  be  his 

"  April  28.  Nothing  interesting  through  the  day.  At 
night,  encountered  a  bitter  opposer ;  he  had  visited  Bengal, 
and  some  foe  to  missions  had  poisoned  his  mind ;  he  mani- 
fested a  most  virulent  spirit  I  felt  that  he  would  most  glad- 
ly be  foremost  in  destroying  us.  But,  through  divine  grace, 
I  was  enabled  to  treat  him  with  meekness  and  gentleness, 
and  he  finally  left  me  politely.  He  appeared  to  be  rich,  and 
had  several  followers.  In  the  evening,  there  were  some 
hopeful  appearances  in  Mrs.  Judsdn's  female  meeting  —  a 
meeting  which  she  has  recommenced  since  public  worship 
has  been  set  up  in  the  zayat 

"  April  29.  A  precious  case  has  just  occurred.  A  young 
man  of  twenty-four,  by  name  Moung  Koo,  happened  to  stroll 
in  last  Sunday,  and  was  present  at  worship.  He  appeared 
to  be  rather  wild  and  noisy,  though  his  manners  were  respect- 
ful. He  took  a  tract  and  went  away.  This  morning  he 
made  his  appearance  again,  and  has  been  with  me  about  two 
hours.  I  have  been  enabled,  through  divine  assistance,  to 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  especially  to  expatiate 
with  some  feeling  on  the  love  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour* 
The  truth  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind.  And 
though  he  is  quick  and  sensible,  and  has  some  savage  fire  in 
his  eye,  he  is  very  docile,  and  ready  to  drink  in  the  truth, 
without  the  numberless  cavils  and  objections  which  are  so 
common  among  the  Burmans.  He  engaged  to  come  next 
Sunday,  promised  to  pray  constantly,  and  gave  me  his  name 
that  I  might  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  be  delivered  from  hell.  I  feel  considerable  at- 
tachment to  this  young  man,  and  my  heart  goes  forth  to  the 
mercy  seat  in  behalf  of  his  precious  soul. 

** April  SO.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  young  man  of  yesterday  come  agun  so  soon.    He  stayed 

13 
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nil  the  forenoon,  and  seemed  desirous  of  hearing  as  much  as 
pos>i])l(>  about  reliirion.  Several  others  came  and  went  A 
very  l)iisy  day  ;  hardly  time  to  prepare  these  minutes  to  bo 
forwarded  l»y  a  vessel  which  leaves  this  port  for  Bengal  early 
to-morrow  morning. 

''  May  1,  1810.  Bnrman  day  of  worship;  of  course  many 
visitor?;  among  the  rest,  Moung  Nau,  a  man  who  was  with 
mo  ircvcral  hours  yesterday;  but,  from  his  silence  and  rer 
?orvc',  excited  little  attention  or  hope.  To-day,  however,  I 
hv'/\\\  to  think  better  of  him.  Moung  Koo  came  again  at 
ni'.dit,  and  appeared  pretty  well.  These  two  men,  with  the 
two  persons  from  Kambct,  of  the  27th,  I  call  the  fruits  of  the  . 
week.  But  let  us  sec  who  of  them  will  remember  the  day  of 
worship. 

"  May  2,  LonVs  day.  About  three  o'clock,  the  quiet  and 
modest  Moung  Nau  came  in  and  took  his  usual  place.  For 
the  others  we  looked  in  vain.  About  thirty  present  at  wor- 
ship. Very  few  paid  much  attention,  or  probably  received 
anv  benefit. 

"  ^lay  3.  Among  the  visitors  of  to-day  was  a  respectable 
man,  fonnerly  an  olllcer,  now  a  merchant,  resident  at  Little 
Bridge,  a  village  contiguous  to  Kambct  After  long  and 
various  conversation,  in  which  he  paid  close  and  respectful 
attention,  he  said  that  he  was  a  person  not  a  little  versed  in 
Burman  literature,  but  tliat  he  now  saw  he  had  erred  in  all ; 
he  regretted  that  he  liad  lived  two  years  in  the  neighborhood 
without  knowing  me;  to-day  was  an  auspicious  day;  he 
wished  to  become  my  disciple,  would  read  my  writings  with 
attention,  and  conic  as  often  as  possible. 

"  May  .).  Moung  Xau  has  been  with  mo  several  hours.  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  grace  of  God  has  reached  his  heart 
He  expresses  sentiments  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  and  faith 
in  the  Saviour.  The  substance  of  his  profession  is,  that  from 
the  darknesses,  and  uncleanne8se8,'and  sins  of  bis  whole  life, 
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he  has  found  no  other  Saviour  but  Jesus  Christ;  nowhere 
else  can  he  look  for  salvation  ;  and  therefore  he  proposes  to 
adhere  to  Christ,  and  worship  him  all  his  liie  long. 

**h  seems  almost  too  much  to  believe  that  God  has  begun 
to  manifest  his  grace  to  the  Bunnans ;  but  this  day  I  could 
not  resist  the  delightful  con\'iction  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
Praise  and  glory  be  to  his  name  fouevermore. 
Amen. 

**  May  6.  Moung  Nau  was  again  with  me  a  great  part  of 
the  day.  He  appears  to  be  slowly  growing  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  manifests  a  teachable,  humble  spirit,  ready 
to  believe  all  that  Christ  has  said,  and  obey  all  tliat  he  has 
commanded.  Ue  is  thirty-Hvc  years  old ;  no  family,  mid- 
dling abilities,  quite  poor,  obliged  to  work  for  his  living ;  and 
therefore  his  coming,  day  after  day,  to  hear  the  truth,  affords 
stronger  evidence  that  it  has  taken  hold  of  his  mind.  May 
the  Lord  graciously  lead  his  dark  mind  into  all  the  truth, 
and  cause  him  to  cleave  inviolably  to  the  blessed  Saviour. 

•*  May  8.  Burman  day  of  worship.  Thronged  with  visitors 
through  the  day.  liad  more  or  less  company,  without  inter- 
mission, for  about  eight  hours.  Several  heard  much  of  the 
gospel,  and  engaged  to  come  again.  Moung  Nau  was  with 
me  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  assisted  me  much  in  explain- 
ing things  to  new  comers.  Towards  night  a  man  came  in, 
by  name  Moung  Shwaa  Go,  whom  I  think  it  time  to  mention 
particularly,  as  he  has  visited  me  several  times ;  and  though, 
like  Moung  Nau,  apparently  backward  at  first,  he  appears  to 
be  really  thoughtful.  He  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
of  very  pleasant  exterior,  and  evidently  in  good  circum- 
stances. Poor  Moung  Koo,  who  appeared  so  forward  at  first, 
alas  I  too  forward!  has  quit«  discontinued  his  visits.  No 
news  yet  from  the  villagers  of  Kainbet  and  Little  Bndge. 

*tMay  9.  Lord's  day.  Moung  Shwaa  Go  came  in  the 
momiog,  and  stayed  through  the  whole  day.     Gnly  two  or 
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three  of  ^all  I  conversed  with  yesterday,  came  again.  Had, 
however,  an  assembly  of  thirty.  After  worship,  some  warm 
disputation.  I  begin  to  feel  that  the  Burmans  cannot  stand 
before  the  truth.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Moung 
Kuu  declared  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ,  in  presence  of  a 
considerable  number;  and  even  Moung  Shwaa  Go  appeared 
to  incline  the  same  way. 

*'  May  10.  Early  in  the  morning,  Moung  Nau  came  to  take 
leave,  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  distance  after  timber,  his 
usual  occupation.  1  took  him  alone  and  prayed  with  him, 
and  gave  him  a  written  prayer  to  help  him  in  his  private 
devotion.  Ue  received  my  parting  instructions  with  great 
attention  and  solemnity ;  said  he  felt  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Christ ;  hoped  that  he  should  be  kept  from  fidling ;  de- 
sired the  prayers  of  us  all ;  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  he  held 
out  some  time  after  his  return,  we  would  allow  him  to  pro- 
fess Christ  in  baptism;  and  so  he  departed.  The  Lord 
Jesus  go  with  him  and  bless  him.  Uc  is  poor.  I  felt  a  great 
desire  to  give  him  something,  but  thought  it  safer  to  put  no 
temptation  in  his  way.  If,  on  his  return,  he  still  cleaves  to 
Christ,  his  profession  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  it  would 
be  ]£  he  had  any  expectations  from  us. 

<^  May  11.  Had  more  or  less  company,  from  morning  till 
night ;  among  the  rest,  Moung  Shwaa  Oo,  and  two  or  three 
others,  who  appear  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  Budd- 
hist religion  has  no  foundation.  Conversation  was  very  ani- 
mated, and  somewhat  encouraging;  but  I  wanted  to  see 
more  seriousness,  and  more  anxiety  to  be  saved  from  sin. 

*<  Heard  much,  to-day,  of  the  danger  of  introducing  a  new 
religion.  All  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  king  would  cut  off 
all  who  embraced  it,  being  a  king  who  could  not  bear  that 
his  subjects  should  differ  in  sentiment  from  himself;  and  who 
has,  tor  a  long  time,  persecuted  the  friends  of  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire,  because  they  would  not  sanction  all 
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liifl  innoTadons.  Those  who  seemed  most  favorably  disposed, 
whispered  me  that  I  had  better  not  stay,  in  HangooUf  and  talk 
to  common  people,  but  go  directly  to  the  "  lord  of  life  and 
deaih,"  If  he  approved  of  the  religion,  it  would  spread  rap- 
idly; but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  nobody  would  dare 
to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  with  the  fear  of  the  king  before 
their  eyes.  They  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  Kolans,  a 
sect  of  Burmans  who  have  been  proscribed  and  put  to  death 
under  several  reigns.  I  tried  to  set  them  right  in  some 
points,  and  encourage  them  to  trust  in  the  care  of  an  al' 
mighty  Saviour ;  but  they  speak  low  and  look  around  fear- 
fully when  they  mention  the  name  of  the  ''  owner  of  the 
iword!* 

"May  IS.  Had  company  all  day,  without  intermission. 
About  noon,  Moung  Nau  came  in,  having  given  up  his  jour- 
ney on  account  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  employer.  His 
behaviour  and  conversation  were  vcrj-  satisfactory  He  re- 
grets the  want  of  a  believing  associate,  but  declares  his  deter- 
mination of  adhering  to  Christ,  though  no  Burman  should 
ever  join  him. 

"  Moung  Shwaa  Doan,  a  man  who  has  attended  two  Sun- 
days, and  made  some  occasional  visits,  was  with  me  sevei*a) 
hoars.  He  professes  to  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  religion 
ever  since  he  first  heard  about  it,  and  now  desires  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  He  has  obtained,  I  find,  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  system,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  sense  of  his  own  sins.  May  the  Spirit  teach  him 
what  man  cannot 

"  May  15.  Moung  Nau  has  been  with  me  all  day,  as  well 
as  yesterday.  He  is  anxious  to  be  rcfvived  into  our  com- 
pany, and  thinks  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  the  first  among 
the  Burmans  in  professing  the  relip^'on  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
has  been  told  plainly  that  he  ha«-  nothing  to  expect  in  this 
world  bat  persecution,  and  pe.uaps  death;  but  he  thinks  il 
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better  to  die  for  Cbrist,  and  be  happy  hereafter,  than  to  live 
a  few  (lays  and  be  foreyor  ^vretched.     All  the  memben  of 

m 

the  mission  have,  at  difierent  times,  conversed  with  him,  and 
arc  satisfied  that  a  work  of  grace  is  begun  in  his  heart 

*'May  IG,  Lord's  day.  In  the  forenoon,  a  man  came  in 
from  Kyaikasan,  a  neighboring  village,  and  listened  with 
more  ap])arent  sincerity  than  is  commonly  manifested  the 
first  visit.  He  had  received  a  tract  about  a  year  ago,  and 
had  thought  considerably  on  the  subject 

'^  About  the  usual  number  was  present  at  worship,  but  a 
lar<rer  proportion  than  common  were  strangers.  A  lawyer, 
belonging  to  the  viceroy,  and  some  other  respectable  per- 
sons, were  present,  and  gave  me  much  trouble,  without,  I  fear, 
receiving  any  benefit.  Moung  Sliwaa  Doan  was  present, 
and  apjieared  pretty  well  after  worahip.  Moung  Shwaa  Oo 
has,  I  suppose,  returned  to  Henthadah,  the  next  city  aboTO 
Kangoon.  He  took  no  leave  of  me  ;  yet  I  cannot  give  up 
all  hope  of  him.  The  last  visit,  he  said  he  should  constantly 
read  my  writings,  and  pray  to  the  eternal  Grod. 

"  May  1 7.  Moung  Nau  has  received  an  advantageoos  offer 
to  go  to  Ava,  in  the  employ  of  a  boat  owner.  We  were 
afraid  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting,  as  he  has  no  way  of 
getting  a  living,  and  equally  unwilling  to  have  him  absent 
several  months.  At  length  we  advised  him  not  to  go,  and 
he  at  once  acquiesced 

*'  May  21.  Had  several  attentive  hearers  ;  among  the  rest 
Moung  A,  who  says  that  the  good  news  has  taken  hold  of  his 
mind.  I  have  been  so  frequently  disappointed  in  visitors 
wlio  appeared  promising  the  first  time,  but  never  came  again, 
that  I  have  lost  all  credit  in  early  professions ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  well  of  this  man,  especially  as  Moung  Nau  ap- 
peared to  like  him  better  than  any  other  inquirer. 

"  May  22.  We  have  taken  Moung  Nau  to  live  vrith  ni, 
intending  to  employ  him  in  copying  some  small  things  fo 
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diBtnlmtion,  wliich  we  cannot  get  printed  at  present,  and 
allow  him  ten  tacals  a  month.  Our  principal  object,  how- 
ever, 18  to  keep  him  in  the  way  of  instruction,  hoping  that 
he  will  ultimately  be  useful  to  his  countrymen. 

**  At  night,  Moung  A  came  the  second  time,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  know  the  way  of  salvation.  But  I  am  grieved  to 
find  that  he  is  going  away  on  business  to-morrow  morning, 
and  will  be  absent  a  long  time. 

<*May  23,  Lord's  day.  The  Kyaikasan  'villager  Moung 
Nyo,  mentioned  last  Sunday,  came  again  with  three  compan- 
ions. He  stayed  the  whole  day,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  as  Moung  A.  Both  say  they  are  convinc<Kl 
that  there  is  an  eternal  God;  that  having  denied  him  all 
their  lives,  and  of  course  lived  contrary  to  his  commands, 
their  sins  are  great ;  and  that  the  news  of  salvation,  through 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  good  news.  Thus  far  they 
venture.  But  whether  the  Spirit  has  given,  or  will  give, 
them  true  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  thus  enable  them  to  trust 
«  in  him,  we  must  leave  for  time  to  ascertain. 

^  June  6,  Lord's  day.  Had  two  interesting  visitors.  They 
were  present  at  worship,  and  stayed  till  dark  —  certain  they 
should  c<Hne  again  —  but  will  they  ? 

**  After  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  evening,  we 
read  and  considered  the  following  letter  of  Moung  Nau, 
which  he  wrote,  of  his  own  accord :  — 

^  *  I,  Moung  Nau,  the  constant  recipient  of  your  excellent 
&vor,  approach  your  feet  Whereas  my  Lord's  three  have 
come  to  the  country  of  Burmah,  —  not  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  but  to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  eternal  God,  — I,  having  heard  and  understood,  am,  with 
a  joyful  mind,  filled  with  love. 

^  *  I  believe  that  the  divme  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  suffered 
death,  in  the  place  of  men,  to  atone  for  their  sins.  Like  a 
heavy-laden  man,  I  feel  my  sins  are  very  many.    The  pun- 
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ishmcnt  of  my  sins  I  deserve  to  suffer.  Since  it  is  lo,  do 
yoii,  sirs,  consider  that  I,  taking  refuge  in  the  merits  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  receiving  baptism,  in  order  to  become 
his  discij)lL',  shall  dwell  one  with  yourselves,  a  band  of  broth- 
ers, in  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  therefore  grant  me 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  ?  *  It  is  through  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  you,  sirs,  have  come  by  ship  from,  one  country 
and  continent  to  another,  and  that  we  have  met  together. 
I  pray  my  Ix)r(rs  three  that  a  suitable  day  may  be  appointed, 
and  that  I  may  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

*'  *  Moreover,  as  it  is  only  since  I  have  met  with  you,  airs, 
that  I  have  known  about  the  eternal  God,  I  venture  to  pray 
that  you  will  still  unfold  to  me  the  religion  of  God,  that  my 
old  disposition  may  be  destroyed,  and  my  new  disposition 
improved/  ** 

^*  We  have  all,  for  some  time,  been  satisfied  concerning  the 
reality  of  his  religion,  and  therefore  voted  to  receive  him  into 
church  fellowship,  on  his  being  baptized,  and  proposed  next 
Sunday,  for  administering  the  ordinance.  * 

^*  June  20,  Lord's  day.  For  the  last  fortnight,  hare  had 
but  little  company  at  the  zayat,  owing  probably  to  the  rains, 
which  have  now  fully  set  in.  The  town  has  also  been  in 
great  confusion,  in  prospect  of  the  viceroy's  departure  for 
Ava.  We  have  been  called  on  to  pay  another  tax  of  fifteen 
ti(\ils  —  got  off  with  paying  half.  Have  had  several  other 
molestations  from  petty  oflicers  of  government  Concluded 
to  postpone  Moimg  Nau's  baptism  till  .the  viceroy  be  fairiy 
off.  Uc  left  Rangoon  yesterday,  and  has  arrived  art  the  next 
villan[e,  which  is  a  kind  of  rendezvous  to  the  vast  multituda 
of  boats  that  accompany  him. 

*  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  not  having  heard  much  of  baptism, 
he  seems  to  have  ascribed  an  undue  efficacv  to  the  ordinance.  He 
has  since  corrected  his  error;  but  the  tianslator  thinks  it  the  most 
fair  and  impartial  to  fctve  the  lettsr  just  as  it  was  written  at  flctt 
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*^  To-day,  Monng  Shwaa  Doan  appeared  again,  after  an 
absence  of  several  weeks,  and  a  little  revived  our  hopes  con- 
cerning him.  Several,  whom  I  have  particularly  mentioned, 
have  discontinued  their  visits,  though  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  Burman  religion,  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian.  I  cannot  possibly  penetrate  their 
motives.  Whether,  after  several  visits,  they  meet  with  some 
threatening  suggestion,  that  awakens  their  fears  of  persecu- 
tion, or  whether,  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  inquiries,  they  get 
such  an  insight  into  the  gospel  as  rouses  the  enmity  of  the 
carnal  heart,  I  am  not  able,  from  my  experience  hitherto,  to 
ascertain. 

"  June  21.  The  town  is  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Order  after  order  has  reached  our  viceroy,  to  hasten  his  re- 
turn to  Ava,  with  all  the  troops  under  arms.  Great  news 
are  whispered.  Some  say  there  is  a  rebellion ;  some  say  the 
king  is  sick,  some  that  he  is  dead.  But  none  dare  to  say 
this  plainly.  It  would  be  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude ;  for 
the  *  hrd  of  land  and  water'  is  called  immortal.  The  eldest 
son  of  his  eldest  son  (his  father  being  dead)  has  long  been 
declared  the  heir  of  the-  crown ;  but  he  has  two  very  power- 
ful uncles,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  contest  his  right ;  and  in 
all  probability  the  whole  country  will  soon  be  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war. 

**  June  22.  Out  all  the  morning,  listening  for  news,  un- 
certain whether  a  day  or  an  hour  will  not  plunge  us  into  th|^ 
greatest  distress.  The  whole  place  is  sitting  in  sullen  silence, 
expecting  an  explosion.  About  10  o'clock,  a  royal  dispatch 
boat  polls  up  to  the  shore.  An  imperial  mandate  is  pro- 
duced. The  crowd  makes  way  for  the  sacred  messengers, 
and  follow  them  to  the  high  court,  where  the  authorities  of 
the  place  are  assembled.  Listen  ye:  The  immortal  king, 
wearied,  it  would  seem,  with  the  fatigues  of>oyalty,  has  gone 
up  to  amuse  himself  in  the  celestial  regions.    His  grandson, 
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the  hc'ir-apparent,  is  seated  on  the  throne.  The  vonng  men- 
arc)i  enjoins  on  all  to  remain  quiet,  and  wait  his  imperial 
order?. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Prince  of  Toung  Go,  one  of  his  uncles, 
has  been  exeeutcd,  with  his  family  and  adherents,  and  the 
Prince  of  I\vee  placed  in  confinement.  There  has  probably 
been  bloody  work ;  but  it  seems,  from  what  has  transpired, 
that  the  business  has  been  settled  so  expeditiously  that  the 
distant  provinces  will  not  feel  the  shock. 

''  Juno  23.  Had  some  encourajnncr  conversation  with 
Mounrr  Thahlah,  a  young  man  who  has  been  living  in  our 
yard  several  months.  He  has  lately  made  me  several  visits 
at  the  zayal,  and  appeared  very  thoughtful  and  teachable. 
To-(iay,  on  l)eing  a^ked  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  replied,  with 
some  feelincr,  that  he,  and  all  men  were  sinners,  and  exposed 
to  future  punishment ;  tliat  acconling  to  the  Buddhist  system, 
there  was  no  way  of  pardon ;  but  tliat  according  to  the  relig- 
ion which  I  taught,  there  was  not  only  a  way  of  pardon,  but 
a  way  of  enjoying  endless  happiness  in  heaven ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  wanted  to  believe  in  Christ  I  stated  to  him, 
as  usual,  that  he  must  think  much  on  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
pray  to  (lod  for  an  enlightened  and  loving  heart,  and  then 
gave  him  a  form  of  prayer  suited  to  his  case. 

*'  In  the  female  evening  meeting,  his  sister,  Ma  Baik,  whose 

husband  also  lives  in  our  yard,  manifested  considerable  feel- 

gpg,  especially  when  Mrs.  Judson  prayed  with  her  alone, 

and  expressed  strong  desire   to  obtain  an  interest  in  the 

Saviour. 

"June  27,  Lord's  day.  There  were  several  Btrangera 
present  at  worship.  A  tier  the  usual  course,  I  called  Moung 
Nau  beTore  me,  read  and  commented  on  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  Si'ripturc,  asked  him  several  questions  concerning 
his  /a/V/<,  hope,  and  love,  and  made  the  baptismal  prayer,  }^yr* 
ing  concluded  to  have  all  the  preparatory  exercises  done  in 
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the  zayat  We  then  proceeded  to  a  large  pond  in  the  Ticin- 
ity,  the  bank  of  which  is  graced  with  an  enormous  image  of 
Gaudama,  and  there  administered  baptism  to  the  first  Bur- 
man  convert  O,  may  it  prove  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
bapdsms  in  the  Burman  empire,  which  shall  continue  in  un- 
interrupted succession  to  the  end  of  time  ! 

"July 4,  Lord's  day.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sittin^^ 
down,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Lord's  table  with  a  converted 
Burman ;  and  it  was  my  privilege  —  a  privilege  to  which  I 
have  been  looking  forward  with  desire  for  many  years — to 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  in  two  languages." 


Henceforth  the  zayat  was  Mr.  Judson's  chosen,  best- 
beloved  sphere  of  labor.  He  could  indeed  leave  it,  at 
the  call  of  duty  ;  and  he  believed  that  duty  required  him 
to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  best  years  in  scholastic 
labor.  This  sacrifice  is  perhaps  the  greatest  which  he 
ever  made.  For  though  one  of  his  leading  objects,  in 
selecting  Burmah  as  his  mission-field,  was  the  hope  of 
giving  it  the  Bible,  yet  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  of  the 
work  of  preaching  to  t)ie  heathen,  than  all  other  kinds 
of  Christian  labor  faded,  comparatively,  out  of  bis*  ■ 
affections.  This  direct  contact  with  human  beings, 
this  laboring,  watching,  praying  for  the  immediate  sal« 
vation  of  his  brother,  this  divine  joy  of  welcoming  the 
new-bom  soul  into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  satisfied 
the  deepest  yearnings  of  his  heart.  The  long  years 
spent  in  translation  seemed  not  even  to  diminish  this 
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feeling;  and  we  MoUm  in  ihabrief  interrab  of  ita^, 
bounding  away  with  almoftfe  ohildiBh  J07  to  the  woik  he 
loved.  He  did,  indeed,  peifinm  the  task  to  dearij 
assigned  him  hj  his  Masteri  not  onlj  with  the  eoiif- 
sdentious  diligence  of  a  fiuthfiil  aerfanti  bat  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  so  noUe  a  woik  shoold  inqiire.'  He 
gave  to  it  his  best  energiety  as  entirelj  as  if  he  had  no 
wish  beyond.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristios  of  the 
truly  Earnest  Man,  thos  to  be  able  to  torn  the  whole 
force  of  his  will  into  any  channel  marled  out  by  Fror- 
idence.  His  stronger  affinity  for  some  otiier  tana  of 
labor  is  not  allowed  to  make  him  feeble  and  half-hearled 
in  his  work.  But  he  was  always  hoping  ftr  the  tina^ 
when  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  himself  whdfy  to 
direct  missionary  labor;  and  when  death  overtook  Uvi 
he  was  still  locking  fbrward,  with  all  Us  youtfaflil  en- 
thusiasm, to  a  few  last  happy  years^  to  be  speot  esda- 
sively  in  winning  souls. 

His  adaptation  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ainiiter, 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  hia 
sion  for  it  Wg  diaoemment  in  character,  his 
tion  into  motives,  had  ahnost  the  qaioknesa  and  pMh 
cbion  of  instinct,  and  his  heart  ran  over  with  indnnl 
sympathy  at  every  ifann  of  human  need.  One  ef  the 
native  assistants  remarked  to  Hra.  Jodaoiii  "thai* it 
was  unpossiUe  to  eoneeal  a  dn  ftemUini  and 
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the  culprit  was  exulting  in  fancied  security,  he  would 
suddenly  find  an  eye  fixed  upon  him,  which  was  per- 
fectly irresistible,  and  would  be  obliged,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  go  to  the  teacher  and  confess.'^  ^  He  knew 
us,"  said  the  same  person,  "  through  and  through,  much 
better  than  we  knew  ourselves.  If  we  had  done  any 
thing  amiss,  he  called  us  pleasantly,  talked  «o,"  (taking 
up,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  toy  that  lay  beside  him  on 
the  floor,  and  passing  his  finger  gently  round  the  rim,) 
^  and  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked,  till  suddenly,  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  he  pounced  upon  us  there"  —  striking 
his  finger  violently  on  the  centre  of  the  toy,  — "  and 
held  us  breathless,  till  we  had  told  him  every  thmg. 
Ah,  no  one  will  ever  know  us  poor  Burmans  so  again  I  ** 
added  the  old  man,  mournfully.* 

Another  interesting  illustration  of  these  traits  is 
furnished  by  the  same  source. 

"A  native  Christian  woman  told  me  that  she  was  at  one 
time  about  to  enga^  in  something  which  Dr.  Judson  con- 
sidered not  conducive  to  her  spiritual  good.  He  sent  for 
her,  and  remonstrated ;  but  she  would  not  give  up  her  dar- 
ling project.  "  Look  here  I  **  said  he,  eagerly  snatching  a 
ruler  from  the  table,  and  tracing  not  a  very  straight  line  on 
the  floor;  "Aerc  is  where  you  have  been  walking.  You 
have  made  a  crooked  track,  to  be  sure  —  out  of  the  path 

♦  Mrs.  Jmlson's  Anocdoto^  nnd  Skptches,  in  Dr.  Wavland*8 
Memoirs. 
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half  of  the  time ;  but  than  yoa  havs  k«pt  nmat  Hb,  and  doI 
taken  to  new  roadi,  and  joa  have — not  ao  mnch  aa  joa 
might  have  done,  mind,  bat  still  to  a  certain  extent — grown 
in  gi-ace ;  and  now,  with  all  this  growth  npon  your  heart  and 
head,  in  the  matori^  of  your  years,  with  ripened  nndep- 
standing  and  an  every  day  deepening  sense  of  the  goodneas 
of  God,  here,"  bringing  down  the  roler  with  emphasis  V to 
indicate  a  certain  position,  *^her9  jfoti  stand,  Yoa  knoiw 
where  this  path  leads,  Yoa  know  what  is  befiire  yoa— 
some  struggles,  some  sorrows,  and  finally  eternal  liife  and  a 
crown  of  glory.  But  to  the  left  branches  off  another  very 
pleasant  road,  and  along  the  air  floats,  raliher  temptin^y,  a 
pretty  bubble.  Yoa  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  path  yoa 
have  walked  in  fifteen  years — fifteen  long  years — alto- 
gether ;  you  only  want  to  step  aside  and  catch  the  bobUay 
and  think  you  will  come  back  again ;  bat  fou  never  wSB* 
Woman,  think  1  Dare  yoa  deliberately  leave  this  atraight 
and  narrow  path,  drawn  by  the  Sarioar^s  finger,  and  go  away 
for  one  moment  into  that  of  year  enemy  ?    WHSl  yoa  ?  wUl 

youf  WILL  YOU?" 

'*  I  was  sobbing  so,**  said  the  woman,  **  that  I  coald  not 
speak  a  word ;  bat  he  knew,  as  he  alwaya  did^  what  I 
meant;  for  he  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  God  woald 
preserve  me  in  my  detemunadon.  I  have  made  a  great  many 
crooked  tracks  since,"  she  added,  tearftdly ;  **  bat,  whenever 
I  am  unusually  tempted,  I  see  the  teacher  as  he  looked  thai 
day,  bending  over  in  his  cludr,  the  ruler  placed  on  the  floor 
to  represent  me.  Ins  finger  pointing  along  the  path  of  etemat 
life,  his  eye  looking  so  strangely  over  his  shot^deTv  and  thai 
terrible  <  Will  yoa?'  coining  from  his  lips,  as  though  it  waa 
the  voice  of  God;  and  I  pnty  jast  aa  Peter,  did,  fixrlaM 
frightened." 
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Such  a  man  must  love  to  preach,  and  cannot  but 
preach  effectivelj.  He  had  given  rich  promise  of 
power  in  the  pulpit  before  he  left  his  native  land. 
But  the  jirocess  of  assimilation  to  his  adopted  country, 
which  made  him  so  signally  successful  as  a  missionary, 
involved  the  total  neglect  of  practice  in  English  preach- 
ing. Those  simple  tcUks  from  the  pulpit,  which  he 
gave  us  when  visiting  his  native  country  atler  thirty 
years*  absence,  beautiful  as  they  were,  gave  no  idea  of 
his  power  as  a  Burman  preacher.  For  this,  wc  must 
look  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  heard  him  when 
giving  unrestrained  utterance  to  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions in  the  familiar  assembly  of  the  zayat. 


CHAFTEB  XV. 

ZATAT  JODBKAL  OOWTDnJSD. 

Thb  character  of  Mr.  Judson's  labon»  and  the  pnH 
gress  of  the  missiony  dining  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1819,  will  be  best  presented  through  the  foOowing  ex- 
tracts from  his  own  joomaL  This  period  is  particnlarijy 
interesting,  as  intiodocing  os  to  an  inquirer  fimn  the 
most  cultivated  dass  of  Burmans,  the  metaphysical 
philosopher,  Moung  Shwa-gnong.  Some  explanatkn 
of  this  case  seems  neoessaky,  and  will  senre  for  the 
illustration  of  similar  ones  which  Mr.  JodsOQ  was 
obliged  to  meet. 

Though  Buddhism  was  the  established  religioQ  of  the 
empire,  the  abjuration  of  which  rendered  the  offionder 
liable  to  the  severest  penalties^  yet  the  Burmans  were 
not  all  Buddhists.  By  a  natural  reaction,  simikr  to 
that  witnessed  in  Catholic  France,  many  of  the  most 
acute  minds  had  been  driven,  by  the  extravagant  rapei^ 
stitions  of  the  established  fidth,  into  the  opposile  ezr 
treme  of  infidelity.    Schods  of  metaphysical  phOoaopfaj 
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had  arisen  from  time  to  time,  which,  in  the  subtlety  and 
force  of  their  reasonings,  would  not  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  those  of  their  kindred  in  enlightened  modern 
Europe.  "  The  doctrines  of  idealism  and  nihilism," 
says  Dr.  Judson,  "  were  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  the 
Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Berkely  and  Hume."  During  several  reigns  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  mission  in  Rangoon,  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  had  been  strongly  inclined  to 
free-thinking,  and  the  national  religion  and  its  ministers 
had,  in  consequence,  been  at  a  discount  in  public  estima- 
tion. Under  such  auspices,  rationalism  grew  and  flour- 
ished, though  its  disciples  still  found  it  prudent  to  con- 
form externally  to  the  established  faith.  For,  what- 
ever might  be  the  private  sympatliies  of  the  monarch, 
the  throne  and  the  temple  were  too  intimately  con- 
nected, to  allow  of  any  direct  countenance,  on  his  part, 
of  innovations  in  matters  of  religion. 

It  would  have  been  no  child's  play,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  intellects  like  those  of  Moung  Shwo- 
gnong,  Oo  Yan,  and  Moung  Long,  naturally  keen  and 
powerful,  and  trained  by  long  practice  to  the  adroitest 
use  of  dialectics.  But  for  a  foreigner  to  meet  them  in 
their  mother  tongue,  on  questions  so  difficult  and  elu- 
sive in  their  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  silence  and 
convince  them,  argues  a  combination  of  talents  and  ac- 

14 
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qnirements  of  wbidi  the  woiid  bw  ftunUhad  §9W  «» 
amples.  ^What!"  said  Mbang  Shwa-gnong,  on  ana 
occaflion,  "do  yoa  think  I  would  pay  joa  the  leaat 
attention,  if  I  fomid  yoa  ooold  not  answer  all  017  qpMa^ 
lions,  and  solve  all  mj  diffleolties  ?  *  And  tfaeae  were 
not  merely  skeptical  cavils^  biit»  m  great  part,  the  hoi^ 
est  difficulties  of  a  deeply,  reflective  mind  respeeting  the 
nature  and  government  of  God.  Would  it  not  ha.v« 
been  sad,  had  that  fine  intelleot  gone  down  to  death,  hi 
the  thick  darkness  of  heathenism,  tor  lads  of  flome 
to  resolve  its  donbts,  and  to  goide  it  to  the  tme 
of  light  and  wisdom  ?  Who  will  say  that,  genhia  and 
learning  are  wasted  on  one  who  is  to  be  an^a  mimiom 
ary  to  the  heathen  f 

*' August  26.  Was  visited  by  Moimg  Sln«<gnong^  a 
teacher  of  considerable  distiiiction.  He  ^pean  to  be  half 
deist  and  half  skeptic,  the  firrt  of  the  sort  I  have  OMt  with 
among  th^  Burmans.  He  however  wonhipa  at  the  pagodas^ 
and  conforms  to  all  the  prevailing  costoma  We  had  a  very 
interesting  debate,  in  which  we  cleared  up  soom  prelininfri 
ries,  preparatory,  I  hope,  to  fiitnre  diacusiioua, 

*<  Just  at  night,  the  vioeiojr,  retorning  ftom  an  excmionoC 
pleasure,  passed  by  our  road,  for  die  first  time  aiaaa  Ae 
zayat  was  built  He  was  seated  on  a  hnge  depkaat  afe» 
tended  by  his  guards  and  nnmerooa  soite,  and,  as  he 
eyed  us  yerj  narrowly.  Several  Bnrmaaa  weea 
round  me  and  Mrs.  Jndson. 

*^  After  he  had  passed  some  tiflM,  two  of  his  private 
ries  came  in  with  a  lieewyl  order,  a^piil^iiig  Us 
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desire  to  see  the  manner  in  which  printing  is  executed.  I 
replied,  that  the  teacher  who  understood  printing  had  gone 
to  Bengal,  taking  the  types  with  him,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  order.  They  departed  with  evident 
dissatisfaction. 

"August  27.  In  order  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  the 
report  of  the  officers  of  yestcnlay,  I  went  to  the  government 
house,  intending  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  vice- 
roy. After  waiting  two  hours  in  the  levee  hall,  he  made  his 
appearance,  and,  on  recognizing  me,  immediately  inquired 
about  the  press  and  types.  I  told  him  my  story,  ^d  when 
he  understood  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  printing,  he 
appeared  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest.  In  the  course  of  the 
few  words  which  passed  between  us,  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  get  several  Burman  books  printed.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  me  than  formerly ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  introduce  the  subject  of  religion  in  his  pres- 
ence, surrounded,  as  he  always  is,  with  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
and  8e<*retaries,  petitioners  and  lawyers. 

"  Had  but  just  returned  home,  when  the  teacher  Moung 
Shwa-gnong  came  again,  and  stayed  from  noon  till  quite  dark. 
We  conversed  incessantlv  the  whole  time  ;  but  I  fear  that  no 
real  impression  is  made  on  his  proud,  skeptical  heart.  He, 
however,  promised  to  pray  to  the  eternal  Go<l,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  appeared,  at  times,  to  be  in  deep  thought.  Ho 
is  a  man  of  very  superior  argumentative  j)owers.  His  con- 
versation would  probably  shake  the  faith  of  many. 

"August  28.  A  great  deal  of  company  all  day  long. 
Quite  worn  out  with  incessant  toil.  At  night,  the  viceroy 
again  passed,  as  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  the  same 
secretaries  came  in,  saying,  that  it  was  the  viceroy's  desire 
that  I  should  translate  and  get  printed,  if  {Kissible,  some  his- 
torical writings  of  my  country.  I  told  them  I  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  calling  on  his  highness. 
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'•AuaiKt  31.  A  man,  by  name  Moimg  Ing,  has  visited  the 
zayat  iiw  or  six  days  in  succession.  At  first,  a  variety  of 
otluT  lompany  prevented  my  attending  much  to  him,  and 
Ik-  i<mvrr<r(l  chiefly  with  Moung  Xau,  and  employed  him- 
self In  rcatHnir  Matthew.  He  once  told  Moung  Nan  that  ho 
lia<l  Inni:  IxtMi  looking  after  the  true  religion,  and  was  ready 
to  wi<li  that  lie  had  been  born  a  brute,  rather  than  die  in 
(lrlu>i(»Ti,  and  go  to  hell.  Sunday  I  conversed  with  him 
larjrly,  and  his  attention,  during  worship,  was  very  close  and 
i-oltinn.  To-day  he  has  made  me  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  wOrk  ot*  jrrace  is  beffun  in  his  soul.  He  savs  that  he 
formerly  had  M)inc  idea  ot'  an  eternal  God  from  his  mother, 
who  was  chri>tcncd  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  her 
connection  with  a  Ibreigner;  but  that  the  idea  was  never 
rooted  in  his  mind  until  he  fell  in  with  the  zayat.  Within  a 
few  ilays.  hi*  has  begun  to  pniy  to  this  God.  He  is  tjuite 
sensible  of  his  sins,  and  of  the  utter  inefhcacv  of  the  Buddhist 
rclimon,  but  is  vet  in  the  dark  concerning;  the  wav  of  salva- 
lion,  and  savs  that  he  wants  to  know  more  of  Christ,  that  he 
may  love  hiiu  moi*e.  Lord  Jesus,  give  him  the  saving  knowl- 
edirc  ot"  thine  adorable  self! 

'•  September  1.  Moung  Thahlah  continues  to  express  simi- 
lar sentiments  to  those  already  noted  ;  is  still  afraid  of  per- 
secution anrl  death,  but  professes  to  be  laboring  to  obtain 
that  love  to  Christ,  and  faith  in  him,  which  will  raise  him 
above  the  tear  of  man  ;  and  particularly  requests  us  to  pray 
that  he  may  obtain  these  graces. 

*•  September  3.  A  great  crowd  of  company  through  the 
whole  day,  the  teacher  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  from  ten  o'clock 
till  (]uitc  dark,  with  several  of  his  adherents.  He  is  a  com- 
plete Proteus  in  religion,  and  I  never  knew  where  to  find 
him.  AVe  went  over  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and  ended  where 
we  be<ran,  in  apparent  incredulity.  AAer  his  adherents, 
however,  were  all  gone,  he  conversed  with  some  feeling; 
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owned  that  be  knew  nothing,  and  wished  me  to  instruct  him ; 
and  when  he  departed,  he  prostrated  himself,  and  performed 
the  sheeko  —  an  act  of  homage  which  a  Bunnan  never  per- 
foT}fi:i  but  to  an  acknowledged  superior. 

"After  he  was  gone,  Moung  Ing,  wlio  lias  been  listening  all 
day,  followed  me  home  to  the  house,  being  invited  to  stay 
with  Moung  Nau  through  the  night  We  conversed  all  the 
evening,  and  his  expressions  have  satisfied  us  all  that  he  is 
one  of  Go<rs  chosen  people.  His  exercises  have  been  of  a 
much  stronger  character  than  those  of  the.  others,  and  ho 
expresses  himself  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He  desires 
to  become  a  disciple  in  profession,  as  well  as  to  be  in  Christ, 
and  declares  his  readiness  to  suil'er  persecution  and  death 
for  the  love  of  Christ.  When  I  stated  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposing  himself,  and  asked  him  whether  he  loved 
Christ  better  tlian  his  own  life,  he  replied,  very  delilKjrately 
and  solemnly :  *  When  I  meditate  on  this  religion,  I  know 
not  what  it  is  to  love  my  own  life/  Thus  the  poor  fisherman, 
Moung  Ing,  is  taken,  while  the  learned  teacher,  Moung  Shwa- 
gnong,  is  lef^. 

"September  6,  Ix)rd*s  day.  A  very  dull  day  —  not  one 
stranger  present  at  worship.  In  the  evening,  Moung  ThahUh 
was  a  spectator  of  our  partaking  of  the  Ixjrd's  supper. 
Moung  Ing  could  not  be  present  He  lives  at  some  distance, 
and  is  getting  ready  to  go  to  sea,  pursuant  to  his  puri>ose  be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  us.  AVe  have  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  going,  and  to  keep  him  near  us ;  but 
we  are  afraid  tliat  his  circumstances  will  not  allow  him  to 
comply  with  our  advice  and  his  own  inclinations. 

"September  6.  Spent  the  evening  in  conversing  with 
Moung  Byaa,  a  man  who,  witli  his  family,  has  lived  near  us 
for  some  time,  a  regular  attendant  on  worship,  an  indefatiga- 
ble scholar  in  the  evening  school,  where  he  has  learned  to 
read,  though  fifty  years  old,  and  a  remarkably  moral  eharac- 
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ter.  In  my  last  ooiiTenntioikt  mmm  tioie  ago^ks  uyipmnd  to 
be  a  thorough  legalist,  rdying  taleljr  on  lus  good  iroiki,  Iwl 
yet  siiK'erely  desiroiu  of  knowing  nnd  cmbmcing  the  tnitlk 
The  greater  part  of  the  evening  ins  spent  in  diwnMing  .Ui 
erroneous  views ;  his  mind  seemed  so  dark  and  dnllofipp— 
hension,  tliat  I  was  almost  discooraged.  Towards  the  dose, 
however,  he  seemed  to  obtain  some  enuigdkal  difCOferiss, 
and  to  receive  the  hnmbling  troths  of  the  gospel  in  a 
which  encourages  ns  to  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
begun  to  teach  him.  The  occasion  of  this  conTenatioii 
my  hearing  that  he  said  that  he  intended  to  beeome  a  Chris* 
tian,  and  be  baptised  with  Moong  Thahlah.  He  aoeordb^ 
professes  a  full  belief  in  the  eternal  God,  and  his  Son  Jesoi 
Christ 

<*  September  7.  Am  grieved  that  Moong  Ing  comes  bo 
more.  Presume  he  has  gone  off,  contrarir  to  our  adviea^ 
and  was  reluctant  to  take  leave  of  ns  under  snoh  eiimn»* 
stances. 

**  September  10.  Snrprised  fay  a  visit  firom  Moong  Iqg.  & 
appears  that  he  has  been  confined  at  work  on  boaid  the  vw* 
sel  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  has  not  been  ashore  ftr  la^ 
eral  days.  As  the  vessel  b  eertainljr  going  to^wmv,  ha 
got  leave  of  absence  fiv  a  shbrt  time,  and  improved  h  io 
ning  out  to  the  xayal  I  was  exoeeding^  ^bd,  as  ife 
me  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  some  parting 
and  praying  with  him  alone.  He  wppmn  veiy  wdl  h 
He  is  quite  distressed  that  he  has  so  fiir  engpged  himantf  awl 
appears  desirous  of  getting  ofl^  and  retoming  (o  as,  if  pbaU 
ble;  but  I  have  verjr  little  hope  of  his  snooeedl^g.  IbaHtvai 
however,  that  he  is  a  real  Christian,  and  tfaati 
dies,  his  immortal  soul  will  be  safe,  and  that  he  wiU 
God  forever  for  his  transient  acqnaintanine  with  Oft  Dlris 
Lord  go  with  him  and  keep  him» 

''  /September  11. 
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day.  It  appears  that  be  accidentally  obtained  tbe  idea  of  an 
eternal  Being  about  eight  years  ago ;  and  it  has  been  floating 
about  in  his  mind,  and  disturbing  his  Buddhistic  ideas  ever 
since.  When  he  heard  of  us,  which  was  through  one  of  his 
adherents,  to  whom  1  had  given  a  tract,  this  idea  received 
considerable  confirmation  ;  ai\d  to-day  he  has  fully  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  first  grand  principle.  The  latter  part  of  the 
day  we  were  chiefly  employed  in  discussing  the  possibility 
and  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  contain  that 
revelation ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  he  is  half  inclined  to 
admit  all  this.  He  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  case. 
The  way  seems  to  be  prepared  in  hb  mind  for  the  special 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly 
Dove! 

"  His  conversion  seems  peculiarly  desirable,  on  account  of 
his  superior  talents  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  Bur- 
mese and  Pali  literature.  He  is  the  most  powerful  reasoner 
I  have  yet  met  with  in  this  countrv',  excepting  my  old  teach- 
er, Oo  Ooung-men,  (now  dead,)  and  is  not  at  all  inferior  to 
him. 

"  September  15.  Moung  Thahlah  spent  the  evening  with 
me  in  asking  several  questions  on  difiicult  passages  in  Mat- 
thew. At  the  close,  I  asked  him  whether  he  vet  loved  Christ 
more  than  his  own  life ;  he  understood  my  meaning,  and 
replied  that  he  purposed  to  profess  the  Christian  religion, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  being  baptized.  His  sister, 
Ma  Baik,  appears  to  have  lost  her  religious  impressions. 

**  September  1 6.  Aiter  having  lately  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  an  interview  with  the  viceroy,  I  this  day  suc- 
ceeded. He  inquired  about  the  historical  writings.  I  told 
him  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that  style  of  writing 
in  Burman  as  with  the  religious  style,  and  then  presented 
him  with  a  tract,  as  a  specimen  of  what  1  could  do.    He  de- 
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livcred  it  to  a  utscretaiyt  and  on  iMving  tlM  finfe 
remarked  that  it  was  tbe  nme  with  a  vriting  he  had  alna^f 
heardf  and  that  he  did  noi  wtuU  thai  kind  tf  writing.  I  m^ 
|K)sc  that  one  of  the  fecietarieii  to  whom  I  had  foiaM»iyy?aa 
a  tract,  presented  it  withoat  iny  knowledge. 

"  September  18.  Moong  Shwa-gnoog  hai  been  with  bm  a 
few  hours ;  had  ipent  the  greater  pait  of  the  di^  with  Oo 
Yah,  the  merchant  that  I  mentioned  foma  time  ago^  ooavaii^ 
ing  on  religion.  Onr  interview  chiefly  paamd  in 
his  metaphysical  cavib. 

«*  September  19,  Lordli  day.  The  teacher  and  OaTah  < 
to  worship,  according  to  their  agreement  of  ymtavdi^f  «a- 
companicd  with  part  of  the  fiuniiy  of  the  latter^  andaaifwl 
respectable  men  of  their  acquaintance,  80  that  the  aHflaahly 
consisted  of  about  fifty.  Some  paid  profimnd  attentJoPy 
some  none  at  alL  After  the  exerciiesy  Oo  Tah 
afraid  to  have  it  appear  that  he  had  any  angnrintanoo  wUi 
me,  and  kept  at  a  distance.  Xhey  finally  all  dropped  aiil^ 
but  the  teacher,  who  stayed,  m  osoal,  till  qaite  dnik.  Ha  u^ 
in  many  respects,  a  perfect  enigma ;  hot  jnst  befcfo  ho-kjp^a 
slight  hope  began  to  spring  up  in  their  minds  that  his  pMd 
^  heart  was  yielding  to  the  cross.  He  confessed  that.  1m  HH 
constrained  to  give  up  all  dependence  on  Us  own  noritii  9bA 
his  literary  attainments ;  that  he  had  sinned  a§BUMt  God  alh 
his  life  long,  and  that,  therefore,  he  deserted  to:iBffin;J^friL 
And  then  he  asked,  with  some  feeling,  how  he  eoald.ol||iia 
an  interest  in  the  merits  and  salvation  of  Jesni  Chriit  jSa 
apfxiars  to  have  a  considenble  share  of  that  aariooi  •plqB- 
nity  which  I  have  observed  Id  chaiaoteriae  the  few  wk0J§fK^ 
severe  in  their  religioas  inquiiies,  and  which  hM.Vnin.inipt 
ing  in  every  instance  of  mere  temporary  promise. .  ^IjInftH 
may  bo  brought  in,  if  it  is  not  too  great  a  few  fer  ftis  flij^ 
mission  to  receive. 

«' September  ao.   :OlMof  the  three  visi»iyaeC.tih»JM^^ 
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August  came  again,  and,  though  a  long  interval  has  elapsed, 
his  appearance  is  quite  encouraging.  He  says,  feelingly,  that 
he  knows  nothing,  is  distressed  at  the  thought  of  dying  in  his 
present  i^oranee  and  uncertainty,  and  wants  to  find  some 
kind  of  salvation. 

"  September  26,  Lord's  day.  Moung  Shwa-gnong  came, 
with  several  adherents.  Some  warm  conversation  before 
worship,  but  nothing  personal.  During  worship,  discoursed 
from,  *  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,'  &c.  My  discourse 
was  chiefly  intended  for  Moung  Thahlah  and  Moung  Byaa ; 
but  the  latter  was  absent,  on  account  of  sickness.  Afler 
worship,  the  teacher  immediately  departed  with  his  people, 
without  even  saying  a  word.  Fear  he  has  taken  some 
offence. 

**  October  5.  Received  a  visit  from  the  teacher.  My  hopes 
of  his  conversion  are  very  low.  He  is  settling  down  in 
deism,  and  evidently  avoids  all  conversation  of  a  personal 
nature. 

"  October  6.  Conversation  with  Moung  Thahlah  and 
Moung  Byaa,  which  revives  my  hopes  of  their  coining  for- 
ward before  long.  They  are  both  growing  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  give  evidence  of  being  in  the  exercise  of 
gracious  feelings. 

'•October  7.  Was  rejoiced,  in  the  morning,  to  see  the 
teacher  Moung  Shwa-gnong  come  again  so  soon.  We  spent 
the  day  together,  uninterrupted  by  other  company.  In  the 
forenoon  he  was  as  crabbed  as  possible  ;  sometimes  a  Bcrke- 
leian,  sometimes  a  Ilumeite  or  complete  skeptic.  But  in  the 
afternoon  he  got  to  be  more  reasonable,  and  before  he  ht\ 
he  obtained  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  atonement  than  I 
have  commonly  been  able  to  communicate  to  a  Burman. 
He  exclaimed :  *  That  is  suitable ;  that  is  as  it  should  be,' 
&c.  But  whether  this  conviction  resulted  from  a  mere  phil- 
otophic  view  of  the  propriety  and  adaptedness  of  the  way  of 
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salvation  through  Jesus  Christ)  or  from  tho  gracious  opera* 
tions  oitlu'  Holy  Spirit,  time  must  discover.  I  hardly  ven- 
ture to  hope  the  latter.  O  Lord,  the  work  is  thine  !  O 
colli'',  Holy  Spirit! 

*"  ();  lobcr  2o.  Have  for  some  days  been  wondering  at  the 
lonir  ;il».'Cii((»  ot'  the  teacher.  To-<lay  heard  a  report  that  he 
lias  Ul-cu  Fummoned  by  the  \'iceroy  to  give  an  account  of  his 
he  re  I  leal  ^I'liiiments. 

"  At  niirht,  iMoung  Tliahlah  and  Moung  Byaa  presented  a 
pa[)C'r,  proicssinfr  thoir  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  requesting 
to  l»c  baptized,  but  in  private.  "We  spent  some  time  with 
them.  I'licy  appear  to  have  experienced  divine  grace  ;  but 
we  advised  them,  as  they  had  so  little  love  to  Christ  as  not  to 
dare  to  die  lor  his  cause,  to  wait  and  reconsider  the  matter. 

*'  O.  tol  »er  29.  The  teacher  came  again,  after  an  interval  of 
three  weeks  ;  l)ut  he  appears  to  be  quite  another  man.  Ho 
has  not  been  personally  summoned,  as  we  heard  ;  but,  through 
the  insti;]jation  ol'the  ]\Liujieu  teacher,  he  was  mentioned  be- 
fore  the  viceroy  as  having  renounced  the  rbligion  of  the 
country.  Tho  viceroy  gave  no  decisive  order,  but  merely 
said  :  '  Iii([uire  further  about  him.*  This  reached  the  ears  of 
IMoung  Shwa-gnong;  and*he  directly  went  to  the  Mangen 
teacher,  and,  1  suppose,  apologized,  and  explained,  and  flat- 
ter(Ml.  lie  denies  that  he  really  recanted,  and  1  hope  he  did 
not ;  but  he  is  evidently  falling  oif  from  the  investigation  of 
the  Ciiristian  religion.  He  made  but  a  short  visit,  and  took 
leave  as  soon  as  he  could  decently. 

'*Novotn])or  1.  One  of  the  greate5?t  festivals  in  the  year. 
The  crowrls  are  truly  immense  and  overwhelming.  We  va- 
cated the  zayat,  as  we  have  several  days  of  late,  beginning  to 
query  wliether  it  is  prudent  to  go  on  boldly  in  proclaiming  a 
new  religion,  at  the  hazard  of  incensing  the  government,  and 
drawing  down  such  persecution  as  may  deter  all  who  know 
us  from  any  inquiry. 
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**  November  2.  This  is  the  birthday  and  tlic  coronation 
day  of  the  new  king.  All  the  grandees  of  the  empire  have, 
for  some  time  past  been  assembling  at  Ava,  to  be  present  at 
the  august  celebration. 

**  November  6.  The  two  candidates  for  baptism  again 
presented  their  urgent  petition  that  they  might  be  baptized, 
not  absolutely  in  private,  but  about  sunset,  away  from  public 
observation.  We  spent  some  hours  in  again  discussing  the 
subject  with  them  and  with  one  another.  We  felt  satisfied 
that  they  were  humble  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  were  desirous 
of  receiving  this  ordinance  purely  out  of  reganl  to  his  com- 
mand and  their  own  spiritual  welfare ;  we  felt  that  we  were 
all  equally  exposed  to  danger,  and  needed  a  spirit  of  mutual 
candor,  and  forbearance,  and  sympathy  ;  we  were  convinced 
that  thev  were  influenced  rather  bv  deiiircs  of  avoidin^j  un- 
necessary  exposure  than  by  that  sinful  fear  which  would 
plunge  them  into  apostasy  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  when 
they  assured  us  that,  if  actually  brought  before  government, 
they  could  not  think  of  denying  their  Saviour,  we  could  not 
conscientiously  refuse  their  recjuest,  and  therefore  agreed  to 
have  them  baptized  to-morrow  at  sunset  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  paper  presented  this  evening:  — 

"  *  Moung  Byaa  and  Moung  Thahlah  venture  to  address 
the  two  teachers :  Though  the  country  of  Burmah  is  \CTy  tar 
distant  from  the  country  of  America,  yet  the  teachers,  com- 
ing by  ship  the  long  way  of  six  months,  have  arrived  at  this 
far  distant  country  of  Burmah,  and  town  of  Rangoon,  and 
proclaimed  the  propitious  news  by  means  of  wliich  we,  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  the  religion,  know  that  there  is 
an  eternal  God  in  heaven,  and  that  there  is  a  divine  Son, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  deserving  of  the  highest  love ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Son,  endured, 
on  account  of  all  his  disciples,  sufferings  and  death,  even 
severe  sufleriiigs  on  a  cross,  in  their  stead.    On  account  of 
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our  sins,  we  were  like  persons  laden  with  a  very  heavy  bap- 
den .  On  aocount  of  our  many  sin?,  we  found  no  deliverance, 
no  plcKX'  of  rofupre,  and  our  minds  were  distressed.  In  this 
btate  n maiiiing,  the  two  teachers  produced  the  saered  sys- 
tem from  the  Scriptures,  and  we  became  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  one  God,  and  of  the  facts  that  the  divine 
Son,  th«'  T.ord  Josus  (Christ,  redeemed  with  his  saered  life  all 
wJio  love  and  trust  in  him,  and,  in  order  to  save  his  disciples 
from  liell.  suffered  death  in  their  stead.  Now  we  know  that 
yvc  lia\e  sinned  against  the  sacred  One,  and  we  know,  as- 
8ure<lly,  that  if  we  become  disciples  of  the  divine  Son,  the 
Lord  Jc5us  Christ,  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  hell  which  we 
deserve.  AVe  desire  to  become  disciples,  and  with  the  two 
teachers,  like  children  born  of  the  same  mother,  to  worship 
the  true  (Jod,  and  observe  the  true  religion. 

**  *  On  scaching  in  the  Scrij^tures  for  ancient  rales  and  cus- 
toms, it  does  not  appear  that  John  and  other  baptizers  ad- 
ministered baptism  on  any  particular  time,  or  day,  or  hour. 
"We,  tliereforo,  venture  to  beg  of  the  two  teachers,  that  they 
will  grant  that  on  the  6th  day  of  the  wane  of  the  Tanzoang- 
mong  moon,  (November  7.)  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  we  may 
this  once  receive  baptism  at  their  hands.' 

*'  Novemlwr  7,  Lortl's  day.  We  had  worship  as  usual,  and 
the  people  dispersed.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  the 
two  candidates  came  to  the  zayat,  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  of  their  friends ;  and  after  a  short  prayer,  we  proceeded 
to  the  spot  where  Moung  Xau  was  formerly  baptized.  The 
Bun  was  not  allowed  to  look  upon  the  humble,  timid  profes- 
sion. No  wondering  crowd  crowned  the  overshadowing  hill. 
No  hymn  of  praise  expressed  the  exultant  feelings  of  joyous 
hearts.  Stillness  and  solemnity  pervaded  the  scene.  We 
felt,  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  as  a  little,  feeble,  solitary 
baud.  But  perhaps  some  hovering  angels  took  note  of  the 
event  with  more  interest  than  they  witnessed  the  late  oon>> 
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nation ;  perhaps  Jesus  looked  down  on  us,  pitied  and  forgave 
our  weaknesses,  and  marked  us  for  his  own  ;  perhaps,  if  we 
deny  him  not,  he  will  acknowledge  us,  another  day,  more 
publicly  than  we  venture  at  present  to  acknowledge  him. 

"  In  the  evening,  we  all  united  in  commemorating  the  dy- 
ing love  of  our  Redeemer ;  and  I  trust  we  enjoyed  a  little  of 
his  gracious  presence  in  the  mid:jt  of  us. 

*' November  10.  This  evening  is  to  be  marked  as  the  date 
of  the  first  Burman  prayer  meeting  that  was  ever  held. 
None  present  but  myself  and  the  three  converts.  Two  of 
them  made  a  httle  beginning  —  such  as  must  be  expected 
from  the  first  essay  of  converted  heathens.  We  agreed  to 
meet  for  this  purpose  ever}'  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening, 
immediately  after  family  worship,  which  in  the  evening  has 
for  some  time  been  conducted  in  Burman  and  English,  and 
which  these  people,  and  occasionally  some  others,  have 
attended. 

"  November  14,  Lord's  day.  Have  been  much  gratified  to 
find  that  this  evening  the  three  converts  repaired  to 

THE  ZAYAT,  AND  HELD  A  PRAYER  MEETING  OF  TUEIR 
OWN  ACCORD. 

**  November  26.  On  taking  our  usual  ride  this  morning, 
to  bathe  in  the  mineral  tank,  we  were  accosted,  on  one  of  the 
pagoda  roads,  by  the  Mangen  teacher,  and  peremptorily  for- 
bidden to  ride  there  in  future  on  pain  of  being  beaten.  On 
our  return  we  inquired  into  the  affair,  and  find  that  the  vice- 
roy has  really  issued  an  order,  at  the  instigation  of  this 
teacher,  that  henceforth  no  person  wearing  a  hat,  shoes,  or 
mnbreila,  or  mounted  on  a  horse,  shall  approach  within  the 
aacred  ground  belonging  to  the  great  pagoda,  which  ground 
extends  on  some  sides  half  a  mile,  and  comprises  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads ;  so  that  in  future  we  must  take  a  circuitous  route 
in  the  woods,  if  we  wish  to  visit  our  usual  place  of  roaort 
Thii  oonsideration,  however,  b  very  trifiing,  compared  with 
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anotlier.  Tlie  viceroy's  order  is  quite  unprecedented  in 
Kangoon,  and  Indicates  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
rtllfriou  \i.'vy  unfavorable  to  our  missionary  designs.  Since 
llic  (icatli  ui  the  old  king,  who  waq  known  to  be  in  heart  hoiH 
tile  to  religion,  people  have  been  more  engaged  than  ever  in 
building  pago<las,  making  sacred  offerings,  and  performing 
till'  public  duties  of  their  religion.  They  are  just  now  en- 
gaged in  new  gilding  the  great  pagoda,  called  Shwa  Dagon, 
which  i>  considered  the  most  sacred  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  six  or  eight  hairs  of  Gaudama. 

*'  Ever  since  the  affair  of  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  there  has 
been  an  entire  falling  off  at  the  zayat.  I  sometimes  sit  there 
whole  days  without  a  single  visitor,  though  it  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  year,  and  many  are  constantly  passing.  We  and  our 
object  are  now  well  known  throughout  Rangoon,  ^fonewiali 
to  call,  as  ibrmerly,  out  of  curiosity,  and  none  dare  to  call 
<Voni  a  principle  oi"  religious  inquiry.  And  were  not  the 
leaders  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  confident  tliat  we  shall  never 
succeed  in  making  converts,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  meet 
with  direct  persecution  and  banishment 

"  Our  businejjs  must  be  fairly  laid  before  the  emperor.  If 
he  frown  u{)on  us,  all  missiouary  attempts  within  his  domin- 
ions will  be  out  of  the  question.  If  he  favor  us,  none  of  our 
enemies,  during  the  continuance  of  his  favor,  can  touch  a  hair 
of  our  hea(U.  *  But  there  is  a  greater  than  the  emperor,  be- 
fore whose  throne  we  desire  daily  and  constantly  to  lay  thit 
business.  O  Lord  Jesus,  look  upon  us  in  our  low  estate,  and 
guide  us  in  our  dangerous  course ! 

"  November  21.  Moung  Shwa-gnong  has  been  with  us  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  a  little  revived  our  hopes  con- 
cerning him. 

"  November  27.  This  day  brother  Colman  and  myself 
came  to  a  final  decision  to  proceed  to  Ava  without  delay,  and 
lay  our  business  before  the  emperor. 
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*(  November  29.  Letters  from  Bengal  and  America,  the 
first  for  six  months.  Learned  the  particulars  of  the  melan- 
choly end  of  our  lamented  brother  Wheelock.  The  news  of 
his  death  reached  us  some  time  ago.  Learned  also  that 
brother  Hough  intends  staying  in  Bengal.  The  tract  which 
we  forwarded  is  not  yet  printed  —  a  circumstance  which 
occasions  us  much  regret,  as  we  hoped  to  have  obtained 
some  copies  to  carry  up  to  Ava. 

"  December  4.  Another  visit  from  Moung  Shwa-gnong. 
After  several  hours  spent  in  metaphysical  cavils,  he  owned 
that  he  did  not  believe  any  thing  he  had  said,  and  had  only 
been  trying  me  and  the  religion,  being  determined  to  em- 
brace nothing  but  what  he  found  unobjectionable  and  impreg- 
nable. *  What,*  said  he,  *  do  you  think  that  I  would  pay  you 
the  least  attention  if  I  found  you  could  not  answer  all  my 
questions,  and  solve  all  my  difficulties  ?  *  lie  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  really  believed  in  God,  his  Sou  Je^us  Christ, 
the  atonement,  &c.  Said  I,  knowing  his  deistical  weakness, 
*  Do  you  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Matthew, 
that  I  have  given  you  ?  In  particular,  do  you  believe  that 
the  Son  of  Grod  died  on  a  cross?*  *Ah,'  replied  he,  *you 
have  caught  me  now.  I  believe  that  he  suffered  death,  but 
I  cannot  admit  that  he  sufTered  the  shameful  death  of  the 
cross.*  *  Therefore,'  said  I,  *  you  are  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
A  true  disciple  inquires  not  whether  a  fact  is  agreeable  to 
his  own  reason,  but  whether  it  is  in  the  book.  His  pride  has 
yielded  to  the  divine  testimony.  Teacher,  your  pride  is  still 
unbroken.  Break  down  your  pride,  and  yield  to  the  word  of 
God/  He  stopped  and  thought  *As  you  utter  those  words,* 
said  he,  *  I  see  my  error.  I  have  been  trusting  in  my  own 
reason,  not  in  the  word  of  God.*  Some  interruption  now 
occurred.  When  we  were  as:ain  alone,  he  said,  *  This  dav  is 
different  from  all  the  days  on  which  I  have  visited  you.  I 
see  my  error  in  trusting  in  my  own  reason ;  and  I  now  be- 
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licvc  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  because  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scripture/  Some  time  aflcr,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  he  said  lie  thought  he  should  not  be  lost,  though  he  died 
suddenly.  Why?  *  Because  I  love  Jesus  Christ'  *Do 
you  really  love  him  ? '  *  No  one  that  really  knows  him  can 
help  loving  him.'    And  so  he  departed." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


VISIT   TO   THE   EMPEROR. 


From  several  allusions  in  the  extracts  contained  in 
Chapter  xiv.,  it  will  have  been  seen  that,  towards  the 
close  of  1819,  a  sad  change  had  come  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission.  The  leading  cause  of  this  re- 
verse, was  the  accession  of  a  monarch  to  the  throne, 
who  was  a  zealous  Buddhist.  The  influence  of  such 
an  event,  in  an  absolute  despotism  like  Burmah,  would 
necessarily  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
exemption  from  open  persecution,  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  mission,  had  doubtless  been  owing,  primarily,  to 
the  known  indifference  of  the  former  king  towards  the 
established  religion  ;  though,  even  then,  an  open  renun- 
ciation of  it  was  deemed  extremely  hazardous.  But 
now,  when  it  was  ostentatiously  patronized  by  "  the  lord 
of  life  and  death,"  and  **  the  owner  of  the  sword,"  it 
became  the  interest  of  every  one  to  exhibit  great  zeal 
for  the  ancient  faith.  The  timidity  of  inquirers  kept 
pace  with  the  insolence  of  the  priesthood  and  govern- 

15 
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ment  officials.  The  zayat,  which  in  previoas  years 
had  often  been  thronged  with  visitors,  was  now  shun- 
ned as  an  infected  spot.  Mr.  Judson  often  sat  here 
wliole  days,  uncheered  by  a  single  call,  though  people 
were  passing  by  from  morning  till  night.  Meantime, 
the  new  pagodas  starting  up  in  all  directions,  the  re- 
gilding  of  the  great  temple  of  Shwa-da-gon,  the  in- 
creased number  of  worshippers,  and  of  rich  offerings 
at  the  sacred  places,  all  proclaimed  the  reviving  glory 
of  Buddhism.  Mr.  Judson  was  convinced,  that  nothing 
but  the  assurance  of  his  inability  to  accomplish  any 
thing,  prevented  his  immediate  banishment  from  the 
country ;  and  that,  unless  something  should  speedily 
occur  to  change  the  current  of  public  feeling,  the  last 
days  of  the  mission  were  at  hand. 

It  now  appeared  to  him  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived, wlien  a  bold  step,  long  revolved  in  bis  mind, 
could  no  longer  be  deferred.  He  determined  to  go  up 
at  once  to  Ava,  the  imperial  residence,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion,  from  his 
majesty  in  person. 

Two  years  before,  he  had  anticipated  the  probable 
necessity  of  such  a  step ;  but  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
the  consequences,  until  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
providential  events.  The  issue  was,  indeed,  much 
more  doubtful  now,  than  before ;  yet  it  was  not  alto- 
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gether  a  hopeless  case.  With  a  liberalitj,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  policy  of/  some  Christian  nations, 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  intelligence,  the  Burman 
government  had  always  allowed  to  foreigners  perfect 
toleration  in  religious  matters,  restricted  only  by  the 
prohibition  of  proselyting  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 
The  Mohammedan  practised  the  rites  of  his  faith  as 
freely  and  openly  as  if  in  the  land  of  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  Komish  priests,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  empire  many  years  before,  suffered  no  molestation 
till  they  were  found  making  Burman  converts.  Could 
Mr.  Judson  have  contented  himself  to  labor  among  the 
English  residents  of  the  country,  he  could  have  done 
so  without  danger,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  imperial 
government.  Was  it  not  to  be  hoped  that,  by  prqper 
representations,  it  might  be  induced  to  advance  one 
step  further  in  this  liberal  policy,  by  allowing  to  its 
own  subjects  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  it 
granted  to  foreigners  ?  The  mission,  as  things  were, 
was  virtually  at  an  end ;  and  an  unfavorable  act  of 
the  government  could  not  make  its  condition  essen- 
tially worse;  while  a  favorable  answer  from  "the 
goOen  lips,"  or  a  mere  friendly  reception,  without  any 
decided  expression  of  the  royal  will,  would  at  once  re- 
move its  embarrassments,  and  place  it  beyond  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  provincial  authorities.     Every  other  door 
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of  hope  being  closed,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  make 

the  attempt. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,'*  thus  he  writes  to  the  Board, 
"  it  api)car3  to  us  that  there  remains  but  one  course  of  pro- 
ceeding —  to  go  directly  into  the  imperial  presence,  lay  our 
missionary  designs  before  the  throne,  and  solicit  toleration 
for  the  Cliristian  religion.  By  this  proceeding,  we  hope  to 
discover  the  real  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  emperor. 
We  hope  to  ascertain,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  whether  he  ia 
devoted  to  Buddhism,  or  has  imbibed  in  any  degree  the  opin- 
ions of  his  grandfather,  and  disguises  them  at  present,  from 
motives  of  policy  merely.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  he  will 
prohibit  our  missionary  work,  and  we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  his  dominions.  If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
and  he  be,  in  any  measure,  pleased  with  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, he  will,  we  hope,  give  us  at  least  such  private  encour- 
agement as  will  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  work  without  in- 
currin^T  the  charge  of  rashness  and  enthusiasm. 

"  In  approaching  the  throne,  wo  desire  to  have  a  simple 
dependence  on  the  presence  and  power  of  our  Saviour,  and 
a  single  eye  to  his  glory.  We  have  Indeed  no  other  ground 
of  hope ;  we  ought  to  have  no  other  view.  We  trust  that,  if 
the  set  time  to  favor  Burmah  is  come,  He  who  is  wonderful 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  will  open  a  wide  and 
effectual  door  for  the  promulgation  of  divine  truth.  But  if 
the  Lord  has  other  purposes,  it  becomes  U9  meekly  to  acqui- 
esce, and  willingly  to  sacrifice  our  dearest  hopes  to  the  divine 
will.  We  rest  assured,  that,  in  either  case,  the  perfections 
of  God  will  be  displayed,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  that'  we 
are  allowed  to  be  in  any  way  instnunental  in  contributing  to 
that  display." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  this  measure,  as  savor- 
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ing  too  mach  of  worldly  policy.  But,  can  it  be  wrong 
to  ask  any  human  government,  even  that  of  a  pagan 
despot,  to  protect  its  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  ?  In  such  a  case  this  cannot,  to 
be  sure,  be  done  exactly  in  the  form  suitable  when  ad- 
dressing a  professedly  Christian  government ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  was  used  by  Baptists,  when  claiming  those 
rights  from  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  In  terms 
conformed  to  oriental  ideas  of  propriety,  but  with  no 
expression  of  fulsome  ailulation  or  abject  servility,  the 
Christian  missionary  petitions  that  liis  Royal  l^Lijesty 
will  be  pleased  to  open  his  dominions  to  the  preaching 
of  the  true  religion ;  and  that,  should  any  of  his  sub- 
jects be  disposed  to  embrace  it,  his  official  servants 
may  be  restrained  from  molesting  them.  The  appli- 
cation is  based  on  the  Emperor's  power,  as  the  political 
head  of  the  nation  ;  not  on  his  right  to  dictate  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience.  Similar  applications  are  constantly 
made"  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  by  their  subjects,  of 
various  evangelical  sects  not  recognized  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  English  and  American  Christians  in  their  behalf. 
And,  where  perfect  religious  equality  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  such  cases,  it  is  not  thought  wrong  to  receive 
gratefully  the  most  limited  form  of  toleration.  Mr. 
Judson's  view  of  the  case  is  thus  presented,  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  written  in  1817. 
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"  No  local  government  would  dare  to  persecute  the  espoos- 
crs  of  a  now  relijrion,  if  it  was  known  that  thev  had  friends 
at  r-oiirt.  T  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  all  persecution  is  to 
l)e  dreu<lc(l,  but  that  persecution  wliich  would  effectually 
pri'vont  the  luse  of  the  means  of  grace,  certainly  is.  It  is 
Irui'  iliat  (Jod  will  call  those  whom  he  has  chosen  ;  but  since 
ho  has  made  means  necessary  to  the  end,  since  it  is  by  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  that  he  calls  his  people,  it  is  certainly  as 
miuh  the  duty  of  his  servants  to  endeavor  to  avert  such  per- 
secution as  would  effectually  prevent  the  use  of  means,  as  it 
is  to  use  any  means  at  all ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  wlicn  God  has  a  people  whom  he  is  about  to  call,  he 
will  direct  his  servants  in  such  a  course.*' 

Dr.  Baldwin,  a  man  of  great  practical  wisdom,  fully 
concurred  in  this  view.  Mr.  Judson  thus  writes  to 
hira,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Ava,  in  1819 : 
"  Brother  Colman  and  myself  have  therefore  concluded 
to  follow  your  advice,  by  going  up  to  Ava,  and  laying 
our  business  before  the  monarch."  *  Through  life,  Mr. 
Jiidson  continued  to  regard  the  object  which  he  now 
sought,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Burmah.  In  1824,  he  repeated  the 
attempt,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Crawford's  embassy ; 
and  in  1849,  but  for  the  failure  of  pecuniary  means,  he 
would  again  have  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  spent 
iiis  last  days  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  pro* 

*  American  Baptist  Maguuue,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  880. 
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priety  of  the  step,  every  one  must  admire  the  Christian 
courage  and  self-devotion  with  which  he  took  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  ventured,  on  such  an  errand,  into  the 
presence  of  this  haughty  eastern  autocrat.  The  details 
of  the  visit  are  given,  with  singular  beauty  and  pathos, 
in  Mr.  Judson*s  journal. 

Journal 

"  December  21.  After  having  made  arrangements  for  our 
"wives'  residence  in  town  during  our  absence,  brother  Colman 
and  myself  embarked.  Our  boat  is  six  feet  wide  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  forty  feet  long.  A  temporary  deck  of  bamboos  is 
laid  throughout,  and  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  boat  the  sides 
are  raised  with  thin  boanls,  and  a  covering  of  thatch,  and 
mats  tied  on,  so  as  to  fonn  two  low  rooms,  iu  which  we  can 
just  sit  and  lie  down.  Our  company  consists  of  sixteen  be- 
sides ourselves :  ten  rowmen,  a  steersman,  a  headman  — 
whose  name  is  inserted  in  our  passport,  and  who,  therefore, 
derives  a  little  authority  from  government,  —  a  steward  or 
cook  for  the  cK)mpany,  which  place  is  filled  by  our  trusty 
Moung  Nau,  —  our  own  cook,  a  Ilindo )  washerman,  and 
an  Englishman,  who,  having  been  unfortunate  all  his  life, 
wishes  to  try  the  service  of  his  Burman  majesty ;  and  this 
last  personage  may  be  called  our  gunner,  he  having  charge 
of  several  guns  and  blunderbusses,  which  are  indispensable 
on  account  of  the  robbers  that  infest  the  river. 

"  We  have  been  much  perplexed  in  fixing  on  a  present  for 
the  emperor,  without  which  no  persowunauthorized  can  ap- 
pear in  his  presence.  Our  funds  were  evidently  inadei^uato 
to  the  purchase  of  articles  which  would  be  valuable  to  him 
in  a  pecuniar}'  point  of  view.  When  we  considered,  also,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  congruity  between  the  present  and  our 
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character,  ^ve  selected  that  book  which  we  hope  to  be  allowed 
to  traii>l<itt'  under  his  patronage,  the  Bible,  in  six  volumes, 
covcriMl  with  field  leaf,  in  Burman  style,  and  each  volume 
iiicloscd  ill  a  rich  wrapper.  For  presents  to  other  members 
of  ^'ovcniincnt,  we  have  taken  several  pieces  of  fine  cloth 
and  other  articles. 

"  Thus  manned  and  furnished,  we  pushed  off  from  the 
shores  of  liangoon.  The  teacher  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  had 
not  been  to  see  us  for  several  days,  ashamed,  probably,  of 
havin;i  dtM-lined  accompanying  us;  but  just  as  we  were  push- 
ing; oil",  we  saw  his  tall  form  standing  on  the  wharf.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  bade  us  adieu,  and  continued 
looking  at'iur  the  boat  until  a  projecting  point  shut  Bangooa 
antl  all  its  s<enes  from  our  view.  When  shall  we  redouble 
this  little  point  V  Through  what  shall  we  pass  ere  the  scene 
now  snatched  away  be  re-presented  ?  The  expedition  on 
which  we  have  entered,  however  it  may  terminate,  is  unar 
voidably  fraught  with  consequences  momentous  and  solemn 
beyond  all  conception.  Wc  are  penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  make  a  formal 
oifer  of  the  gospel  to  a  despotic  monarch,  and  through  him 
to  tlie  millions  of  his  subjects.  May  the  Lord  accompany 
us,  and  crown  our  attempt  with  the  desired  success,  if  it  be 
consistent  with  his  wise  and  holy  will. 

"At  night,  we  moored  by  the  banks  of  Kyee-myen-daing. 
It  was  near  this  place  that,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  boats 
In^longing  to  Mr.  G.,  late  collector  of  Rangoon,  was  attacked 
l)v  mbbers,  and  tlic  steersman  and  another  man  kille<l  at  a 
single  shot.  We  felt  unwilling  to  remain  at  this  village,  but 
found  it  necess/iry.       ^ 

''  On  the  30th  reached  Kah-noung,  a  considerable  town» 
about  ninety  miles  from  Ilangoon.  Here  wc  met  a  special 
officer  from  Bassein,  with  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  a  band  of  robbers  who  lately  made  a  daring  attack  oa 
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a  large  boat,  wounded  and  beat  off  the  people,  and  took 
plunder  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  ticals.  The  com- 
mander offered  us  an  escort  for  the  journey  of  to-morrow, 
which  lies  through  a  dangerous  tract  of  country ;  but  we  do* 
clined  accepting,  as  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  the 
people  presents,  without  deriving  any  substantial  assistance 
in  the  hour  of  danger.     Strict  watch  all  nijjht. 

"January  17,  1820.  Reached  Pugan,  a  city  celebrated  in 
Burman  history,  being,  like  Pyee,  the  seat  of  a  former  dy- 
nasty. It  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Kan- 
goon. 

"  January  18.  Took  a  survey  of  the  splendid  pagodas  and 
extensive  ruins  in  the  environs  of  this  once  famous  city. 
Ascended  as  far  as  possible  some  of  the  highest  edifices,  and, 
at  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  perhaps,  beheld  all  the 
country  round,  covered  with  temples  and  monuments  of  every 
sort  and  size ;  some  in  utter  ruin,  some  fast  decaying,  and 
some  exhibiting  marks  of  recent  attention  and  repair.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city  stretched  beneath 
US.  The  pillars  of  the  gates,  and  many  a  grotesque,  decapi- 
tated relic  of  antiquity,  checkered  the  motley  scene.  All 
conspired  to  suggest  those  elevated  and  mournful  ideas  which 
are  attendant  on  a  view  of  the  decaying  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur ;  and,  though  not  comparable  to  such  ruins  as  those 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  (as  they  are  represented,)  still  deep- 
ly interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and  more  deeply  interesting 
to  the  Christian  missionary.  Here,  about  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  the  religion  of  Buddh  was  first  publicly  recognizdQ 
and  established  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Here,  then, 
Ah-rah-han,  the  first  Buddhist  apostle  of  Burmah,  under  the 
patronage  of  King  Anan-ra-tha-men-zan,  disseminated  the 
doctrines  of  atheism,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  pant  after 
annihilation,  as  the  supreme  good.  Some  of  the  ruins  before 
our  eyes  were  probably  the  remains  of  pagodas  designed  by 
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himself.  We  looked  back  on  the  centuries  of  darkness  that 
are  past.  We  looked  forward,  and  Christian  hope  iroiild 
fain  brighten  the  prospect  Perhaps  we  stand  on  the  divid- 
ing line  of  the  empires  of  darkness  and  light  O,  shade  of 
Ah-rah-lian,  weep  over  thy  falling  fane^;  retire  from  the 
scenes  of  thy  })ast  greatness.  But  thou  smilest  at  my  feeble 
voice.  Linger,  then,  thy  little  remaining  day.  A  Toice 
unghtier  than  mine,  a  still  small  voice,  will  ere  long  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  thy  dominion.  The  churches  of  JesuB 
will  soon  supplant  these  idolatrous  monuments,  and  the 
chanting  of  the  devotees  of  Buddh  will  die  away  before  the 
Christian  hymn  of  praise. 

''  January  25.  Passed  Old  Ava,  the  seat  of  the  dynasty 
immediately  preceding  the  present,  and  Tsah-gaing,  a  place 
of  some  note,  distinguished  for  its  innumerable  pagodas,  aad 
the  residence  of  one  or  two  late  emperors,  and  about  noon 
drew  up  to  0-ding-man,  the  lower  landing-place  of  New 
Ava,  or  Amarapoora,  about  three  hundred  and  fiily  miles 
from  Rangoon.  At  our  present  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles  from  the  city,  (and  we  cannot  get  nearer  this  season,) 
it  appears  to  the  worst  advantage.  We  can  hardly  distin- 
guish the  golden  steeple  of  the  palace  amid  the  glittering 
pagodas,  whose  summits  just  sufHce  to  mark  the  spot  of  our 
ultimate  destination. 

"  January  26.  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  called  on 
IMr.  G.,  late  collector  of  Rangoon,  and  on  Mr.  R.,  who  was 
formerly  collector,  but  is  now  out  of  favor.  Thence  we  en- 
tered the  city,  passed  the  palace,  and  repaired  to  the  house 
of  Mya-day-mcn,  former  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  now  one  of 
the  public  ministers  of  state,  (woon-gyee.)  We  gave  him  a 
valuable  present,  and  another  of  less  value  to  his  wife,  the 
lady  who  formerly  treated  Mr.  G.  with  so  much  politeness. 
They  both  received  us  very  kindly,  and  appeared  to  interest 
themselves  in  our  success.     We,  however,  did  not  *^i^V>ff^ 
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our  precise  object,  but  only  petitioned  leave  to  behold  the 
golden  face.  Upon  this,  his  highness  committed  our  business 
to  Moung  Yo,  one  ot*  his  favorite  oiFicers,  and  directed  him 
to  introduce  us  to  Moung  Zah,  one  of  the  private  ministers 
of  state,  (a-twen-woon,)  with  the  necessary  onlers.  Tliis 
particular  favor  of  Mya-day-men  prevents  the  necessity  of 
our  petitioning  and  feeing  all  the  public  ministers  of  state, 
and  procuring  formal  permission  from  the  high  court  of  the 
empire. 

"  In  the  evening,  Moung  Yo,  who  lives  near  our  boat, 
called  on  us  to  say  that  he  would  conduct  us  to-morrow. 
We  lie  down  in  sleepless  anxiety.  To-morpow*s  dawn  wUl 
usher  in  the  most  eventful  day  of  our  lives.  To-morrow'a 
eve  will  close  on  the  bloom  or  the  blight  of  our  fondest  hopes. 
Yet  it  is  consoling  to  commit  this  business  into  the  hands  of 
our  heavenly  Father  —  to  feel  that  the  work  is  his,  not  ours ; 
that  the  heart  of  the  monaix;h  before  whom  we  are  to  ap- 
pear, is  under  the  control  of  Omnipotence ;  and  tliat  the 
event  will  be  ordered  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
divine  glory  and  the  greatest  good.  God  may,  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  sufier  our  hopes  to  be  disappointed ;  and  if  so,  why 
should  short-sighted,  mortal  man  repine  ?  Thy  will,  O  God, 
be  ever  done ;  for  thy  will  is  inevitably  the  wisest  and  the 
best. 

**  January  27.  We  left  the  boat,  and  put  ourselves  under 
the  cofiduct  of  Moung  Yo.  Ho  carried  us  first  to  Mya-day- 
men,  as  a  matter  of  form ;  and  there  we  learned  that  the 
emperor  had  been  privately  apprised  of  our  arrival,  and  said, 
*  Let  them  be  introduced.'  We  therefore  proceeded  to  th'e 
palace.  At  the  outer  gate,  we  were  detained  a  long  time, 
until  the  various  oiBcers  were  satisfied  that  we  had  a  right  to 
enter,  after  which  we  deposited  a  present  for  the  private 
minister  of  state,  Moung  Zah,  and  were  ushered  into  his 
apartments  in  the  palace  yard,    lie  received  us  very  pleas- 
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antly,  and  onlcrod  us  to  sit  before  several  governors  and 
jK'tt y  kings,  wlio  witc  waiting  at  his  levee.  We  here,  for  the 
first  time,  (li.M  loscil  our  character  and  object  —  told  him  that 
■\v('  were  missionaries,  or  *  propagators  of  religion;'  that  we 
wislicMl  to  ai)i>('ar  befbrc  the  emperor,  and  present  our  sac^red 
books,  accompanied  with  a  petition.  He  took  the  petition 
into  his  l»an<l,  looked  over  about  half  of  it,  and  then  familiarly 
askiMl  several  (piestions  about  our  God,  and  our  religion,  to 
which  we  replied.  Just  at  this  crisis,  some  one  announced 
that  the  jiolden  foot  was  alx)ut  to  advance;  on  which  the 
minister  hastily  rose  up,  and  put  on  his  robes  of  state,  saying 
that  he  must  seize  the  moment  to  present  us  to  the  emperor. 
We  no'v  found  that  we  had  unwittingly  fallen  on  an  unpro- 
pitioiis  time,  it  being  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  late 
victory  over  the  Kathays,  and  the  very  hour  when  his  majesty 
was  coming  forth  to  witness  the  display  made  on  the  occasion. 
AVhen  the  minister  was  dressed,  he  just  said,  *How  can  you 
])ropagate  religioji  in  this  empire  ?  But  come  along.*  Our 
hearts  sank  at  these  inauspicious  words.  He  conducted  us 
thron«:h  various  splendor  and  parade,  until  we  ast»ended  a 
flight  of  stall's,  and  entered  a  most  magnificent  hall.  He 
directed  us  where  to  sit,  and  took  his  place  on  one  side  ;  the 
present  was  j)laccd  on  the  other;  and  Moung  Yo  and  another 
ollicer  of  ^Iva-dav-men  sat  a  little  behind.  Tlie  scene  to 
which  we  werii  now  introduced  really  surpa-ssed  our  expec- 
tation. The  spacious  extent  of  the  hall,  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  jiillars,  the  height  of  the  dome,  the  whole 
completely  covered  with  gold,  presented  a  most  grand  and 
imposing  spectacle.  Very  few  were  prt^sent,  and  those  evi- 
dently great  officers  of  stated.  Our  situation  prevented  us 
from  seein<r  the  further  avenue  of  the  hall ;  but  the  end 
where  we  sat  opened  into  the  parade  which  the  emperor  waa 
about  to  inspect.  We  remained  about  five  minutes,  when 
every  one  put  himself  into  the  most  respectful  attitude,  and 
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Moang  Yo  whispered  that  his  majesty  had  entered.  We 
looked  through  the  hall  as  far  as  the  pillars  would  allow,  and 
presently  caught  sight  of  this  modern  Ahasuerus.  lie  came 
forward  unattended,  —  in  solitary  grandeur,  —  exhibiting  the 
proud  gait  and  majesty  of  an  ea^itorn  monarch.  Uis  dress 
was  rich  but  not  distinctive ;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the 
gold-sheathed  swonl,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  sceptre  of  ancient  times.  But  it  was  his  high  aspect  and 
commanding  eye  that  chiefly  riveted  our  attention.  He 
strided  on.  Every  head  excepting  ours  was  now  in  the  dust. 
We  remained  kneeling,  our  hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  we  caught  his  attention. 
He  stopped,  partly  turned  toward  us :  *  Who  are  these  ? ' 
*  The  teachers,  great  king,*  I  replied.  *  What,  you  speak 
Burman  —  the  priests  that  I  heard  of  last  night  ? '  *  When 
did  you  arrive  V  *  *Are  you  teachers  of  religion  ?  *  *Are  you 
like  the  Portuguese  priest  ?  *  *Are  you  married  ?  *  *  Why 
do  you  dress  so  ?  *  These  and  some  other  similar  questions 
we  answered,  when  he  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  us,  and 
sat  down  on  an  elevated  seat^  his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  us.  Moung  Zah 
now  began  to  read  the  petition  ;  and  it  ran  thus  :  — 

"  *  The  American  teachers  present  themselves,  to  receive 
the  favor  of  the  excellent  king,  the  sovereign  of  land  and 
sea.  Hearing  that,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  royal 
power,  the  royal  country  was  in  a  quiet  and  prosperous  state, 
we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Rangoon,  within  the  royal  domin- 
ions, and  having  obtained  leave  of  the  governor  of  that  town 
to  come  up  and  behold  the  golden  face,  we  have  ascended  and 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  golden  feet.  In  the  great  country 
of  America,  we  sustain  the  character  of  teachci*s  and  explain- 
ers of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  our  religion. 
And  since  it  is  contained  in  those  Scriptures,  that,  if  we  pass 
to  other  countries,  and  preach  and  propagate  religion,  great 
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good  T\ill  result,  and  both  those  who  teach  and  those  who 
riHclve  the  n'ligiou  will  be  freed  from  future  punishment, 
and  (Mijov,  without  decay  or  death,  the  eternal  felicity  of 
heaven,  —  that  royal  permission  be  given,  that  we,  taking 
retu;;c  in  tlie  royal  power,  may  preach  our  religion  in  these 
dominions,  and  that  those  who  are  pleased  with  our  preaching, 
and  wisli  to  listen  to  and  be  guided  by  it,  whether  foreigners 
or  IJurmans,  may  be  exempt  from  government  molestation, 
they  present  thcmsdves  to  receive  the  favor  of  the  excellent' 
king,  tlie  sovereign  of  land  and  sea.' 

"  The  emi)eror  heard  this  petition,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand.  ^Moung  Zah  crawled  forward  and  presented  it  Ilia 
majej^ly  be<ran  at  the  top,  and  deliberately  read  it  through. 
In  (he  mean  time,  I  gave  Aloung  Zah  an  abridged  copy  of  the 
tract,  in  wliivh  every  olTensive  sentence  was  corrected,  and 
the  whole  put  into  the  handsomest  style  and  dress  possible. 
Alter  the  emperor  had  perused  the  petition,  he  handed  it 
back  without  savinjj  a  word,  and  took  the  tract  Our  hearts 
now  rose  to  (iod  for  a  display  of  his  grace.  *  O,  have  mercj 
on  Burmah!  Have  mercy  on  her  king!'  But,  alas!  the 
time  was  not  yet  come.  He  held  the  tract  long  enough  to 
read  the  ilrst  two  sentences,  which  assert  that  there  is  one 
eternal  God,  who  is  independent  of  the  incidents  of  mortal- 
ity, and  that  beside  him,  there  is  no  God ;  and  then,  with  an 
air  of  inditrerenee,  perhaps  disdain,  he  dashed  it  down  to  the 
ground.  Moung  Zah  stooped  forward,  picked  it  op,  and 
hantled  it  to  us.  Moung  Yo  made  a  slight  attempt  to  save 
us  by  unfolding  one  of  the  volumes,  which  composed  our 
present,  and  displaying  its  beauty ;  but  his  majesty  took  no 
notice.  Our  fate  was  decided.  After  a  lew  moments, 
Aloung  Zah  interpreted  his  royal  master's  will,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  *  Why  do  you  ask  for  such  permission  ?  Have 
not  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  the  Mussulmans,  and  people 
of  all  other  religions,  full  liberty  to  practise  and  worship  ae- 
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cording  to  t^pir  own  customs  ?  In  regard  to  the  objects  of 
your  petition,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your 
sacred  books,  his  majesty  has  no  use  for  them ;  take  them 
away.* 

*^  Something  was  now  said  about  brother  Colman's  skill  in 
medicine ;  upon  which  the  emperor  once  more  opened  his 
mouth,  and  said :  *  Let  them  proi'ced  to  the  residence  of  my 
physician,  the  Portuguese  priest ;  let  him  examine  whether 
they  can  be  useful  to  me  in  that  line,  and  report  accordingly/ 
He  then  rose  from  his  :<cat,  stridcd  on  to  the  end  of  the  hall, 
and  there,  after  having  dashed  to  the  ground  the  first  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  ever  received  of  the  eternal  God,  his 
Maker,  his  Preserver,  his  Judge,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
a  cushion,  and  lay  listening  to  the  music,  and  gazing  at  the 
parade  spread  out  before  him. 

**As  for  us  and  our  present,  we  were  huddled  up  and  hur- 
ried away,  without  much  ceremony.  We  passed  out  of  the 
palace  gates  with  much  more  facility  than  we  entered,  and 
were  conducted  first  to  the  house  of  Mya-<lay-men.  There 
his  officer  reported  our  reception,  but  in  as  favorable  temu 
as  possible ;  and  as  his  highness  was  not  apprised  of  our  pre- 
cise object,  our  repulse  appeared  probably  to  him  not  so  de- 
cisive as  we  knew  it  to  be.  We  were  next  conducted  two 
miles  through  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  dust  of  the  streets  of 
Ava  to  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  priest  He  very 
speedily  ascertained  that  we  were  in  |)ossession  of  no  wonder- 
ful secret,  which  would  secure  the  emperor  from  all  disease, 
and  make  him  live  forever ;  and  we  were  accordingly  allowed 
to  take  leave  of  the  reverend  inquisitor,  and  retreat  to  our 
boat 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
repulse  we  ha«l  received,  we  still  cherished  some  hope  of  ulti- 
mately gaining  our  point.  We  regretted  that  a  sudden  inter- 
ruptioii  had  prevented  our  explaining  our  objects  to  Moung 
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Zah  in  tliat  famili«ir  and  confidential  manner  ^hich  we  had 
intt'iultul ;  and  we  determined,  therefore,  to  make  another 
attempt  upon  liim  in  [)rivatc. 

*'  Januaiv  28.  E«irly  in  the  morning  we  liad  the  pleasure 
of  SLH'ing  our  iViend  Mr.  G.  coming  to  our  boat.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  he  is  the  collector  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  relieving  us  from  the  exorbitant  demand 
which,  a  few  months  ago,  was  made  upon  us  in  Rangoon. 
He  now  told  us  that  he  had  heard  of  our  repulse,  but  would 
not  have  us  jrive  up  all  hope ;  that  ho  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  !Moung  Zah,  and  would  accompany  us  to  his 
house,  a  little  before  sunset,  at  an  hour  when  he  was  accessi- 
ble.    This  precisely  acconled  with  our  intentions. 

*'  In  tlie  afternoon,  therefore,  we  called  on  Mr.  G.,  and  he 
went  with  us  into  the  city.  On  the  way,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  wife  of  the  present  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  whose  eldest  son 
is  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  pVesent  emperor. 
We  carried  a  present,  and  were,  of  course,  kindly  received. 

'*  Thence  we  went  to  the  house  of  Moung  Zah,  some  way 
beyond  the  palace.  He  received  us  with  great  coldness  and 
reserve.  The  conversation,  which  we  carried  on  chiefly 
throuijli  Mr.  G.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
tliat  we  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Burman  jLTovernment,  in  regard  to  the  toleration  of  any  for- 
ei^ni  reh^rlon,  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Chinese;  that  it 
is  (piite  out  of  the  (question,  whether  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor,  who  embrace  a  religion  diflerent  from  his  own, 
will  be  exempt  from  punishment ;  and  that  we,  in  presenting 
a  petition  to  that  elTect,  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  egregious 
blunder,  an  unpardonable  olFence.  Mr.  G.  urged  every  ar- 
ixument  that  we  suggested,  and  some  others  Ho  finally 
Btate<l,  if  we  obtained  the  royal  favor,  other  foreigners  would 
come  and  settle  in  the  empire,  and  trade  would  be  greatly 
beueiited.    This  ai'gument  alone  seemed  to  have  any  effect 
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on  the  mind  of  tbe  minister,  and  looking  out  from  the  cloud 
which  covered  his  face,  he  vouchsafed  to  say,  that  if  we  would 
wait  some  time,  he  would  endeavor  to  speak  to  his  Majesty 
about  us.  From  this  remark  it  was  hnpossible  to  derive  any 
encouragement;  and  having  nothing  further  to  urge,  we  left 
Mr.  G.,  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  took  leave  of  this 
great  minister  of  state,  who,  under  the  emperor,  guides  the 
movements  of  the  whole  empire. 

^  It  was  now  evening.  We  had  four  miles  to  walk  by 
moonlight  Two  of  our  disciples  only  followed  us.  They 
had  ventured  as  near  as  they  durst  to  the  door  of  the  hall  of 
aodience,  and  listened  to  words  which  sealed  the  extinction 
of  their  hope  and  ours.    For  some  time  we  spoke  not 

'  Some  natural  tears' we  dropped,  bat  wiped  them  soon; 
The  world  was  all  before  as,  where  to  choose 
Our  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  our  guide.* 

And,  as  our  first  parents  took  their  solitary  way  through 
Eden,  hand  in  hand,  so  we  took  our  way  through  this  great 
city,  which,  to  our  late  imagination,  seemed  another  Eden, 
but  now,  through  the  magic  touch  of  disappointment,  seemed 
blasted  and  withered,  as  if  smitten  by  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  cherubic  sword. 

"Arrived  at  the  boat,  we  threw  ourselves  down,  completely 
exhausted  in  body  and  mind.  For  three  days  we  had  walked 
eight  miles  a  day,  the  most  of  the  way  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which,  even  at  this  season,  in  the  interior  of  these  countries, 
is  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  the  result  of  our  travels  and 
toils  has  been  —  the  wisest  and  best  possible ;  a  result  which 
if  we  could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  would  call  forth 
our  highest  praise.  O,  slow  of  heart  to  believe  and  trust  in 
the  constant  presence  and  overruling  agency  of  our  own 
almighty  Saviour.*' 

16 
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Tlic  next  morning  they  resolved,  on  the  strength  of 
the  .>liglit  encouragement  contained  in  the  minister's 
words,  to  inake  one  more  effort.  Through  their  kind 
English  friend,  Mr.  G.,  they  inquired  the  opinion  of 
this  great  dignitary,  whether  a  longer  stay  in  Ava 
would  be  likely  to  promote  their  object  He  answered 
explicitly,  that  there  was  no  chance  for  them,  should 
th(?y  wait  ever  so  long.  "Therefore,"  concluded  the 
great  man,  "  let  them  go  about  their  business."  But 
Mr.  Jud^on  could  not  yet  give  up  all  hope.  Taking 
out  the  tract  which  the  emperor  had  cast  aside  so  con- 
temptuously, he  handed  it  to  Mr.  G.,  with  the  words : 
"  This  is  a  brief  view  of  the  Christian  religion.  Do 
you  present  it  to  Moung  Zah,  in  our  name,  or  persuade 
him  to  read  it  or  hear  it  read.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
hope  of  its  efficacy  ;  but  it  is  our  last  resort,  and  Grod 
may  help  us  in  the  extremity."  The  tract  was  received 
kindly,  and  listened  to  even  with  approbation;  bat 
nothing  further  ensued  from  the  attempt.  Mr.  G.  was 
then  summoned  to  the  royal  presence,  and  questioned 
respecting  these  foreign  "religion-makers."  His  mar 
jesty  was  evidently  much  prejudiced  against  them,  but 
disposed  rather  to  bo  amused  than  angry  at  their  pro- 
ject. "  What !  "  said  he,  laughing,  "  they  have  come, 
presuming  to  convert  us  to  their  religion  ?  Let  them 
leave  our  capital.    We  have  no  desire  to  receive  their 
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instructions.  Perhaps  thej  may  find  some  of  their 
countrymen,  in  Rangoon,  who  may  be  willing  to  listen 
to  them." 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  imperial  order  was  one 
more  easily  given  than  obeyed.  From  the  1st  to  the 
5th  of  February,  Mr.  Judson  was  laboring  incessantly 
to  obtain  a  passport  for  Rangoon,  but  without  success. 
After  being  referred  from  one  dignitary  to  another,  and 
made  to  believe,  at  one  time,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
in  their  case  to  procure  a  special  permit  from  the  high 
court  of  the  empire,  the  difficulty  was  at  length  solved, 
by  a  present,  about  thirty  dollars  in  value,  to  the  min- 
ister of  state,  Moung  Zah.  On  the  5th  of  the  month, 
"  late  in  the  evening,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking  in  my  hand  the  pointed  palm-leaf."  Their 
departure,  the  day  following,  is  recorded  in  character- 
istic words :  "  Pushed  off  from  tlie  beach  of  0-ding- 
man.  I  could  moralize  half  an  hour  on  the  apt  resem- 
blance, the  beautiful  congruity,  between  the  desolate 
state  of  our  feelings,  and  the  sandy,  barren  surface  of 
this  misernble  beach.  But,  <'tis  idle  all.'  Let  the 
beach  and  our  sorrow  go  together.  Something  better 
will  turn  up  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


THE  NATIVE   CHURCH. 


'*  Te  are  oar  epistles — known  and  read  of  aU  men. 


«i 


The  last  expedient  had  now  been  tried,  for  retriev- 
ing the  gloomy  circumstances  of  the  mission,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  missionaries  that  nothing  was  left  for 
them  but  to  obey  the  Saviour's  direction  :  **  When 
they  persecute  you  in  ooe  city,  flee  ye  to  another.** 
Could  they  have  hoped  for  hearers,  they  would  have 
fearlessly  resolved  to  continue  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the  emperor. 
But  that  universal  dread  of  the  displeasore  of  the  rojral 
slaveholder,  which  had  previously  cast  such  a  deathlike 
chill  on  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  allowed  no  ground  for  any 
such  expectation.  They  dared  not  count  on  the  Con- 
stancy even  of  those  hopeful  converts,  who,  under  less 
imminent  hazards,  had  made  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.    "  We  thought,**  says  Mr.  Judson,  "  that  if  but 
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one  out  of  the  three  *  remained  firm,  it  was  as  much  as 
we  could  reasonably  hope  for."  Thej  concluded,  there- 
fore, to  withdraw  for  the  present  from  the  immediate 
notice  of  government,  and  wait  and  watch  for  happier 
times.  Thej  selected,  as  their  place  of  refuge,  that  dis- 
trict of  Arracan  which  Mr.  Judson  had  attempted  to 
visit  in  1818.  Its  proirimity  to  Burmah,  while  yet, 
as  a  dependency  of  Bengal,  it  took  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  Burman  power ;  the  similarity  of  language ; 
and  finally,  the  little  nucleus  of  native  Christiana 
already  gathered  there,  naturally  pointed  this  out  as 
the  most  favorable  spot  These  circumstances,  it  was 
hoped,  moreover,  might  induce  all,  or  a  part  of  the 
converts,  to  accompany  them  thither,  thus  preserving 
the  germ  of  a  Burman  church,  to  be  by  and  by  re* 
transplanted  to  its  native  soil.  It  was  with  this  plan 
in  mind,  as  their  only  resource,  that  the  missionaries 
now  turned  their  faces  towards  Rangoon. 

But  this  "  sifting  time  "  of  the  little  church  was  des- 
tined to  a  happier  issue.  Even  before  they  reached 
Rangoon,  their  hearts  were  cheered  by  tokens  that  God 
had  not  forsaken  the  mission ;  and  they  began  faintly 
to  hope,  that  something  better  than  flight  might  be  in 
store  for  them.  At  Pyee,  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Ava,  they  met  most  unexpectedly  with  the  teacher, 

*  Hoong  Nail,  the  first  disciple,  bad  gone  with  them  to  Ava. 
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ISIoung  Shwa-gnong,  who  had  oome  thither  to  visit  a 
sick  friend.     The  inteiriew  is  thus  described  in  the 

Journal. 

^'  We  stated  to  him  all  our  adventures  at  court,  the  dis- 
trcssinjT  result  of  the  expedition,  and  the  present  danger  of 
proj)ai:.itin«r  or  professing  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  wound 
off  witli  the  story  of  the  iron  mall.*  He  appeared  to  be  less 
affectod  and  intimidated  by  the  relation  than  we  could  have 
expected.     Indeed,  his  language  was  rather  too  high  for  the 

• 

^^Relntcd  to  Mr.  Judson,  by  an  English  gentleman  at  Atb,  as  fid- 
lows  :  '^  About  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  con- 
verted to  tlieir  faith  a  Burman  teacher  of  talents  and  distinction. 
They  took  greiit  pains  to  indoctrinate  him  thoroughly  in  their  reli^* 
ion,  and  entertained  great  hope  of  his  usefulness  in  their  cause. 
At>cr  his  return  from  Rome,  whither  tliey  had  sent  him  to  complete 
his  Chrii^tian  education,  ho  was  accused  by  his  nephew,  a  clerk  in 
the  l)igh  court  of  the  empire,  of  having  renounced  the  established 
religion.  Tlie  emperor,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  far  from 
approving  the  religion  of  Buddli,  ordered  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  recant.  The  nephew  seized  his  ancle,  cast  him  into  prison  and 
fetters,  caused  him  to  bo  beaten  and  tortured  continually,  and  at 
length  had  recourse  to  the  torture  of  the  iron  mall.  With  this  in- 
stnmient  he  was  gradually  beaten,  from  the  ends  of  his  feet  up  to 
his  breiist,  until  hi^  boilv  was  little  else  but  one  livid  wound.  Mr. 
R.  was  one  of  those  that  stood  by  and  g:ive  money  to  tlie  execution- 
ers, to  induce  them  to  strike  gently.  At  every  blow,  the  sufferer  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Christ,  and  declared  afterwards  that  ho  felt 
little  or  no  pnin.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  und«r  the 
hands  of  his  tormentors,  some  persons  who  pitied  his  case  went  to 
Mie  emperor  with  the  statement  that  he  was  a  madman,  and  knew 
not  what  he  was  about ;  on  which  the  emperor  gave  orrlers  for  his  re- 
lease. The  Portuguese  took  him  away,  concealecl  him  until  he  was 
able  to  move,  then  sent  him  privately  in  a  boat  to  Rangoon,  and  thence 
by  ship  to  Bengal,  where  he  finished  his  days.**  This  very  man,  who 
accused  his  uncle,  was  now  one  of  the  highest  miuiiten  of  stata. 
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occarion.  I  therefore  told  Ilim  that  it  was  not  for  him  that 
we  were  concerned,  but  for  those  who  had  become  disciples 
of  Christ.  When  they  were  accused  and  persecuted,  thej 
could  not  worship  at  the  pagodas,  or  recant  before  the  Man- 
gen  teacher.  He  felt  the  force  of  the  reflection,  and  tried  to 
explain  his  past  conduct  '  Say  nothing,'  said  I ;  '  one  thing 
you  know  to  be  true — that,  when  formerly  accused,  if  yon 
had  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  satisfied  the  mind  of  the  Man- 
gen  teacher,  your  life  would  not  now  be  remaining  in  yoar 
body.'  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  if  I  must  die,  I  shall  die  in  a  good 
cause.  I  know  it  is  the  cause  of  truth.'  He  then  repeated, 
with  considerable  emphasis,  the  most  prominent  points  of  his 
present  faith,  as  follows :  '  1  believe  in  the  eternal  Godj  in  his 
San  Jesus  Christy  in  the  atonement  which  Christ  has  made,  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  aposdes,  as  the  true  and  only  word  of 
God,  Perhaps,'  continued  he, '  you  may  not  remember  that, 
during  one  of  my  last  visits,  you  told  me  that  I  was  trusting 
in  my  own  understanding  rather  than  the  divine  word. 
From  that  time  I  have  seen  my  error,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
nounce it  You  explained  to  me  also  the  evil  of  worshipping 
at  pagodas,  though  I  told  you  that  my  heart  did  not  partake 
in  the  worship.  Since  you  lefl  Rangoon,  I  have  not  lifled 
up  my  folded  hands  before  a  pagoda.  It  is  true,  I  sometimes 
follow  the  crowd,  on  days  of  worship,  in  order  to  avoid  per- 
secution ;  but  I  walk  up  one  side  of  the  pagoda,  and  walk 
down  the  other.    Now,  you  say  that  I  am  not  a  disciple. 

F'hat  lack  I  yet  ? '  I  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
little  advance,  since  our  last  interview,  which  required  a 
corresponding  advance  on  my  side.  I  replied,  therefore, 
*  Teacher,  you  may  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  in  heart,  but  y#a 
are  not  a  full  disciple.  You  have  not  faith  and  resolution 
enoagh  to  keep  all  the  commands  of  Christ,  particularly  that 
which  requires  you  to  be  baptized,  though  in  the  face  of  peiv 
secotion  and  death.    Consider  the  words  of  Jesus,  just  be- 
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fore  he  returned  to  heaven,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved.** '  He  received  this  communication  in 
profound  silence,  and  with  that  air  which  I  have  observed  to 
come  upon  him  when  he  takes  a  thing  into  serious  considera- 
tion. Soon  after,  I  hinted  our  intention  of  leaving  Rangoon, 
since  the  emperor  had  virtually  prohibited  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  no  Burman,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  dare  to  investigate,  much  less  to  embrace 
it.  This  intelligence  evidently  roused  him,  and  showed  us 
that  we  had  more  interest  in  his  heart  than  we  thought 
*  Say  not  so,'  said  he ;  *  there  are  some  who  will  investigate, 
notwithstanding;  and  rather  than  have  you  quit  Bangoon,  I 
will  go  myself  to  the  Mangen  teacher,  and  have  a  public  dis- 
pute. I  know  I  can  silence  him.  I  know  the  truth  is  on  my 
side.'  *Ah,'  said  I,  *■  you  may  have  a  tongue  to  silence  him, 
but  he  has  a  pair  of  fetters  and  an  iron  mall  to  tame  you. 
Rcmeml^er  that'  This  was  the  substance  of  our  conversa- 
tion, though  much  more  prolix ;  and  he  left  us  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

*'  This  interview  furnished  matter  for  conversation  till  past 
midnight,  and  kept  us  awake  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  Perhaps,  on  arriving  in  Rangoon,  we  shall  find  the 
disi^-iples  firm,  and  some  others  seriously  inquiring.  Perhaps 
we  shall  discover  some  appearances  of  a  movement  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  Perhaps  the  Lord  Jesus  has  a  few  chosen 
ones,  whom  he  intends  to  call  in,  under  the  most  unpropitious 
and  forbidding  circumstances.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  show 
that  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  his  Spirit  m 
a  word,  perhaps,  in  the  last  extremity,  Grod  will  help  as. 
Ought  we,  then,  hastily  to  forsake  the  place  ?  Ought  we  tx> 
desert  those  of  the  disciples  that  we  cannot  take  with  us,  and 
some  others,  for  whom  perhaps  Christ  died,  in  such  an  inter- 
esting crisis  of  their  fate  ?  Would  it  be  rashness  to  endeavor 
to  trust  in  God,  and  maintain  the  post,  though  disallowed  bj 
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gOTemment,  and  exposed  to  persecution  ?  But  again :  can 
-we  bear  to  see  our  dear  disciples  in  prison,  in  fetters,  under 
torture  ?  Can  we  stand  by  them,  and  encourage  them  to 
bear  patiently  the  rage  of  their  persecutors  ?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  participate  with  them  ?  Though  the  spirit  may  be 
sometimes  almost  willing,  is  not  the  flesh  too  weak  ? 

^  Pondering  on  such  topics  as  these,  a  little  ray  of  hope 
seemed  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness  of  our  despair.  But  it 
was  not  like  the  soft  beam  of  the  moon,  which  kindly  shines 
on  the  path  of  the  benighted  pilgrim,  and  guides  him  to  a 
place  of  shelter.  It  was  rather  like  the  angry  gleam  of  light- 
ning, which,  while  for  a  moment  it  illumines  the  landscape 
around,  discloses  the  black  magazines  of  heaven's  artilleryi 
and  threatens  death  to  the  unwary  gazer." 

On  arriving  at  Rangoon,  they  called  together  the 
same  evening  the  three  disciples,  and  laid  before  them 
a  foil  account  of  the  occurrences  at  the  capital,  in  order 
that  they  might  fully  understand  both  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  their  teachers 
to  think  of  quitting  Rangoon.  And  now,  a  beautiful 
scene  was  witnessed.  Instead  of  being  struck  with 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  impending  persecution,  these 
in£uit  converts,  just  rescued  from  heathenism,  gathered 
roond  their  experienced  teachers,  and  sustained  their 
hearts  by  their  own  Christian  constancy  and  faith. 
"  All,  to  a  man,^'  writes  Mr.  Judson,  ^'  appeared  im- 
movably the  same ;  yea,  rather  advanced  in  zeal  and 
energy.     They  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  ex- 
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plain  away  difficulties,  and  to  oonyince  as  that  the  case 
was  not  yet  quite  desperate."  Still,  however,  the  mis- 
sionaries deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Chittagong  till 
their  repulse  at  court  should  he  a  little  forgotten,  and, 
for  several  days,  continued  their  inquiries  for  vessels 
sailing  thither.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  an  affect- 
ing scene  occurred,  which  is  thus  related  in  the  Jour- 
nal :  — 

"  This  evening,  Monng  Bya  came  up  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Moung  Myat-yah,  who  lias  lived  in  our  yard  several 
months,  and  formerly  attended  worship  at  the  zayat.  *I 
have  come,*  said  Moung  Bya,  *  to  petition  that  you  will  not 
leave  Rangoon  at  present'  *  I  think,'  replied  I,  *  that  it  is 
useless  to  remain  under  present  circumstances.  We  cannot 
open  the  zayat ;  we  cannot  have  public  worship ;  no  Burman 
will  dare  to  examine  this  religion  :  and  if  none  examine,  none 
can  be  expected  to  embrace  it'  *  Teacher,'  said  he,  *my 
mind  is  distressed ;  I  can  neither  cat  nor  sleep,  since  I  find 
you  are  going  away.  I  have  been  around  among  those  who 
live  near  us,  and  I  find  some  who  are  even  now  examining  the 
new  religion.  Brother  Myat-yah  is  one  of  them,  and  he 
unites  with  me  in  my  petitions.'  Here  Myat-yah  assented 
that  it  was  so.  '  Do  stay  with  us  a  few  months.  Do  stay  till 
there  are  eight  or  ten  disciples ;  then  appoint  one  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  rest ;  I  shall  not  be  concerned  about  the  event ; 
thoucrh  you  should  leave  the  country,  the  religion  will  spread 
of  itself;  the  emperor  himself  cannot  stop  it.  But  if  yon  go 
now,  and  take  the  two  disciples  that  can  follow,! shall  be  left 
alone.  I  cannot  baptize  those  who  may  wish  to  embrMM  this 
religion.  What  can  I  do  ? '  Moung  Nau  came  in,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  similar  way.    He  thought  that  several 
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would  yet  become  disciples,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  that 
it  was  best  for  ns  to  stay  awhile.  We  could  not  restrain  our 
tears  at  hearing  all  this ;  and  we  told  them  that  as  we  lived 
only  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the 
Burmans,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  success  in  Rangoon, 
we  had  no  desire  to  go  to  another  place,  and  would,  therefore, 
reconsider  the  matter." 

The  usual  hour  of  worship,  next  evening,  brought  not 
only  the  disciples  together,  but  two  inquirers.  The  for- 
mer manifested  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  noblest  times  of  the 
Christian  church.  "  Teacher,"  said  Moung  Thalah,  at 
the  close  of  worship,  *'  your  intention  of  going  away  has 
fiUed  us  all  with  trouble.  Is  it  good  to  forsake  us  thus  ? 
Notwithstanding  present  difficulties,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  work  is  not  yours  or  ours,  but  the  work 
of  God.  If  he  gives  light,  the  religion  will  spread. 
Nothing  can  impede  it"  Just  then  a  third  inquirer 
was  found  listening  without,  and  was  invited  in  to  lake 
his  seat  with  the  others.  "Moung  Bya,"  says  Mr. 
Jud^on,  "  now  began  to  be  in  earnest ;  his  arm  was 
elevated,  and  his  eyes  brightened.  *  Let  us  all,'  said 
he,  '  make  an  effort.  As  for  me,  I  will  pray.  Only 
leave  a  little  church  of  ten,  with  a  teacher  set  over 
them,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.' " 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  missionaries  felt  it  to 
be  impossible  for  them  all  to  leave  Rangoon.  Tet  as 
it  seemed  very  important  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat. 
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should  the  expected  storm  burst  upon  them,  it  was  oon- 
cUided  that  Mr.  Colman  should  proceed  to  Chittagong, 
and  collect  the  native  converts  into  a  new  station; 
while  Mr.  Judson  was  to  remain  at  Rangoon,  till  such 
a  time  as  the  violence  of  persecution  ^should  suppress 
all  inquiry,  and  make  it  useless  and  rash  to  renudn." 
But  this  emeigencj,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  was 
not  permitted  to  arise.  Some  unseen  agencj  silentlj 
drew  off  the  dark  thundercloud,  so  that  not  a  bair 
of  their  heads  was  injured.  The  return,  at  this  crisiai 
of  Mr.  Judson's  personal  friend,  Mya-day-men,  to  the 
viceroyship  of  the  province  of  Rangoon,  seemed  a  most 
providential  occurrence.  Without  any  countenaooe» 
or  indeed  recognition  of  the  mission,  on  his  part,  which 
could  compromise  himself,  it  soon  came  to  be  understood 
that  complaints  against  the  disciples  were  not  likely  to 
receive  much  attention  from  his  highness ;  and  this  was, 
of  itself,  no  small  check  to  the  spirit  of  persecotioiu 
Still,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  extreme  caution,  to  avc^ 
every  thing  which  might  unnecessarily  provoke  the  sob- 
ordinate  officers  of  government,  and  through  them  readi 
the  imperial  court.  Public  worship  was  held  in  the 
interior  of  the  zayat  with  closed  doors,  and  great  care 
was  used  not  to  betray  inquirers.  By  this  meant, 
Mr.  Judson,  now  the  only  missionary  on  the  gromidy 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  labors  without  interraptioD, 
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and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  descended  on  them  like  the 
gentle  dew  of  heaven  on  the  field. 

"February  27,  Lord's  day.  Had  private  worship  in  the 
sajat  —  the  front  doors  closed — none  present  but  the  dis- 
cij^  and  inquirers. 

"  February  28.  A  visit  from  Moung  Shwa-gnong.  He 
had  considered,  he  ssdd,  my  last  words  —  that  one  must  be- 
fieve  and  be  baptized  in  order  to  be  a  full  disciple.  It  was 
his  desire  to  be  such,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  outward 
mles  in  particular  he  must  observe  in  case  he  should  become 
a  professor.  I  told  him  that  the  disciples  of  Christ,  after 
baptism,  were  associated  together;  that  they  assembled 
every  Lord's  day  for  woithip,  and  that  from  time  to  time  they 
received  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine.  I  then  warned 
lum  of  the  danger  of  self-deception,  and  of  the  persecution 
to  which  disciples  were  exposed  in  this  country,  and  advised 
Inm  to  reconnder  the  matter  most  thoroughly,  before  he 
made  a  deiSnite  request  for  baptism. 

"After  he  had  gone,  Oo  Yan  (mentioned  December  19) 
came  in ;  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  Moung  Shwa- 
gnong,  baring  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  mission  house.  We 
had  a  long  conversation  on  doctrinal  points,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered a  very  acute,  discriminating  mind. 

"  March  2.  Another  visit  from  Oo  Yan.  Venture  to  in- 
dulge a  little  hope  that  truth  is  beginning  to  operate  on  luf 
mind. 

"  March  5,  Lord's  day.  Private  worship,  as  last  Lord's 
day.  In  the  evening  received  the  sacrament  of  bread  and 
wine.  Moung  Nau  was  not  present,  having  gone  on  a  visit 
to  Bau-lay,  his  native  place.  Had  a  refreshing  and  happy 
season  with  the  two  other  disciples.  Two  of  the  inquirer? 
were  spectators. 
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^*  March  8.  In  the  eyening,  had  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
structive ronferonce  with  the  disciples  and  inquirers.  Moang 
lliahl.-ih  a]^pearcd  to  great  advantage.  Took  the  lead  in 
explaining  truth  to  the  new  ones,  and  quoted  Scripture  with 
sinffiilar  lac-illty  and  aptness.  He  has  most  evidently  veiy 
correot  views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Moung  Myat-jah 
appears  to  begin  to  discern  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  to  have  some  right  feelings  towards  the  Saviour. 

"■  March  10.  Moung  Shwa-gnong  and  Oo  Yan  have  been 
with  me  several  hours,  but  the  interview  has  afibrded  very 
little  encouragement  The  former  said  but  little  on  his  own 
account,  appearing  chiefly  desirous  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading his  friend,  that  he  might  gain,  as  I  secretly  suspected, 
some  T'ompanion  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  before  he  embraced 
the  new  reli^non.  The  latter  acted  on  the  defensive,  and 
spent  all  his  time  in  raising  objections.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  atheistic  system  of  the  Buddhists  was  not 
tenable,  but  endeavored  to  fortify  himself  on  a  middle  system 
between  that  and  the  Christian  —  the  very  s^'stem  in  "which 
Moung  Shwa-gnong  formerly  rested,  and  which,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  may  be  fitly  termed  the  semi-athebtic.  Its  funda- 
mental doctrine  is,  that  divine  wisdom,  not  concentrated  in 
any  existing  spirit,  or  embodied  in  any  form,  but  diffused 
throuprhont  the  universe,  and  partaken  in  different  degrees 
by  various  intelligences,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the 
Bucidhs,  is  the  true  and  only  God.  This  poor  system,  which 
is  evidently  guilty  of  suicide,  Oo  Yan  made  every  possible 
eifort  to  keep  alive;  but  I  really  think  that  in  his  own  mind 
he  felt  the  case  to  be  hopeless.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is, 
however,  soft,  insinuating,  and  acute ;  and  so  adroitly  did  he 
act  his  part,  that  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  with  his  strong  arm, 
and  I  with  the  strength  of  truth,  were  scarcely  able  to  keep 
him  down. 

«*  March  Id.    The  teacher  and  Oo  Yan,  with  two  of  tlietr 
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friends,  came  and  spent  several  hours.  The  former  stayed 
later  than  the  others,  and  attended  evening  worship.  I  asked 
him  whether  there  was  any  point  in  the  Christian  system  on 
which  he  had  not  obtained  satisfaction.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  God*s  appointing 
one  particular  day  in  the  week  for  assembling  together,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  days.  I  saw  at  once  why  he  has 
always  been  so  remiss  in  attending  worship  on  the  Lord*s 
day ;  and  I  therefore  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  of  posi- 
tive commands,  and  their  peculiar  excellence,  as  the  best  test 
'  of  obedience  ;  that  it  was  evidently  beneficial  for  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  to  assemble  sometimes ;  that  God,  in  appoint 
ing  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  held  at  least  one  day  in 
seven,  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided  by  wisdom  infinitely 
transcending  that  of  man  ;  that,  if  ttie  disciples  of  Christ  are 
to  meet  once  at  least  in  seven  days,  it  is  evidently  best  to 
have  the  day  of  meeting  designated,  in  order  to  secure  their 
general  union  and  concert ;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  had  at  least  this  claim  to  preference,  that  it  is  the  day 
on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  I  descanted  on 
these  points  to  his  entire  satisfaction ;  but  let  us  see  whether 
he  will  come  next  Lord's  day. 

^*  Later  in  the  evening,  had  an  instructive  conference  with 
Moong  Myat-yah  and  Moung  Shwa  Boo.  They  both  appear 
to  have  obtained  some  of  that  light,  which,  like  the  dawn  of 
morning,  shineth  more  and  more  unto  perfect  day. 

**  March  15.  Another  visit  from  the  teacher,  accompanied 
with  his  wife  and  child.  Again  discussed  the  necessity  of 
aasembling  on  the  Lord's  day.  Found  that  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  supper  are,  in  his  mind,  liable  to  similar 
objections.  Forsook,  therefore,  all  human  reasoning,  and 
rested  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the 'bare  authority  of  Christ 
'  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.' 
Notwithstanding  the  remains  of  his  deistical  spirit,  however. 
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I  obtained,  during  this  visit,  more  satis&ctory  ei^dence  of  liis 
real  conversion,  than  ever  before.  He  said  that  he  knew 
nothinnr  ot\in  eternally  existing  God,  before  he  met  with  me; 
that,  on  hearing  that  doctrine,  he  instantly  believed  it,  but 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  closed  with  Christ  *  Can 
yon  recollect  the  time  ?*  said  I.  *  Not  precisely,'  he  replied, 
*  but  it  was  during  a  visit,  when  you  discoursed  concerning 
the  Trinity,  the  divine  worship  of  Jesus,  and  the  great  suf- 
i*erin<i:s  which  he,  though  truly  God,  endured  for  hit  disci* 
pies/  He  aflerwards  spoke,  with  much  Christian  feeling,  on 
tbc  preciousness  of  the  last  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, which  ho  heard  me  read  day  before  yesterday,  at  even- 
ing worship. 

*'  March  19,  Lord's  day.  Looked  in  vain  for  the  teacher 
and  his  acquaintances. 

'*  March  21.  Moung  Thahlah  introduced  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, by  name  Moung  Shwa-ba,  as  desirous  of  considering 
the  Christian  religion.  Spent  an  hour  or  two  in  conversing 
with  him.  He  was  afterwards  present  at  evening  worship, 
and  stayed  to  converse  after  the  rest  had  retired. 

**•  March  22.  Another  conversation  with  Moung  Shw&-ba. 
lie  appears  to  be  under  deep  religious  impressions.  His  lan- 
guage and  his  looks  evince  an  uncommon  solemnity  of  spirit} 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come.  After 
praying  with  him,  I  left  him  in  company  with  Moung  Thab- 
lah. 

^  March  23.  Li  the  morning,  Moung  Thahlah  informed 
nic  that  he  and  his  friend  had  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  the  zayat,  reading,  and  conversing,  and  pra3ring. 
In  the  afternoon,  Moung  Shwa-ba  came  in  himself.  Hjb  ex- 
])ressions  are  very  strong ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  hia 
sincerity.  It  only  seems  strange  to  us  that  a  work  of  gnKM 
should  be  carried  on  so  rapidly  in  the  soul  of  an  ignonnit 
heathen.    Ho  presented  a  writing,  containing  a  statement  of 
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his  faith,  and  an  urgent  request  to  be  baptized  next  Lord's 
day. 

**  March  24.  Spent  all  the  evening  with  Moung  Shwa-ba. 
Feel  satisfied  that  he  has  experienced  a  work  of  divine 
grace,  but  think  it  advisable  to  defer  his  baptism  till  Sunday- 
after  next,  in  order  to  allow  him  full  time  to  reexamine  the 
religion,  and  the  foundation  of  his  hopes. 

**  March  26,  Lord's  day.  Three  women  present  at  wor- 
ship, acquaintances  of  Moung  Shwa-gnong.  They  have  vis- 
ited Mrs.  Judson  once  or  twice  before.  The  principal  of 
them  r^|ounced  Gaudama  some  years  ago,  and  adopted  the 
semi-atheistic  system,  but  without  obtaining  any  real  satis- 
&ction.  Two  years  ago,  she  met  with  a  copy  of  the  tract, 
which  gave  her  an  idea  of  an  eternally-existing  God ;  but 
she  knew  not  whence  the  paper  came.  At  length,  Moung 
Shwa-gnong  told  her  that  he  had  found  the  true  wisdom,  and 
directed  her  to  us.     Her  case  appears  very  hopeful. 

"  In  the  evening,  afler  worship,  had  a  protracted  conver- 
sation with  the  disciples  and  inquirers,  on  account  of  brother 
Colman's  intended  departure  to-morrow.  Moung  Shwa-ba 
appeared  very  well  indeed.  Moung  Myat-yah  said :  *  Set 
me  down  for  a  disciple.  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  in 
regard  to  this  religion.  I  love  Jesus  Christ ;  but  I  am  not 
yet  quite  ready  for  baptism.'  Afler  we  dismissed  them,  they 
went  over  to  the  zayat  of  their  own  accord,  and  held  a 
prayer  meeting. 

"  And  here  I  must  close  my  journal.  We  have  spent  the 
last  evening  with  our  very  dear  brother  and  sister  Colman. 
They  expect  to  embark  to-morrow  morning.  Our  parting  is 
mournful ;  for  happy,  uncommonly  happy,  has  been  our  past 
intercourse.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  force  the 
present  separation.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  of  short  du- 
ration, and  that  we  shall  soon  reunite  our  labors  in  Chitta- 
gong  or  BangooD. 

17 
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'*  On  their  departure,  Mrs.  Judson  and  myself  will  again 
be  loA  to  our  former  *  loneliness  of  lot'  In  this  situation, 
we  renewedlv  commend  ourselves  to  the  remembrance  and 
prayers  of  the  Board. 

"  ^Lirch  27.  Brother  and  sister  Cohnan  took  leave  of  ns, 
and  emKirked  for  Benga^ 

''  A]>ril  1.  In  the  evening,  we  had  a  final  conversation 
wit}i  Moung  Shwa-ba,  and  became  fully  satisfied  with  the 
evidences  of  his  conversion.  We  therefore  expressed  our 
Tvillingness  to  receive  him  into  church  fellowship,  and  I  an- 
nonn('(>d  to  him  my  intention  of  baptizing  him  to-m#rrow,  on 
vrhk'h  he  expressed  his  gratitude  and  joy. 

''  April  2,  Lord's  day.  At  night,  after  dark,  we  went  pri- 
vately to  the  accustomed  pond,  and  baptized  the  new  disci- 
ple. Afterwards  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord — two 
foreign  and  four  native  communicants.  Three  inquirers 
were  admitted  to  be  spectators. 

"  April  11.  A  visit  from  Oo  Yan,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  friends  who  have  been  here  before.  Long  conyersfr- 
tion  on  topics  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"■  April  14.  The  women  mentioned  March  26,  spent  moat 
of  the  day  with  Mrs.  Judson.  They  regulariy  visit  her  about 
once  a  week.  I  mention  the  visit  of  to-day,  because  it  has 
afforded  pretty  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  principal  one 
of  the  company,  by  name  Mah  Men-la,  has  experienced 
divine  grace.  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  visitorSi  who  came 
with  Oo  Yan,  on  the  11th. 

*'  April  15.  Moung  Shwa-ba  has  for  some  days  been  talk- 
ing of  a  visit  to  Shwardoung,  his  native  place,  to  communi- 
cate the  treasure  which  he  has  found  to  his  numerous  rela- 
tions and  friends.  This  evening,  after  expresnng  hb  desires, 
he  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  proper  to  aik 
permission  or  license  so  to  do.  Not  that  he  aspired  to  set  up 
as  a  teacher;  far  from  that;  but  he  wanted  to  feel  tbat^  m 
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oommimicating  the  gospel,  he  was  proceedtng  in  a  regular 
authorized  manner.  He  thought  that,  if  two  or  three  disci- 
ples could  be  raised  up  in  each  of  the  large  towns,  it  would 
much  facilitate  our  operations.  Hu  was  sure  tliat  at  least 
one  in  ten  of  his  relations  and  friends,  on  hearing  his  stor}', 
could  not  help  embracing  the  new  religion.  I  secretly  cx- 
tilted  at  hearing  his  proposal,  so  evidently  the  result  of 
Christian  principle,  and  exhorted  him  to  constant  seim^xami- 
nation  and  prayer,  as  the  means  of  discrovering  his  own  duty 
and  the  divine  will. 

**Af^  16,  Lord's  day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  teacher, 
Moung  Shwargnong,  came  in,  after  an  absence  of  just  a 
month.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Go  Yan  and  his  two 
friends.  They  spent  the  whole  day  with  me.  All  appear 
hopeful.  The  teacher  remained,  as  usual,  afler  the  others 
had  left,  and  thereby  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  private 
conversation.  He  admitted  that  all  his  objections  to  positive 
commands  were  removed,  and  tliat  it  was  his  desire  to  be  a 
fbll  disciple ;  but,  when  urged  closely  on  the  sul^ect,  he  inti- 
mated that  his  wife  and  friends  were  opposed  to  his  taking 
any  decided  step,  and  that,  if  he  did,  ho  was,  moreover,  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  of  persecution  and  death.  He 
mentioned  these  things  with  so  much  feeling,  and  such  evi- 
dent consciousness  of  simple  weakness,  as  completely  dis- 
vmed  me.  My  heart  was  wrung  with  pity.  I  sincerely 
fjrmpathized  with  him  in  his  evident  mental  trials..  I  could 
not  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  but  gently  hinted,  as  th^ 
day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be,  and  proposed  the  example  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  Christ, 
ftc.  But  the  thought  of  the  iron  mall,  and  a  secret  sus- 
picion that,  if  I  was  in  his  circumstances,  I  should  perhaps 
have  no  more  courage,  restrained  my  tongue.  We  parted 
with  much-solemnity,  understanding  one  another  better  than 
erwr  before.    I  shall  not  probably  see  him  again  jery  soonf 
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for  it  is  too  dangerous  for  a  man  of  hifl  distinction  tp  be  seen 
euiniii^j:  tri'cjuently  to  the  mission  house. 

'*  Aj)ril  20.  Mah  Men-la  and  her  friends  have  been  with 
Mrs.  .Jii(l>on  all  day.  She  gives  increasing  evidence  of  being 
a  reed  disciple,  but  is  extremely  timid,  through  fear  of  per- 
secution. One  of  her  remarks  deserves  notice,  as  a  natural 
('X|»n'.<<ion  of  true  Christian  feeling.  *Iam  surprised/ said 
>lic,  '  to  find  this  reli<non  has  such  an  elTect  on  mv  mind  as 
to  innkc  me  love  the  disciples  of  Christ  more  than  my  dearest 
natural  relations.'  She  is  a  woman  of  very  superior  discern- 
nicnt  nnd  mental  energy.  One  of  the  women,  who^as  fre- 
(lucntly  accompanied  her  in  her  visits,  met  with  a  tract  at  Old 
Pciru  :d)Out  six  weeks  ago,  and  came  all  the  way  to  Rangoon, 
ehiellv,  :?lie  savs,  on  that  account. 

'*  Thin  day  I  have  finished  the  translation  of  the 'Epistle  to 
tlie  Ephcfsians,  begun  before  I  went  to  Ava,  but  intermitted 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  my  eyo4J.  It  is  with  real  joy 
that  1  put  this  y>recious  writing  into  the  liands  of  the  disciples. 
It  is  a  great acrcession  to  their  scanty  stock  of  Scripture;  tor 
they  have  had  nothing  hitherto  but  Matthew.  Intend  to  give 
them  Acts  {IS  fhst  as  my  own  eyes  will  allow. 

''April  30,  Ix>nrs  day.  One  of  the  busiest  da}**  I  have 
ever  spent.  Not  a  multitude  of  visitants,  as  formerly.  That 
we  cnnnot  expect  in  present  circumstances.  But,  besides  the 
usual  evening  assembly,  there  were  eight  or  ten  present  at 
worship,  some  of  whom  were  with  me  from  nine  in  the  mom- 
^ULT  till  ten  at  night.  Mah  Men-la  and  her  company  were 
with  Mrs.  tludson,  who,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  serious  attack 
'of  the  liver  complaint  for  a  fortnight  past,  and  is  now  in  a 
course  of  salivation.  ' 

^'  Oo  Yan,  af^er  having  searched  out  all  the  difficnlt  pointt 
of  reli^ir)n,  came  to-day  to  the  ne  plus  ultm.  How  are  sin 
and  eternal  misery  reconcilable  with  the  character  of  an  in- 
finitely holy,  wise,  and  powerful  God?    He  at  length  ob- 
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tained  such  satisfaction  that  he  could  not  restrain  laughing, 
from  pure  mental  delight,  and  kept  recurring  to  the  subjcMt, 
and  repeating  my  remarks  to  those  around  him.  He  was 
aooompanied,  as  u^ual,  by  his  two  friends,  Moung  Thah>a  and 
Moang  Myat-lah,  husband  of  Mali  Men-la.  With  these  came 
also  one  Moung  Yo,  a  disciple  of  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  a  poor 
man,  but  a  sharp  reasoner.  Ue  was  or  pretended  to  be,  on 
the  semi-atheistic  plan.  (See  March  10.)  After  ascertain- 
ing his  precise  ground,  I  used  an  argument  which,  in  a  late 
combat  with  Oo  Yan,  I  found  quite  invincible.  It  is  simply 
this :  *'  No  mind,  no  wisdom ;  temporary  mind,  temporary' 
wiidom ;  eternal  mind,  eternal  wisdom."  Now,  as  all  the 
semi-atheists  firmly  believe  in  eternal  wisdom,  this  concise 
statement  sweeps  with  irresistible  sway  through  the  very 
joints  and  marrow  of  their  system.  And,  though  it  may  seem 
rather  simple  and  inconclusive  to  one  unacquainted  with 
Barman  reasoning,  its  eifect  is  uniformly  decisive.  No  sooner 
18  this  shoi't  sentence  uttered  than  ono  significantly  nods  his 
head,  as  if  to  say,  *  There,  you  have  it.'  Another  cries  out 
to  the  opponent,  *You  arc  undone,  destroyed.'  Another 
says,  *  Talk  about  wisdom  !  where  else  will  you  find  it  V '  The 
disputant  himself,  who  was  perhaps  preparing  a  learned  speech 
about  the  excellence,  and  efficacy,  and  eternity  of  wisdom, 
quite  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  onset,  sits  looking  at 
the  wreck  of  his  system,  and  wondering  at  the  simple  means 
which  has  spread  such  ruin  around  him ;  presently  he  looks 
op,  (for  the  Burmans  are  frequently  candid,)  and  says, 
•  Yonr  words  are  very  appropriate ;  *  and  perhaps  his  next  * 
question  is,  *•  How  can  I  become  a  disciple  of  the  God  you 
worthip  ? '  All  the  visitors  to-day,  and,  indeed,  all  the  semi- 
atheists,  are  despisers  of  Gaudama  and  the  established  religion 
of  the  land.  Moung  Shwa-gnong  has  disseminated  this  heresy 
in  Bangoon  for  several  years ;  but  since  he  has  become  ac- 
qn^nted  with  us,  he  frequently  tells  his  adherents,  '  I  know 
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noililnpr ;  if  you  want  tra^wifldom,  go  to  the  foreign  teacher, 
and  there  you  will  find  it'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
t\\U  liLTi'^y  is  not  confined  to  llangoon,  but  is  taking  root  in 
^.^•i()^ls  parts  of  the  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
(liristian  religion.  O  for  toleration — a  little  toleration! 
Wf  will  })o  content  to  baptize  in  the  night,  and  hold  worship 
in  private  ;  but  we  do  pray  that  we  may  not  be  utterly  ban- 
ished i'roni  the  land ;  that  we  may  not  be  cut  up,  root  and 
lir.nuli.  ()  that  these  poor  souls,  who  are  groping  in  the 
dark,  leelinjr  after  the  truth,  may  have  time  and  opportuni- 
ties U)  lind  the  precious  treasure  which  will  enrich  them  fbr- 
cvcrniore  I  We  are  all  looking  with  anxiety  towards  the 
gohhMi  feet.  Our  viceroy,  Moung  Shwa-thah,  has  gone 
thitlier  on  a  visit;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  return, 
or  his  rival,  Mya-day-men.  If  the  latter,  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  hoj)e  that  we  shall  keep  footing  in  Kangoon,  at  least 
durinir  his  administration. 

"  May  5.  Another  visit  from  ^loung  Myat-lah  and  his  wife, 
'vvhieii  lias  afforded  us  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  also 
has  become  a  true  believer.  His  wife  appears  the  same  as 
usual.  They  are  both  gaining  courage  in  regard  to  an  open 
j)rof'esj>ion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  begin  to  wonder  at 
the  backwardness  of  their  former  oracle,  Moung  Shwa- 
gnong. 

"  May  8.  Moung-Thah-a,  a  friend  of  Moung  Myaflah, 
has  spent  most  of  the  day  with  me,  and  given  equally  good 
evidence  of  being  a  true  disciple.  lie  was  formerly  an  offi- 
cer under  government,  and  amassed  considerable  property, 
which  he  mostly  spent  in  building  pagodas  and  making  offer- 
ings. But  he  obtained  no  satisfaction,  found  no  resting-place 
for  his  sonl,  until  he  became  acquainted  with  the  religion  of 
Jesns.  He  now  rests  in  this  religion,  with  conscious  security ; 
believes  and  loves  all  that  he  hears  of  it,  and  prays  that  be 
may  become  fully  a  true  disciple  (^  the  Savioor. 
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M  Both  of  these  men  are  respiptable  householdera,  rather 
aboTe  the  middling  class.  They  live  in  a  little  village  called 
27aQ-daa-gong,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mission  house. 
Moung  Myat-lah  has  a  large  family ;  but  Moung  Thah-a  has 
none,  and  were  it  not  for  an  aged  mother  who  depends  on  him, 
he  would  follow  me,  he  says,  throughout  the  world. 

**May  12.  The  three  visitors  irom  Nan-dau-gong  have 
been  with  41s  part  of  the  day.  One  characteristic  trait  in 
these  people  is  a  particular  love  for  the  Scriptures.  They 
almost  quarrel  with  one  another  for  the  only  copy  of  the 
Ephesians  which  I  have  given  them,  and  I  therefore  deter- 
mine to  spare  them  another  as  soon  as  it  is  done.  They  say 
that  the  translation  of  this  Epistle  is  plainer,  and  more  easily 
understood,  than  that  of  Matthew,  which  is  very  encouraging 
to  me,  as  I  made  it  without  the  assistance  of  any  person,  not 
even  a  Burman  teacher.  My  old  teacher  went  to  Ava  some 
months  ago,  and  I  am  now  afraid  to  employ  another,  lest  ho 
should  become  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disciples  and 
inqnirers,  and  betray  them  to  government 

•*May  14,  Lord's  day.  A  very  busy  day  with  the  Nan- 
dau-gong  visitors,  and  the  usual  evening  assembly. 

"May  18.  Mah  Myat-lah  and  Mah  Doke,  who  have  fre- 
quently accompanied  their  relation,  Mah  Men-la,  came  to-day 
by  themselves.  They  appear  to  be  under  solemn  religious 
impressions,  sensible  of  their  sin  and  danger,  and  anxious  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  the  Saviour,  but  are  yet  unenlightened 
in  regard  to  the  way.  Mah  Baik,  also,  sister  of  Moung 
Thalah,  who  formerly  afforded  us  some  encouragement,  but 
afterwards  fell  off,  has  recommenced  visiting  us.  We  hope 
that  during  several  months'  confinement  she  has  not  in  vain 
meditated  on  the  truths  she  formerly  heard.  She  says  that 
her  mind  is  changed,  that  she  loves  the  Saviour,  and  trusts 
in  him  alone  for  salvation  from  sin  and  hell,  and  desires  to 
become  his  disciple  in  full  by  receiving  baptism.    Her  bus- 
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hand,  Moung  Nyo-dwa,  lipd  Moung  Thah-yah,  another  resi- 
(hnt  in  our  yard,  whom  I  think  I  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
aro  (-on.stant  attendants  on  evening  worship,  and  seem  to  be 
niakln;^  i^\uw  advances  iu  the  knowled<re  and  love  of  divine 
truth.  ^luiing  Shwa-ba,  the  last  baptized,  begins  to  appear 
to  gri'ai  advantage ;  has  very  correct  ideas  of  the  gocipdl 
system,  and  communicates  truth  to  the  inquirers  with  much 
fcolinii;  and  animation.  Jn  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  R^ 
decmcr's  kingdom,  he  surpasses  the  older  disciples.  This  ii 
the  man  who,  from  not  knowing  tliat  there  was  such  a  being 
in  the  univei-se  as  a  God,  became  a  speculative  believer,  a  pen- 
itent, a  hu])etul  reei[)ient  of  grace,  and  a  candidate  for  liaptianti 
all  in  the  space  of  three  days.  Some  of  the  above  mentioned 
luive,  on  the  contrary,  been  several  months  in  making  aimilar 
attainments,  and  are  yet  found  wanting.  Thus  divezse  are 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

In  July,  of  1820,  Mrs.  Judson's  health  became  so 
reduced,  that,  afler  trying  every  other  remedy  without 
success,  Mr.  Judson  felt  obliged  to  take  her  to  BengaL 
Just  before  leaving,  their  hearts  had  been  cheered  by 
the  accession  of  four  new  disciples,  as  narrated  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Journal :  — 

"  July  9,  r>ord*8  day.  Moung  Nyo-dwa  and  Moung  Gway 
retjuest  Iwptism.  We  have  had  a  good  hope  of  the  former 
for  some  time.  With  the  latter  we  are  very  slightly  ao- 
(|nainted.  though  he  has  been  a  constant  attendant  on  even- 
ing worship  ibr  nearly  two  mouths.  This  application,  how- 
ever, is  approved  by  some  of  the  most  discerning  in  the 
church.    The  Nan-dau-gong  people  hope  that  they  shall  get 
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grace  and  courage  enough  to  profess  the  Christian  religion, 
by  the  time  I  return  from  Bengal. 

"July  15.  Have  been  very  busy  all  the  past  week  in  get- 
ting ready  for  the  voyage.  In  procuring  a  governmental 
pafliport,  received  essential  assistance  from  Mr.  Lanciego,  a 
Spaniard,  the  present  collector  of  the  port,  and  one  of  the 
elnef  magistrates  of  the  place  during  the  absence  of  the  vice- 
roy. He  has  also  promised  to  protect  the  people  whom  we 
leaTe  on  the  mission  premises. 

•*  July  1 6,  Lord's  day.  A  few  days  ago  we  concluded  to 
raeeive  the  two  new  applicants  for  baptism ;  but  I  thought 
it  meet  prudent,  partly  by  way  of  trying  their  sincerity,  to 
send  them  a  message,  suggesting  that,  since  I  was -greatly  oc- 
cupied in  getting  ready  for  sea,  and  since  one  of  them  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  as  was 
desirable,  it  might  be  better  to  defer  their  baptism  till  my 
Fetiim. 

•'This  morning  they  came  up  in  much  trouble.  They 
stated  that,  as  they  ha^l  fully  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
in  their  hearts,  they  could  not  remain  easy  without  being 
btptixed,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ ;  that  no  man 
eoald  tell  whether  I  should  ever  return  or  not,  and  that  it 
was  their  earnest  petition,  that  if  I  could  possibly  find  time, 
and  thought  them  worthy  of  the  onlinance,  I  would  adminis- 
ter it  to  them  before  I  went  away.  They  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  out  to  the  usual  place,  as  tliat  was  at  some  distance,  but 
would  be  baptized  in  a  small  i)ond  near  the  mission  house. 
Moang  Gway  said  that,  though  he  was  very  ignorant,  he 
knew  enough  of  this  religion  to  love  it  sincerely,  and  to 
trust  in  Christ  for  salvation  from  all  his  sins.  I  reexamined 
them  both,  stated  to  them  the  great  danger  of  professing  a 
foreign^ religion,  &c.,  and,  on  their  urging  their  request,  told 
them  I  would  baptize  them  in  the  evening. 

''Was  obliged  to  be  out  all  the  afternoon,  getting  our 
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th lilies  aboanl  the  ship,  as  we  expect  to  move  down  the  river 
to-mono w  morning.  At  night,  baptized  the  two  new  dis- 
rlpl's,  attiM-  Avliieh  we  all  partook  of  the  L#ord's  supper  for  the 

la^t   lillK'. 

'*  July  17.  Ship  to  be  detained  two  days.  In  the  fore- 
noon, tlic  toachor,  Mming  Shwa-gnong,  came  in.  I  received 
liiiu  Avith  some  reserve,  but  soon  found  that  be  had  not 
stayed  away  so  long  from  choice,  having  been  ill  with  a  fever 
f(jr  -^niii.'  time,  and  occupied  also  with  the  illness  of  bis  fam- 
ily rnul  a<lliorents.  He  gradually  wore  away  my  reserve; 
an<l  \v»'  ha»l  not  been  together  two  hours,  before  I  felt  more 
satisfied  than  ever,  from  his  account  of  his  mental  trials,  bis 
stniLTirU'S  with  sin,  his  strivings  to  be  holy,  his  penitence,  his 
faith,  Ins  oxoreises  in  secret  prayer,  that  he  is  a  subject  of 
the  sjH^ial  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  is  indeed  a 
true  disciple.  He  stayed  all  day.  In  the  afternoon,  the  five 
Naii-dauirong  visitors,  the  doctor,  Oo  Yan,  and  several 
others  raine  together,  and  we  had  much  interesting  conver- 
sation. Towards  the  cla*ie,  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  as  if  to 
bring  thinirs  to  a  crisis,  addressed  me  thus:  *  My  lord  teach- 
er, there  are  now  several  of  us  present  who  have  long  con- 
sidered this  religion.  I  hoiHj  that  we  are  all  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ.'  *I  am  afraid,'  replied  I,  *to  say  that;  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  ascertained ;  and  let  me  begin  with  you, 
teacher.  I  have  heretofore  thought  that  you  fully  believed 
in  the  eternal  (lod  ;  but  I  have  had  some  doubt  whether  yoa 
fuUv  believed  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  atonement  which 
he  has  mn<le.'  *  I  assun*  you,'  he  replied,  *  that  I  am  as  faUy 
])ersiia<led  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.'  *  Do  you  believe, 
then,*  1  continued,  '  that  none  but  the  disciples  of  Christ  will 
be  save<l  from  sin  and  hell.'  '  None  but  his  disciples.'  •  How^ 
then,  can  you  remain  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegianre 
to  «l<>sus  Christ,  and  becoming  his  full  disciple  in  body  and 
soul  ?  '    *  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  do  so,  by  receiving  bap- 
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;  and  for  the  very  puq>ose  of  expressing  tliat  desire,  I 
have  come  here  to-day/  ♦  You  say  you  arc  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving baptism;  may  I  ask  when  you  desire  to  receive  it  ?' 
*At  any  time  you  will  please  to  give  it.  Now,  this  moment, 
if  jou  please.*  *  Do  you  wish  to  receive  baptism  in  public  or 
in  private  ?'  *  I  will  receive  it  at  any  time,  and  in  any  cir- 
cmnstances,  that  you  please  to  direct.'  I  then  said :  *  Teach- 
er,  I  am  satisfied  trom  your  conversation  this  forenoon,  that 
yoa  are  a  true  disciple,  and  I  reply,  therefore,  that  I  am  as 
desirous  of  giving  you  baptism,  as  you  are  of  receiving  it.* 
Tbb  conversation  had  a  great  elTect  on  all  present.  The 
disciples  rejoiced  ;  the  rest  were  astonished ;  for  though  they 
have  long  thought  that  he  believed  the  Christian  religion, 
they  could  not  think  that  such  a  man  could  easily  be  brought 
to  profess  it,  and  sufier  himself  to  be  put  under  the  water  by 
a  foreigner.  I  then  turned  to  ^loung  Thah-a,  one  of  the 
J^an-dau-gong  people,  who,  1  hope,  is  a  true  believer.  *Are 
yoa  wiUing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ?' 
*If  the  teacher,  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  consents,'  said  ho, 
*  why  should  I  hesitate  ? '  *And  if  he  does  not  consent,  what 
then  ? '  *  1  must  wait  a  little  longer.'  *•  Stand  by,'  said  I ; 
*yoa  trust  in  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  rather  than  in  Jesus 
Christ  You  arc  not  worthy  of  being  baptized.'  Moung 
liyatrlah,  on  being  similarly  interrogated,  wished  to  consider 
a  little  longer.  Oo  Yan  was  still  further  from  committing 
himself.  Of  the  women  present,  I  interrogated  Mah  Men-la 
only.  She  had  evidently  a  considerable  struggle  in  her 
mind,  probably  on  account  of  her  husband's  having  just  de- 
clined. At  length  she  said  that,  if  I  thought  it  suitable  for 
her  to  be  baptized,  she  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  ordi- 
nance. I  told  her  that  her  reply  was  not  satisfactory.  I 
coald  not  consent  to  baptize  any  one  who  could  possibly  re- 
main easy  without  being  baptized,  and  then  I  related  the 
ii^ry  of  the  last  two  disciples ;  after  which,  the  party  broke  up. 
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'^  In  the  evening,  I  laid  the  case  of  Moung  Shwa-gnong 
before  the  church,  and  we  jo}'fully  agreed  to  receive  him  to 
coninmnioti,  on  hb  being  baptized. 

*'July  18.  In  the  morning,  the  teacher  again  made  his 
appearaiico.  I  again  asked  him  whether  he  preferred  being 
baptized  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  and  he  again  left  it  to 
my  decision;  on  which,  I  advised  him  to  wait  till  night.  He 
ai)i>eared  very  well  through  the  day,  his  deportment  aolemiii 
his  conver»;ition  spiritual.  Just  at  night,  I  called  in  two  or 
three  of  the  disciples,  read  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the 
eunueh,  made  the  baptismal  prayer,  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  teacher  to  the  accustomed  place,  went  down  into  the 
water,  and  baptized  him. 

*^  On  my  return,  I  found  that  Mah  Men-la,  whom  I  had  left 
with  Mrs.  Jndson,  had  gone  away.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that 
the  teacher  Iiad  actually  gone  to  be  baptized,  she  exclaimed : 
*'Ah,  he  has  now  gone  to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus  Chrbt, 
while  I  remain  without  obeying.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep 
this  ni(;ht.  I  must  go  home  and  consult  my  husband,  and 
return."  In  the  evening,  we  again  partook  of  the  Lord's 
8ui)i)cr,  m  conse(]uence  of  the  admission  of  the  teacher,  and 
my  e.\j)ected  departure  on  the  morrow.  We  had  just  fin- 
ished, when,  about  nine  oVlgck,  Mah  Men-la  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  other  women  from  her  village.  She  im- 
mediately requested  to  be  baptized.  The  disciples  present 
assented  ^\'ithout  hesitation.  I  told  her  that  I  rejoiced  to 
baptize  her,  having  been  long  satisfied  that  she  had  received 
tlie  frrtire  of  Christ ;  and,  it  being  very  late,  I  led  her  out  to 
the  pond  ne<ir  the  house  by  lantern  light,  and  thus  baptised 
the  tenth  Burman  convert,  and  the  first  woman.  Mah  Men- 
la  is  fifty- one  years  old,  of  most  extensive  acquaintance 
tlirough  tlie  place,  of  much  strength  of  mind,  deciUon  of 
character,  and  consequent  influence  over  others.  She  is,  in- 
deed, among  women,  what  Moung  Shwa^nong  is  among  men. 
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**  On  retnming  to  the  house,  she  said :  *■  Now  I  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Chnst,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  commit  myself,  soul  and  body,  into  the  hands  of  my 
Lord,  assured  that  he  will  never  sutler  me  to  fall  away.' 
Several  visitors  spent  the  night  at  the  mission  house. 

•*  July  19.  In  the  morning,  we  all  met  for  worsliip.  After 
I  had  prayed,  Moung  Thah-Iah  and  Moung  Sliwa-ba  both 
prayed,  with  much  propriety  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  Mah  Men-la*s  husband,  and  Moung  Thah-a, 
and  the  doctor,  and  several  others,  came  in,  so  that  we  liad 
quite  a  house  full.  At  noon,  we  set  out  for  the  river,  followed 
by  near  a  hundred  people,  the  women  crying  aloud  in  the 
Burman  manner,  and  almost  all  deeply  aflected.  When  wo 
entered  the  boat,  I  called  the  teacher,  and  jMah  Men-la,  and 
a  few  others,  to  go  with  us  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  river.  The  rest  remained  on  the  wharf,  bidding 
xa  farewell,  telling  us  to  come  back  soon,  &c.  Thus  we  left 
the  shores  of  Rangoon.  Those  who  accompanied  us  to  the 
fhip,  stayed  an  hour  or  two,  and  returned.  AVe  stood  as 
long  on  the  quarter  deck  looking  at  them,  as  the  others  had 
•tood  on  the  wharf  looking  at  us.*  " 

Mrs.  Judson  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  journey ; 
and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  months,  they 
were  permitted  to  rejoin  the  beloved  flock  in  Rangoon, 


•  One  of  those  female  disciples  was  found  at  Rangoon,  by  the 
missionaries,  in  August,  1852,  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty 
jean.  From  the  time  of  her  baptism  until  now,  for  thirty  years, 
shs  has  maintained,  in  the  midst  of  heathenism,  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian profession.  She  remembered  well  Mr.  Judson,  and  *'  the  Mam- 
ma  **  Judson,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  meeting  them  again 
Inbeareo. 
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which  they  had  left  exposed  to  the  trials  of  persecntioQ, 
without  a  guide  or  teacher.  But  solicitude  soon  gave 
place  to  joyful  thanksgiving,  when  the  scattered  band 
collected  once  more  at  the  wonted  place  of  meeting, 
and  it  was  found  that  not  one  had  swerved  from  the 
i'aith,  or  grown  cold  in  his  attachment  to  it  When 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  not  yet  two  years  since 
the  earliest  of  these  converts  had  presented  himself 
as  an  inquirer  at  the  zayat,  and  that  most  of  them 
had  never  till  within  a  few  months  heard  of  an  eternal 
God  and  a  Saviour,  this  is,  certainly,  a  very  striking 
fact.  It  was  not  because  their  constancy  had  been  sub- 
jected to  no  trials.  Some  of  them  had  been  forced, 
by  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of  the  petty  officers 
of  government,  to  flee  to  the  woods ;  others  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  employment  of  some  government  man 
who  could  protect  them;  all  had  been,  during  the 
whole  time,  nearly  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Moung  Shwa-gnong,  whose  rank  and  character  made 
him  a  conspicuous  mark,  had  been  in  still  more  immi- 
nent danger.  At  one  time,  all  the  priests  and  officers 
of  the  village  where  he  resided,  had  formed  a  oonspii^ 
acy  to  destroy  him.  So  bold  and  determined  were 
their  measures,  that  he  began  to  think  he  must  flee  for 
his  life.  But,  the  very  eagerness  of  his  eneidlea 
proved  the  means  of  their  defeat.    Desirous  of  aeoni^ 
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ing  the  countenance  of  the  viceroy,  one  of  the  number, 
a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province,  waited 
upon  his  highness,  and,  bj  waj  of  sounding  him  on  the 
subject,  began  to  complain  that  Moung  Shwa-gnong 
was  turning  the  priests'  rice-pots  bottom  upwards.  But 
the  curt  reply,  "  What  consequence  f  Let  the  priests 
turn  them  hack  again !  **  quashed  the  conspiracy,  and 
assured  the  trembling  disciples  of  toleration,  so  long  as 
Mja-daj-men  should  remain  in  power. 

The  history  of  the  mission,  through  the  following 
year,  presents  the  same  general  features.  The  country 
being  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  universal  alarm  and 
distress,  in  consequence  of  war  with  Siam,  the  converts 
dared  not  expose  themselves  to  the  notice  and  the  con- 
sequent extortions  of  government,  by  hving  near  the 
mission  house.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  depressing 
influence,  and  the  furious  private  op|)06ition  encoun- 
tered at  times,  the  work  went  on.  We  hear,  under 
certain  dates,  of  assemblies  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
at  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  of  a  succession  of 
▼isitors  through  a  whole  day ;  of  "  twenty  adults  "  at 
one  time,  ^^  in  all  the  various  stages  of  religious  in- 
quiry ;  *'  of  conversions  and  baptisms. 

Under  date  of  May  20th,  a  new  specimen  of  Bur- 
amn  character  presented  itself,  of  the  same  class  of 
minds  with  Moung  Shwa-gnong  and  Oo-yan. 
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^  Encoantered  mother  new  ehKnttetf  one  MooBg  Lo^m 
from  the  neigliborfaood  of  ShwardoQng,  a  dbciple  of  the  graeft 
Toung-dwen  teaclier,  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  the  aeon* 
atheistis  in  the  ooontry.  Like  the  reft  of  the  eect,  Ifooqg 
Long  is,  in  realitjr,  a  complete  ikeptic,  icarceljr  beUering  hit 
own  cxi:stence.  ThejT  aaj  he  is  alwajn  quaireUing  with  lap 
wife  on  some  metaphyBK^l  point  For  instance,  if  she  wt^ 
*  The  rice  is  ready/  he  will  reply,  *  Rice  1  what  k  rice  ?  fa 
it  matter  or  spirit ?  Is  it  an  idea,  or  is  it  nonentity? '  IW 
haps  she  will  say,  *It  is  matter;'  and  he  will  reply,  *  WeU» 
wife/and  what  is  matter  ?  Are  yoo  sore  there  is  such  a  tluag 
in  existence,  or  are  yon  merely  subject  to  a  delnsioa  of  fStim 
senses  ?  *  ♦ 

''  When  he  first  came  in,  I  thought  him  an  ordinary  nan» 
He  has  only  one  good  eye ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  that 
one  eye  has  as  *  great  a  quantity  of  being'  as  half  a  dona 
common  eyes.  In  his  manners  he  is  just  the  reverie  of 
Moung  Thah-ee — all  suavity,  and  humility,  and  respeafc 
Hu  proftissed  lo  be  an  inqmrer  after  the  truth ;  and  I  accont 
ingly  opened  to  him  some  parts  of  the  gospeL  He  Usteii^ 
with  great  seriousness,  and  when  I  ceased  speaking,  he  Nt 
maincd  so  thoiightful,  and  apparently  impressed  with  ika 
truth,  that  I  began  to  hope  ha  would  come  to  some  gMi|| 
and  therefore  invited  him  to  ask  some  question,  relatifa. 
to  what  he  had  heard.  *  Your  servant,'  said  he,  '  has  nol 
much  to  inquire  of  your  lordship.  In  your  lordship%  nend 
speeehf  however,  there  are  one  or  two  words  thai  yonr  m^ 
vant  docs  not  understand.  Your  lordship  says,  that  in  ,t||^ 
beginning  God  created  one  man  and  one  woman.  I  do  not 
understand  (I  b^  your  lordship's  pardon)  what  a  man  ii|  aiit 


•  Thedootrinssofldesasmand  alMUsm  were  fld^  and  aft^yM^ 
cussed  by  the  BmhadM  and  BoddUsts  osntailss  bstaa  Ito  tjInpiK; 
Berkttley  and  Homsw 
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why  he  is  called  a  man.'  My  eyes  were  now  opened  in  an 
instant  to  his  real  character ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
enabled,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  to  lay  blow  after  blow 
upon  his  skeptical  head,  with  such  effect  that  he  kept  falling 
and  falling ;  and  though  he  made  several  desperate  efforts  to 
get  up,  he  found  himself,  at  last,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
unable  to  stir.  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  who  had  been  an  atten- 
tive listener,  was  extremely  delighted  to  see  his  enemy  so 
wbU  punished ;  for  this  Moung  Long  has  sorely  harassed  him 
in  time  past  The  poor  man  was  not,  however,  in  the  least 
angry  at  his  discomfiture,  but,  in  tnc  true  spirit  of  his  school, 
said  that,  though  he  had  heard  much  of  me,  the  reality  far 
exceeded  the  report.  Afterwards  he  joined  us  in  worship, 
and  listened  with  great  attention,  as  did  also  his  wife." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Moung  Long  is  again  mentioned 
as  being  present  with  his  wife,  who,  says  Mr.  Judson, 
^  proves  to  be  as  sharp  as  himself,  and  has  been  har- 
assing Mrs.  Judson  with  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
the  possibility  of  sin's  finding  entrance  into  a  pure 
mind,  or  of  its  being  permitted  under  the  government 
of  a  holy  sovereign." 

To  the  reflecting  Christian,  no  period  of  the  missionary 
history  offers  points  of  deeper  interest,  than  these  two 
years  succeeding  the  unsuccessful  application  to  the 
emperor.  Cut  off  from  all  human  resource,  the  work 
assumed  more  than  ever  the  characteristics  of  a  work 
of  Grod,  and  proved  its  possession  of  a  divine  principle 
of  life,  whose  development  no  man  could  hinder.     At 

18 
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the  close  of  1821,  the  church  in  Rangoon  coanted 
ei'jlii'-'n  native  members.  This  may.  to  some,  appear 
small  a>  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  toil.  But  if  we  take 
into  tlic  account  the  various  classes  of  society,  and 
tvp^js  of  character,  the  diverssity  in  religious  expenence 
and  in  gifts,  represented  in  this  little  company,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  contained  in  itself  the  germs  of  a  mighty 
growth.  Still  more,  in  ^le  character  of  their  piety,  we 
see  the  pledge  of  the  glorious  harvest  in  prospect. 
Each  one  had  put  on  Christ,  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
all  things.  Conviction  of  the  sinner's  guilt  and  dan- 
ger nuist  be  very  deep,  and  perception  of  the  reality 
and  excellence  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  very 
strong,  to  induce  a  poor  slavish  heathen,  under  outward 
circumstances  so  threatening,  to  renounce  the  religion 
of  his  country.  No  one  was  admitted  to  baptism,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  a  radical  change  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  obligations 
and  all  the  dangers  involved  in  the  reception  of  the 
ordinance.  The  indication,  in  any  case,  of  a  dbposition 
to  make  obedience  to  the  duty  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  another,  was  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for 
setting  the  applicant  aside.  Each  was  required  to 
stand  by  himself  in  this  great  matter,  and  to  make  his 
decision  on  his  own  personal  responsibility.  Hence,  a 
depth  and  strength  of  individual  piety  in  the  converts. 
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titily  marvellous  in  persons  so  recently  reclaimed  from 
heathenism.  Deprived  of  their  religious  teachers,  and 
separated  from  each  other,  tliey  still  maintained  the  life 
of  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  became  sources  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  others. 

In  the  following  beautiful  letter  from  one  of  their 
number,  we  have  an  expression  of  intelligent,  as  well 
as  of  fervent,  heartfelt  pietj,  which  should  put  to  the 
blush  many  a  professed  disciple,  who  has  enjoyed  a 
whole  life's  culture  in  this  Christian  land. 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Moung  Shwa-ha  to  the  Rev,  Dr, 

Baldwin, 

« 
Moung  Shwa-ba,  an  inhabit«int  of  Rangoon,  a  town  of 

Burmah,  one  who  adheres  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  has 
been  baptized ;  who  meditates  on  the  immeasurable,  incalcu- 
lable nature  of  the  divine  splendor  and  glory  of  the  Invisible, 
even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  glory  of  God,  affec- 
tionately addresses  the  great  teacher  Baldwin,  a  superintend- 
ent of  missionary  affairs  in  the  city  of  Boston,  of  America. 

Beloved  elder  Brother  :  Though  in  the  present  state 
the  places  of  our  residence  are  very  far  apart,  and  we  have 
never  met,  yet,  by  means  of  letters,  and  of  the  words  of  Yiida- 
than,  who  has  told  me  of  you,  I  love  you,  and  wish  to  send 
yon  this  letter.  When  the  time  arrives  in  which  we  shall 
wholly  put  on  Christ,  —  him  in  loving  whom  we  cannot  tirt», 
and  in  praising  whom  we  can  find  no  end,  —  and  shall  bo 
adorned  with  those  ornaments  which  the  Lord  will  dispense 
to  OS  out  of  the  heavenly  treasure-house  that  he  has  prepared) 
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then  wo  shall  loTe  one  another  more  perfectly  tlian  we  do 
now. 

Fonnt-rly,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  my  sins,  that 
they  nii<iht  not  appear ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  can- 
not conceal  my  sins  from  the  Lord,  who  sees  and  knows  all 
things,  and  tliat  I  cannot  atone  for  them,  nor  obtain  atone- 
ment trom  my  former  objects  of  worship.  And,  accordingly, 
I  count  nivself  to  have  lost  all,  under. the  elements  of  the 
world,  anil  through  the  grace  of  the  faith  of  Christ  only  to 
have  gained  the  spiritual  graces  and  rewards  [)ertaining  to 
eternity,  which  cannot  be  lost  Therefore  I  have  no  ground 
for  boasting,  pride,  and  seli'-exaltation.  And,  without  desir- 
ing the  praise  of  men,  or  seeking  my  own  will,  I  wish  to 
do  the  will  of  God  the  Father.  The  members  of  the  body, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  di.<«pleasing  to  Grod,  I  desire  to 
make  instnnnent<)  of  righteousness,  not  following  the  will  of 
the  flesh.  Worldly  desire  and  heavenly  desire  being  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  desire  of  visible  things  countejp- 
acting  the  desire  of  invisible  things,  I  am  as  a  dead  man. 
However,  he  (quickens  the  dead,  he  awakens  those  that  sleep, 
he  lifts  up  those  that  iall,  he  opens  blind  eyas,  he  perforates 
deaf  e^irs,  he  lights  a  lamp  in  the  great  house  of  darkness,  he 
relieves  the  wretched,  he  feeds  the  hungr}-.  The  words  of 
such  a  Benefactor  if  we  reject,  we  must  die  forever,  and 
come  to  everlasting  destruction.  Which  circumstance  con- 
sidering, and  meditating  also  on  sickness,  old  age,  and  deathy 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  mutability,  I  kneel  and  pros- 
trate myself,  and  pray  before  God,  the  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  made  atonement  for  our  sins,  that  he 
may  have  mercy  on  me,  and  pardon  my  sins,  and  make  me 
holy,  and  give  me  a  repenting,  believing,  and  loving  mind. 

Formerly,  I  trusted  in  my  own  merits ;  but  pow,  throng 
the  preaching  and  instruction  of  teacher  Yiidathan,  I  trust  in 
the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The  teacher,  therefore, 
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18  tho  tree ;  we  are  the  blossoms  and  fruit  He  has  labored 
to  partake  of  the  fruit,  and  now  the  tree  begins  to  bear.  The 
bread  of  life  he  has  given,  and  we  cat.  The  water  from  the 
lntK>k  which  flows  from  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary,  for  the 
cleansing  of  all  filth,  he  has  brought,  and  made  us  bathe  and 
drink.  The  bread  of  which  we  eat  will  yet  ferment  and  rise. 
The  water  which  we  drink  and  bathe  in,  is  the  water  of  an 
un&iling  spring ;  and  many  will  yet  drink  and  bathe  therein. 
Then  all  things  will  be  regenerated  and  changed.  Now  we 
are  strangers  and  pilgrims ;  and  it  is  my  desire,  without  ad- 
hering to  the  things  of  this  world,  but  longing  for  my  native 
abode,  to  consider  and  inquire  how  long  I  must  labor  here, 
to  whom  I  ought  to  show  the  light  I  have  obtained,  when  I 
onght  to  put  it  up,  and  when  disclose  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  of  Burmah,  being  in  the 
eril  practice  of  forbidden  lust,  erroneous  worship,  and  false 
speech,  deride  the  religion  of  Christ.  However,  that  we 
may  bear  patiently  derision,  and  persecution,  and  death,  for 
the  sake  of  the  I^^rd  Jesus  Christ,  pray  for  us.  I  do  thus 
pray.  For,  elder  brother,  I  have  to  bear  the  threatening  of 
my  own  brother,  and  my  brother-in-law,  who  say :  "  We  will 
beat,  and  bruise,  and  pound  you;  we  will  bring  you  into 
great  difficulty  ;  you  associate  with  &Ise  people ;  you  keep  a 
fidse  religion  ;  and  you  speak  false  words.**  However,  their 
fidse  religion  is  the  religion  of  death.  The  doctrine  of  the 
cross  is  the  religion  of  life,  of  love,  of  faith.  I  am  a  servant 
of  fiuth.  Formerly  I  was  a  servant  of  Satan.  Now  I  am  a 
senrant  of  Christ  And  a  good  servant  cannot  but  follow 
his  master.  Moreover,  the  divine  promises  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  this  country  of  Burmah  are  many  strayed  sheep. 
Teacher  Yiidathan,  pitying  them,  has  come  to  gather  them 
together,  and  to  feed  them  in  love.  Some  will  not  listen, 
but  run  away.    Some  do  listen,  and  adhere  to  him ;  and  that 
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OUT  numbers  mav  increase  we  meet  together,  and  pray  to 
tho  crro.\t  Proprietor  of  the  sheep. 

1  hn>  I.  Moung  Shwa-ba,  a  disciple  of  teacher  Yudathan, 
in  11  uiLioon,  write  and  send  this  letter  to  the  great  teacher 
B  ildwin,  who  lives  in  Boston,  America. 

X.  R.   Translated  from  the  Burmese  original,  September 

23.  1S23. 

A.  JUDSON,  Jb. 

An  interesting  development  of  Christian  activitj  is 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  Mah  Men-la,  the  leading 
female  member  of  the  church,  who,  self-moved,  opened 
a  school  in  her  own  house,  for  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  village  to  read,  so  that  thej  might  not  Jm 
obliged,  a;»  formerly,  to  resort  to  the  Burman  priests 
for  education.  Moung  Ing,  "the  |)oor  fisherman," 
who  was  the  second  Burman  convert,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  before  being  baptized,  returns  after  an 
absence  of  many  mouths,  still  "  a  sincere  and  hear^ 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  desires  to  become  "a 
ful]  disciple,"  by  putting  on  Christ  in  baptism.  At 
Bike,  his  place  of  residence,  the  Christian  heart  of  this 
poor  unlettered  man  could  not  be  content  with  having 
found  the  Saviour,  for  itself.  To  the  best  of  his  abilityi 
he  had  made  known  the  gospel  among  the  Burmans 
and  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  who  compose  its  pop- 
ulation ;  and,  immediately  afler  his  baptism,  be  re- 
turned, laden  with  books  for  distribution  among  both 
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classes.  In  the  course  of  the  sammer,  Moang  Shwa-ba 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  mission,  with  a  view 
to  his  becoming,  in  due  time,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Mr.  Judson  thus  speaks  of  this  interesting  case  :  — 

•*  I  have  this  day  taken  Moung  Shwa-ba  into  the  service  of 
the  mission.  He  bids  fairer  than  any  other  member  of  the 
church  to  be  qualified,  in  due  time,  for  the  ministry.  For, 
though  inferior  to  Moung  Thah-lah  in  fluency  of  speech,  and 
to  Moung  Shwa-gnong  in  genius  and  address,  he  is  superior 
to  the  former  in  consistency  of  character  and  gravity  of  de- 
portment, and  to  the  latter  in  experimental  acquaintance 
with  divine  things,  and  devotedness  to  the  cause.  But  the 
principal  trait  of  character  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
ryit,  and  affords  considerable  evidence  that  he  is  called  by 
higher  authority  than  that  of  man  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
is  hb  humble  and  persevering  desire  for  that  ofBce  —  a  dc- 
nre  which  sprang  up  in  his  heart  soon  after  his  conversion, 
and  has  been  grooving  ever  since.  I  intend  to  employ  him, 
al  present,  as  an  assistant  in  the  zayat,  on  a  small  allowance 
of  seven  or  eight  rupees  a  month,  which  I  hope  the  Board 
will  approve  of.  In  that  situation  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  improving  in  those  qualifications  which  are  requisite 
to  fit  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion  among  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen." 

Ere  long,  it  is  mentioned,  that  "  Moung  Shwa-gnong 
also  begins  to  be  dissatisfied  with  being  a  mere  disciple, 
and  hopes  that  he  may  one  day  be  thought  worthy  of 
being  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  religion.'^ 

Is  not  this  a  glorious  specimen  of  a  true  church  of 
Jesoa  Christ?    Might  it  not  well  be  said,  that  in  the 
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gathering  of  this  band  of  believers,  few  though  tfaey 
were  in  number,  a  great  work  had  been  accomplished, 
an  important  step  in  the  subjugation  of  Burmah  to  the 
Cliristian  faith! 

A  thought  of  much  interest  is  suggested  by  the  re- 
view just  given  of  the  characteristics  of  this  first  native 
church,  which,  so  far  as  human  agency  was  concerned, 
was  moulded  solely  by  the  influence  of  one  individuaL 
Even  that  work  of  Grod,  which  is  most  peculiarly  his 
own,  the  conversion  of  souls,  takes  its  specific  form  of 
development  in  no  small  degree  from  the  human  in- 
strumentality used  in  producing  it.  The  piety  of  coj|- 
verts  hy  as  a  general  thing,  a  faithful  reflection  of  that 
of  their  spiritual  guides.  What  Christians  were  those 
wlio,  in  our  own  country,  were  brought  into  the  church 
under  Edwards  and  Whitfield  and  Nettleton  I  Religion 
took  Iiold  of  their  whole  natures  with  the  grasp  of  a 
giant.  What  depth  of  conviction ;  what  views  of  the 
awful  majesty  and  excellence  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
law ;  what  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  love  of 
Christ  to  creatures  so  guilty,  characterized  their  re- 
ligious experience  !  The  life  which  developed  itself  oat 
of  this  powerful  inward  **  work,"  as  it  was  well  called, 
1x)re  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  ^  Ye  are  not  your  own ; 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  even  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,"  was  henceforth  written  on  all  their  aiiii%  on 
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their  whole  walk  and  conversation  in  the  world.  Place 
heside  this  the  results  of  some  more  recent  revival  la- 
bors, the  genuineness  of  which  cannot  charitably  be 
doubted ;  yet,  in  comparbon,  how  weak,  shallow,  and 
ineffective  is  the  type  of  conversion  !  To  what  can 
the  difference  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  wide  difference 
in  the  personal  religious  experience  of  their  spiritual 
teachers? 

In  thb  view,  how  beautiful  is  the  light  reflected  from 
the  piety  of  these  first  Burman  converts,  upon  that  of 
the  missionary  who  had  been  their  sole  guide  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.  All  his  genius,  and  his  rich  human 
culture,  would  have  availed  nothing  in  this  highest 
work,  without  that  deep,  earnest,  all-pervading  spirit 
of  godliness  which  formed  the  life  of  his  own  soul. 
Other  aids  are  indeed  necessary,  for  bringing  into  con- 
tact the  minds  separated  from  each  other  by  diverse 
languages,  customs,  and  mental  habits ;  but,  this  being 
accomplished,  the  missionary's  success  in  his  real  work, 
that  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  of  ins tru mentally  form- 
ing them  into  His  image,  demands  in  him,  as  the  es- 
sential condition  of  success,  A  sanctified  spirit,  a 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

8UFFEBING8  AT  AYA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1821,  Mrs. 
Judson's  complaint  returned  in  so  aggravated  a  form, 
that  her  physicians  prescribed  a  long  sea  voyage,  and 
change  of  climate,  as  the  only  chance  for  her  recovery. 
After  a  long  coarse  of  the  most  active  medical  treat- 
ment, with  no  effect  but  to  reduce  her  strength,  this 
painful  step  was  at  length  resolved  on ;  and  on  the  21  at 
of  August  she  sailed  for  Bengal,  on  her  way  to  her 
native  land.  Her  departure  left  Mr.  Judson  in  atter 
solitude,  for  nearly  four  months.  In  December,  he 
was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Price,  a  missionaij 
physician  recently  appointed  by  the  Board;  and  in 
January,  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Hough  and  his  family,  to 
resume  their  connection  with  the  mission.  Prospects 
at  this  time  looked  brighter  than  at  any  former  period. 
Their  plans,  were,  however,  soon  distuibed,  by  a  sum- 
mons for  Dr.  Price  to  come  up  to  'Uhe  golden  dtj^ 
whither  the  fame  of  his  8ux|[ical  successes  in  Rangoon 
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liad  spread,  and  had  awakened  the  rojal  curiosity. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Judson  was  obliged  to  accompany  him 
as  interpreter.  At  almost  any  other  time  he  would 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  with  joy ;  for,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  it  was  in  his  view  an  object  of  prime 
importance,  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  through  the 
empire,  that  it  should  gain  a  foothold  in  Ava.  Now, 
however,  the  promising  state  of  the  mission  at  Ran- 
goon, and  especially  his  earnest  desire  to  complete  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  him  very  re- 
luctant to  go.  But  '^  the  golden  lips  "  had  spoken,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  choice.  Accordingly,  in  Au- 
gust, 1822,  they  left  Rangoon,  and  proceeded  in  a  gov- 
ernment boat  up  the  river. 

Their  reception  at  Ava  was  widely  different  from 
that  experienced  on  Mr.  Judson's  former  visit.  The 
4dai  of  Dr.  Price's  surgical  skill  seemed  to  have  dis- 
pelled all  prejudices,  and  disposed  the  emperor  to  be 
extremely  liberal  and  obliging  towards  all  who  were 
connected  with  him,  —  even  so  far  as  to  wink  at  the 
propagation  of  a  new  religion.  He  learned,  without 
any  manifestation  of  displeasure,  that  some  of  his  own' 
subjects  in  Rangoon  had  embraced  the  foreign  faith. 
The  royal  palace  itself  was  frequently  the  scene  of  an- 
imated religious  discussion,  with  members  of  the  im- 
perial family,  and  the  highest  officers  of  government. 
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One  of  tlic  king's  brothers,  Prince  M.,  a  highly  intelli* 
gent  young  man,  greatlj  interested  in  foreign  science, 
and  wlio  h:ul  attached  himself  strongly  to  the  missiona- 
ries, a>^iircd  Mr.  Judson  that  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hcn^iou  of  religious  persecution  under  the  present  reign. 
^'  My  brother,"  said  he,  ^Mias  a  good  heart,  and  wishes 
all  to  believe  and  worship  as  they  please."  On  one 
occasion,  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  His 
Majesty  renewed,  in  a  friendly  manner,  his  inquiries 
res[)octing  the  Burman  converts.  In  the  course  of  his 
replies,  Mr.  Jud^ion  made  known  the  fact,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath. 

"  *  What !  in  Burman  ?  *  *  Yes.'  *  Let  us  hear  how  yoa 
preach.*  I  hesitated.  An  a-twen-woon  repeated  the  order. 
I  bi'gan  with  a  fonn  of  worship  which  first  ascribes  glory  to 
God,  and  then  declares  the  commands  of  the  law  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  alter  which  I  stopped.  *  Go  on/  said  another  a-twen- 
woon.  The  whole  court  was  profoundly  silent.  I  proceeded 
with  a  few  sentences,  declarative  of  the  perfections  of  God, 
when  his  majesty's  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  he  inter- 
rupted nie.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  conversation,  he 
asked  what  I  had  to  say  of  Gaudama.  I  replied,  that  we 
all  knew  he  was  the  son  of  King  Tbog-dan-dah-oah ;  that 
we  regarded  him  as  a  wise  man  and  a  great  teacher,  but  did 
not  call  him  God.  *  That  is  right,'  said  l^Ioung  K.  N.,  an 
a-twon-woon  who  has  not  hitherto  appeared  very  friendly 
to  me.  And  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  substance  of  a  long 
communication  which  I  lately  made  to  him,  in  the  privy 
council-room,  about  God  and  Christ,  &c.  And  this  he  did 
in  a  very  clear  and  satisfiMStoiy  manner,  bo  that  I -had 
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■csrcelj  a  single  correction  to  make  in  his  statement. 
Idoung  Zahf  encouraged  by  all  this,  really  began  to  take 
the  side  of  God  before  hid  majesty,  and  said,  '  Nearly  all 
the  world,  your  majesty,  believe  in  an  eternal  God,  all,  ex- 
cept Burmah  and  Siam,  these  little  spots  I '  His  majesty 
remained  silent,  and  after  some  desultory  inquiries,  he  ab- 
ruptly arose,  and  retired." 

Subsequent  interviews  with  his  majesty,  proved 
that  no  unfavorable  impression  had  been  made  on  his 
mind  by  this  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  ,  When 
Mr.  Judson  was  about  to  leave  for  Rangoon,  in  expec- 
tation of  Mrs.  J.'s  speedy  arrival,  the  king  inquired 
with  great  Interest  respecting  his  return,  and  expressed 
moch  satisfaction  at  the  assurance  of  his  intention  to 
make  Ava  his  permanent  residence.  He  obtained, 
likewise,  by  an  imperial  order,  the  grant  of  a  small 
piece  of  land  from  the  chief  public  minister  of  state, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  building  a  kyoung,  —  the 

* 

designation  of  residences  appropriated  to  teachers  of 
religion. 

Such  were  the  bright  prospects  of  the  mission  when 
Mr.  Judson  lefl  Ava,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1828.  On  his  arrival  in  Rangoon,  he ,  found  there  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Judson,  which  informed  him  that  her 
absence  would  be  protracted  several  months  longer. 
He  concluded  to  await  her  coming  in  Rangoon,  em- 
jdojing  the  interval  in  completing  his  translation  of 
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tlie  New  Testament,  —  "  a  work,"  he  writes,  "  which  I 
left  unfinished  with  great  reluctance,  and  which  I  re- 
joice to  have  leisure  to  reassume." 

A  wear  J,  anxious  year  followed ;  for  it  was  not  till 
February,  1824,  that  he  had  the  joy  of  welcoming  his 
lon;^  absent  wife,  and  fourteen  months  had  then  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  her  last  letter.  We  pass  lightly  over 
such  an  item  as  this,  in  the  hurry  of  strange  and  over- 
whelming events  which  immediately  succeeded.  But 
let  any  one  try  to  realize  it  as  suifered  by  himself,  and 
it  will  be  felt  that  the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  such 
trials  is  not  among  the  least  evidences  of  a  dbinter- 
ested  and  heroic  spirit.  His  joy  at  meeting  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  indications  of  improved  health, 
written  on  the  fresh  and  animated  countenance  of  his 
beloved  wife.  "  It  is  the  Ann  Hasseltine  of  other 
days !  "  he  exclaims,  in  a  letter  relating  to  her  arrivaL 

He  had  also  the  pleasure  of  welcoming,  at  the  same 
time,  those  excellent  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade, 
who  afterwards  became  so  dear  to  him  as  personal 
friends  and  associates  in  the  mission.  Leaving  them 
for  the  present  to  acquire  the  language,  in  Rangoon^ 
]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Judson  immediately  took  a  boat  for  Ava* 
which  they  reached  in  safety  afler  a  tedious  voyage  of 
six  weeks. 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  anxiety  that  they  rt 
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turned  to  the  capita],  for  rumors  of  a  misunderstanding 
with  England,  had  been  for  sometime  whispered  in 
Bangoon.  But  as  it  was  known  that  the  Bengal  gov- 
ernment desired  a  continuance  of  friendly  relations,  it 
was  hoped  the  difficulty  might  be  peaceably  adjusted. 
When  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Ava,  however,  they 
beard  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Burmese  ;  and 
not  long  dfler,  met  the  then  most  celebrated  general, 
Bandoola,  '^  seated  in  his  golden  barge,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fleet  of  golden  war  boats,'*  proceeding  with  his 
troops  down  the  river.  The  missionaries  were  hailed 
and  questioned  by  his  order ;  but  on  being  informed 
tbat  they  were  Americans,  not  English,  and  were  going 
to  Ava  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  he  allowed 
tbem  to  continue  their  journey. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  all  the  foreigners 
were,  to  some  extent,  under  suspicion  of  a  secret  con- 
nection  with  the  English  government,  and  that  even 
Dr.  Price  was  out  of  favor  at  court.  Mr.  Judson's  re- 
ception, when  he  paid  his  respects  at  the  palace,  was 
very  cold  and  distant;  and  no  encouragement  was 
given  for  Mrs.  Judson  to  visit  the  queen,  though  for- 
merly her  majesty  had  expressed  great  interest  in  her 
coming.  By  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  how- 
ever, they  were  still  treated  with  much  kindness  and 
consideration.     Under  these  circumstances  they  thought 
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it  most  prudent  to  go  on  with  the  erection  of  a  hoase, 
on  the  spot  of  ground  given  them  last  year  by  the 
king,  and  to  prosecute  their  missionary  efforts,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  hoping  thus  to  convince  the 
government  that  they  had  no  concern  with  the  war. 

"  In  just  a  fortnight  from  our  arrival,"  writes  Mrs. 
Judson,  ^^we  moved  into  a  house  built  in  that  time^ 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  us  comfortable.  It 
^  is  in  a  most  delightful  situation,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  spot  given 
by  his  majesty  is  small,  being  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  seventy-five  wide;  but  it  is 
our  own,  and  is  the  most  healthy  situation  I  have 
seen.  Our  house  is  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  consists  of  three  small  rooms  and  a  veranda.'* 

Here,  d:iily,  a  little  assembly  of  natives  gathered  at 
evening  worship,  which  was  conducted  in  Burman, 
and  every  Sabbath  Mr.  Judson  preached  the  gospel  io 
lUirman,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Price.  Mrs.  Judson  also 
commenced  a  girls'  school,  with  encouraging  prospects. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  court  had  removed  for  a 
short  time  to  Ummerapoora,  the  old  capital,  prepara-' 
tory  to  taking  formal  possession  of  the  splendid  new 
palace,  and  of  Ava  as  the  future  royal  residence.  The 
imposing  ceremony  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by 
Mrs.  Judson:  — 
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•*  I  dare  not  attempt  a  description  of  that  splendid  day, 
when  majesty,  with  all  its  attendant  glory,  entered  the  gates 
of  the  golden  city,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  millions,  I 
may  say,  took  possession  of  the  palace.  The  saupwars  of 
the  provinces  bordering  on  China,  all  the  viceroys  and  high 
officers  of  the  kingdom,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion , 
dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  ornamented  with  the  in- 
signia of  their  office.  The  white  elephant,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  procession.  The  king  and  queen  alone  were  un- 
adorned, dressed  in  the  sunple  garb  of  the  country ;  they, 
YaCad  in  hand,  entered  the  garden  in  which  we  had  taken 
our  seats,  and  where  a  banquet  was  prepared  for  their  re- 
fireshment  All  the  riches  and  glory  of  the  empire  were  on 
this  day  exhibited  to  view.  •  The  number  and  immense  size 
of  the  elepliants,  the  numerous  horses  and  great  variety  of 
▼ehiclcs  of  all  descriptions,  far  surpassed  any  thing  1  have 
ever  seen  or  imagined." 

An  order  was  soon  issued,  forbidding  all  foreigners, 
Mr.  Lanciego  excepted,  from  entering  the  palace.  But 
several  weeks  passed  on  without  any  further  alarm, 
daring  which  they  quietly  pursued  their  missionary 
avocations ;  and  Mr.  Judson  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  small  brick  house  for  their  accommodation  in  the 
approaching  hot  season. 

Bat  on  the  23d  of  March,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  news  that  Rangoon  had  been  taken  by  the  English. 
The  intelligence 'produce<l  great  indignation  at  court ; 
such  was  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  only  fear  was,  lest  the    English  should 
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escape  from  Bangooo  before  the  arrival  of  the  nnny 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  now  eeot  down  from 
Ara. 

The  dctuil  of  the  suoueo^ing  two  years  of  terror  and 
sufTering.  is  best  given  in  Mrs.  Judson's  narrative,  so 
liko  herself  in  iu  clear,  nnprctending,  animatod  eim- 
pticiiy:  — 

"  Ab  toon  as  the  anair  were  dijipatched,  tlie  goverament 
began  to  inquire  the  uaumi  of  the  arrivnl  of  the  atmngera  st 
Rangoon.  There  mu*t  be  spies  in  Ihi?  couotrj-,  sug;^rgt«d 
HODic,  who  have  iovitwl  them  oifr.  And  who  ho  likuly  to  be 
spies  as  the  Enghshmen  residing  at  Avs?  A  report  wm  in 
tiruulation  that  Captnin  Laird,  lately  arrived,  bad  brought 
Benjnl  papers  wUch  t'ontaiued  the  tuI«ulion  ol'  ibo  £a^i)h 
to  take  ILin^'oon,  and  it  irao  kept  a  t«n«t  from  bis  nutJeMf. 
An  inquiry  vaa  intitilntod.  Thei  lliroe  Engliibmcn,  Gnugcr, 
Iiiaird,  and  Roger*,  w»r«  railc<)  and  cxoininrd.  It  not  found 
they  had  seen  the  papurs,  and  wore  put  iu  confinement, 
though  not  in  primii.  Wo  now  Wf'&n  to  treiiiblu  for  otir- 
aelvcs.  and  were  in  d^iy  expcetatinn  of  tome  dreadful  efnnL 

"At  length  Mr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  were  Eununonnl  to  a 
court  of  examiuauon,  where  striet  iniiuiiy  was  uiado  reUtivo 
to  all  they  knew.  The  great  pdnt  seemed  to  be  wbctturrthcy 
had  been  in  the  liabit  of  making  comnmniviitiona  to  foreign' 
ere  of  the  slate  of  the  country,  lie.  They  answered  they  had 
a1nay»  writtim  to  th^r  fricada  in  Amnriea,  but  luid  UO  i»rt«> 
epondeuee  with  lingliih  ofheors,  or  llio  Bengal  govei'umcnt. 
After  tbeii-  «.vimina(lon  thi'y  were  not  put  In  eonfinement.  at 
the  I'nrlinlMiirn  IrrI  beeu,  but  were  allowwl  to  return  to  Owur 
housed.  In  e[XARUjiin)r  the  accounts  of  Mr.  tiougcr,  it  «h 
CuuoJ  that  Ur.  Jiihdwo  and  Dr.  Pric«  hid  taken  umooy  of 
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him  to  a  considerable  amount.  Ignorant  as  were  the  Bur- 
mese of  our  mode  of  receiving  money  by  orden*  on  Bengal, 
this  circumstance,  to  their  suspicious  minds,  wa5  a  sullicicnt 
evidence  that  the  missionaries  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  very  probably  spies.  It  was  thus  represented  to  the 
king,  who,  in  an  angr}-  tone,  ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of 
the  *  two  teachers.' 

**  On  the  8th  of  June,  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  dinner 
in  rushed  an  officer,  holding  a  black  book,  with  a  dozen  Bur- 
mans,  accompanied  by  one,  who,  from  his  sjKjtted  face,  we 
knew  him  to  be  an  executioner,  and  a  *  son  of  the  prison.' 
*  Where  is  the  teacher  ?  '  was  the  first  inquir}'.  Mr.  Judson 
presented  himself.  *You  are  called  by  the  king,'  said  the 
officer  —  a  form  of  speech  always  used  when  about  to  arrest 
a  criminal.  The  spotted  man  instantly  smzad  Mr.  Judson, 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  produced  the  small  cord,  the  in- 
strument of  torture.  I  caujjht  hold  of  his  arm.  *  Stav,'  said 
I;  *  I  will  give  you  money.'  *  Take  her  too,'  said  the  oflTicer ; 
•she  also  is  a  foreigner.'  Mr.  Judson,  with  an  imploring 
look,  begged  they  would  let  me  remain  till  further  orders. 
The  scene  was  now  shocking  beyond  description.  The  whole 
neighborhood  had  collected ;  the  masons  at  work  on  the  brick 
house  threw  down  their  tools,  and  ran ;  the  little  Burman 
children  were  screaming  and  cryinij:  the  Bcnjralee  servants 
stood  in  amazement  at  the  indignities  olfercd  their  master ; 
and  the  hardened  executioner,  with  a  kind  of  hellish  joy, 
drew  tight  the  cords,  bound  Mr.  Judson  fast,  and  dragged 
him  off  I  know  not  whither.  In  vain  I  bejrsed  and  entreated 
the  spotted  face  to  take  the  silver,  and  loosen  the  ropes ;  but 
he  spurned  my  offers,  and  immediately  departed.  I  gave 
the  money,  however,  to  Moung  Ing  to  follow  afler,  to  make 
some  further  attempt  to  mitigate  the  torture  of  Mr.  Judson  ; 
but  instead  of  succeeding,  when  a  few  rods  from  the  house, 
the  unfeeling  wretches  again  tluew  their  prisoner  on  the 
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•riniind,  and  drew  the  cords  still  tighter,  so  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent n->piration. 

'*  TIk-  ulKcer  and  his  gang  proceeded  on  to  the  coart  house, 
wluTf  tliL'  jjovcmor  of  the  city  and  officers  were  collected, 
01  ic  ut'  uhoui  read  the  order  of  the  king  to  commit  Mr.  Jad- 
Foil  xn  the  death  prison,  into  which  he  was  soon  hurled,  the 
<l.^ir  rlo'^i'd,  and  Moung  Ing  saw  no  more.  TMiat  a  night 
wa-:  now  before  me  !  I  retired  into  my  own  room,  and  en- 
dcavoivd  10  obtain  consolation  from  committing  my  case  to 
(I<»<1.  and  imploring  fortitude  and  strength  to  sutfer  whatever 
a\vali«d  me.  But  tlie  consolation  of  retirement  was  not  long 
allowed  me,  for  the  magLstrate  of  tlie  place  had  come  into  the 
verarKJa,  and  continually  called  me  to  come  out,  and  submit 
to  his  examinatioQ.  But  previously  to  going  out,  I  destroyed 
all  my  Ktu-rs,  journals,  and  writings  of  every  kind,  lest  they 
should  disclosii  the  fact  that  we  had  correspondents  in  Eng- 
lan<l,  and  had  minuted  down  every  occurrence  since  our 
arri\  al  in  the  country.  When  this  work  of  destruction  was 
finished,  I  went  out,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
magi.-tnite,  who  inquire<l  very  minutely  of  every  thing  I 
knew;  then  ordered  the  gates  of  the  compound  to  be  shut, 
no  person  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  or  out,  placed  a  guard  Q^ 
ten  rnirians,  to  whom  he  gave  a  strict  charge  to  keep  me 
safe,  and  departed. 

"  It  was  now  dark.  I  retired  to  an  inner  room  with  my 
four  little  Bunnan  girls,  and  barred  the  doors.  The  guard 
instantly  onlered  nic  to  unbar  the  doors  and  come  out,  or  they 
would  break  the  house  down.  I  obstinately  refused  to  obey, 
and  endeavored  to  intimidate  them  by  threatening  to  com- 
])lain  of  their  conduct  to  higher  authorities  on  the  morrow. 
Finding  me  resolved  in  disreganling  their  orders,  they  took 
the  two  Beng.'dee  servants,  and  confined  them  in  the  stocks 
in  a  very  ])ainful  position.  I  could  not  endure  this,  bat 
called  the  head  man  to  the  window,  and  promised  to  make 
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them  all  a  present  in  the  morning,  if  they  would  release  the 
servants.  After  much  debate,  and  many  severe  threatenings, 
they  consented,  but  seemed  resolved  to  annoy  me  as  much 
as  possible.  My  unprotected,  desolate  state,  my  entire  un- 
certainty of  the  late  of  Mr.  Judson,  and  the  dreadful  carous- 
iDgs  and  almost  diabolical  language  of  the  guard,  all  conspired 
to  make  it  by  far  the  most  distressing  night  1  had  ever 
passed.  You  may  well  imagine,  my  dear  brother,  that  sleep 
was  a  stranger  to  my  eyes,  and  peace  and  composure  to  my 
mind. 

"  The  next  morning,  I  sent  Moung  Ing  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  your  brother,  and  give  him  food,  if  still  living. 
He  soon  returned,  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Judson  and 
ail  the  wldte  foreigners  were  confined  in  the  death  prison^ 
with  three  pairs  of  iron  fetters  each,  and  fastened  to  a  long 
pole,  to  prevent  their  moving !  The  point  of  my  anguish 
now  was,  that  I  was  a  prisoner  myself,  and  could  make  no 
efforts  for  the  release  of  the  missionaries.  1  begged  and  en- 
treated the  magistrate  to  allow  me  to  go  to  some  member  of 
government  to  state  my  case  ;  but  he  said  he  did  not  dare  to 
ooQsent,  for  fear  I  should  make  my  escape.  I  next  wrote  a 
note  to  one  oi^Xhe  king's  sistei*s,  with  whom  I  had  been  inti- 
mate, requesting  her  to  use  her  influence  for  the  release  of 
the  teachers.  The  note  was  returned  with  tliis  message  : 
•she  did  not  understand  it;'  which  was  a  polite  refusal  to 
interfere ;  though  1  afterwards  ascertained  that  she  had  an 
anxious  desire  to  assist  us,  but  dared  not,  on  account  of  the 
queen.  The  day  dragged  heavily  away,  and  another  dread- 
ful night  was  before  me.  I  endeavored  to  soften  the  feelings 
of  the  guard,  by  giving  them  tea  and  cigars  for  the  night; 
so  that  they  allowed  me  to  remain  inside  of  my  room  \vith- 
out  threatening,  as  they  did  the  night  before.  But  the  idea 
of  your  brother  being  stretched  on  the  bare  floor,  in  irons 
and  confinement^  haunted  my  mind  like  a  spectre,  and  pre- 
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vented  my  obtaining  any  quiet  sleep,  though  nature 
alinoat  exhausted. 

''  On  the  third  day,  I  sent  a  message  to  the  goinemor  of  the 
city,  who  has  the  entire  direction  of  prison  affairs^  to  allow 
me  to  visit  him  with  a  present  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
an<l  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  guards,  to  permit  my 
goiii^  into  town.  The  governor  received  me  pleasantly,  and 
iiskfd  me  what  I  wanted.  I  stated  to  him  the  situation  of 
the  foreigners,  and  particularly  that  of  the  teachers,  who 
were  Americans,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  release  them  from 
prison  or  irons,  but  that  he  could  make  their  situation  more 
comlbrtable ;  there  was  his  head  officer,  with  whom  I  most 
consult,  relative  to  the  means.  The  officer,  who  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  city  writers,  and  whose  countenance  at  the 
first  glance  presented  the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  the 
evil  passions  attached  to  human  nature,  took  me  aside,  and 
endeavored  to  convince  me,  that  myself,  as  well  as  the  pris- 
oners, was  entirely  at  his  disposal ;  that  our  future  comfort 
must  depend  upon  my  liberality  in  regard  to  presents;  and 
that  these  nmst  be  made  in  a  private  way,  and  unknown  to 
any  olFicer  in  the  government !  *  What  must  I  do,'  said  I, 
'  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  present  suffering  of  the  two 
teachers  ? '  *  Pay  to  me,'  said  he,  *  two  hundred  ticals, 
[about  a  hundred  dollars,]  two  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  and  two 
pieces  of  handkerchiefs.*  I  had  taken  money  with  me  in 
the  morning ;  our  house  being  two  miles  from  the  prison,  I 
could  not  e^isily  return.  This  I  offered  to  the  writer,  and 
begged  he  would  not  insist  on  the  other  articles,  as  they 
were  not  in  my  jKJ^ession.  He  hesitated  for  some  time;  bat 
ft'aring  to  lose  sight  of  so  much  money,  he  concluded  to  take 
it,  promising  to  relieve  the  teachers  from  their  painful  sitiia- 
tion. 

^*  I  then  procured  an  order  from  the  governor  for  mj  ad- 
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mittance  into  prison ;  but  the  sensations  prodnced  by  meet- 
ing? your  brother  in  that  wretched^  horrid  situation,  and  the 
affecting  scene  which  ensued,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Mr.  Judson  crawled  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  —  for  I  was 
never  allowed  to  enter,  —  gave  me  some  directions  relative 
to  his  release ;  but  before  we  could  make  any  arrangement, 
I  was  ordere<l  to  depart  by  those  iron-hearted  jailers,  who 
could  not  endure  to  see  us  enjoy  the  poor  consolation  of 
meeting  in  that  miserable  place.  In  vain  I  pleaded  the  order 
from  the  governor  for  my  admittance ;  they  again  harshly  re- 
peated, *  Depart,  or  we  will  pull  you  out'  The  same  evening 
the  missionaries,  together  with  the  other  foreigners,  who  paid 
an  equal  sum,  were  taken  out  of  the  common  prison,  and 
confined  in  an  open  .«;hcd  in  the  prison  inclosure.  Here  I 
was  allowed  to  send  them  food,  and  mats  to  sleep  on,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  again  for  several  days. 

"  My  next  object  was  to  get  a  petition  presented  to  the 
queen;  but  no  person  being  a<lmitted  into  the  palace  who 
was  in  disgrace  with  his  majesty,  I  sought  to  present  it 
through  the  medium  of  her  brother's  wife.  I  had  visited  her 
in  better  days,  and  received  particular  marks  of  her  favor. 
But  now  times  were  altered  ;  Mr.  Judson  was  in  prison,  and 
I  in  distress,  which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  giring  me  a  cold 
reception.  I  took  a  present  of  considerable  value.  She 
was  lolling  on  her  carpet  as  I  entered,  with  her  attendants 
around  her.  I  waited  not  for  the  usual  question  to  a  suppli- 
ant, *  What  do  you  want  ?  *  but  In  a  bold,  earnest,  yet  re- 
spectful manner,  stated  our  distresses  and  our  wrongs,  and 
begged  her  assistance.  She  partly  raised  her  head,  opened 
the  present  I  had  brought,  and  cooly  replied,  *  Your  case  is 
not  sinjrular :  all  the  foreiirners  are  treated  alike.'  *  But  it 
IS  singular,*  said  I ;  '  the  teachers  are  Americans ;  they  are 
ministers  of  religion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  politics, 
and  came  to  Ava  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command.   They 


-  i(»u  r.m  Stat*'  t!ii"ir  ca-*-  t'»  tin'  (jii'«:i.  aii 
It'.'isr.' iTiiinil  I.     '  Pi.i'*'  \  ('ur-«'!l  ill  iii\  -ilux 
Aiiiri';i  .1.  all  1  _\  Mil'-  jri-i- :;.'!.  ;:.:i. ).«•:.;    ui"  c; 
}';•!-< Ml,  ill  iniii^,  :iii<i  \<>ii  a  <»)litar\ .  uupn»ti"«. 
Would  Mill  do  V     With  a  slight  do"nti  of 
*  I  will  present  your  ])CtItioii ;   come  a;^in 
retuniud  to  the  house  with  consideniblo  hojH! 
release  of  the  missionaries  was  at  hand.     Bui 
Mr.  Gougcr's  property,  to  the  amount  of  fif 
pec«,  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  i)alacc. 
their  return,  ])olitely  informed  mo  they  shoulii 
on  the  morrow.    I  felt  obliged  for  this  inibn 
cordingly  made  preparations  to  receive  them, 
many  little  articles  as  jiossiUe,  together  wit 
silver,  as  I  knew,  if  the  war  should  be  protrac 
be  in  a  state  of  starvation  without  it.     But  m; 
a  dreadful  state  of  agitation,  lest  it  should  be  d 
cause  my  Ijeing  thrown  into  ]>rison.     And  had 
ble  to  procure  money  from  any  other  quartei 
have  ventured  on  such  a  step. 

"  The  following  morningf  the  royal  treasurer 
of  the  north  gate  of  the  pala<'e,  who  was  in  futi 
friend,  and  another  noblenuin,  attended  by  foi 
lowers,  came  to  tjike  possession  of  all  wc  h; 
them  civilly,  gave  them  cliairs  to  sit  on.  U^a  «» 
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affected,  and  apologized  for  what  they  were  about  to  do  by 
ia}-ing  that  it  was  painful  for  them  to  take  possession  of  prop- 
erty not  their  own,  but  they  were  coippelled  thus  to  do  by 
order  of  the  king.  *  Where  are  your  silver,  gold,  and  jew- 
els ? '  said  the  royal  treasurer.  *  1  have  no  gold  or  jewels ;  but 
here  is  the  key  of  a  trunk  which  contains  the  silver ;  do  with 
it  as  you  please.*  The  trunk  was  produced,  and  the  silver 
weighed.  '  This  money,'  said  I,  *  was  collected  in  America, 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  kyoung,  [the  name  of  the  priest's  dwelling,]  and 
for  our  support  while  teaching  the  religion  of  Christ.  Is  it 
suitable  that  you  should  take  it  ? '  The  Burmans  are  averse 
to  taking  what  is  offered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  making  the  inquiry.  *  We  will  state 
this  circumstance  to  the  king,*  said  one  of  them,  *  and  per- 
haps he  will  restore  it.  But  is  this  all  the  silver  you  have  ?  * 
I  could  not  tell  a  falsehood.  *  The  house  is  in  your  possession/ 
I  replied ;  '  search  for  yourselves.'  *  Have  you  not  deposited 
rilver  with  some  person  of  your  acquaintance?*  *  My  ac- 
quaintances are  all  in  prison ;  with  whom  should  I  deposit 
nlver  ?  *  They  next  onlcred  my  trunk  and  drawers  to  be 
examined.  The  secretary*  only  was  allowed  to  accompany 
me  in  this  scarrh.  Every  thing  nice  or  curious  which  met 
hu  view  was  presented  to  the  ofTi('ers,  for  their  decision 
whether  it  should  be  taken  or  retained.  I  begged  they 
would  not  take  our  wearing  apparel,  as  it  would  l>e  disgrace- 
ful to  take  clothes  partly  worn  into  the  possession  of  his 
niajesty,  and  to  us  they  were  of  unspeakable  value.  They 
assented,  and  took  a  list  only,  and  did  the  same  with  the 
books,  medicines,  &c.  My  little  work-table  and  rocking- 
chair,  presents  from  my  beloved  brother,  I  rescued  from 
their  grasp,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  through  their  igno- 
rance. They  left,  also,  many  articles  which  were  of  inesti- 
mable value  during  our  long  imprisonment 
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liis  wit"i^*>  r(x»llv  >aviM;r,  •  I  >l;it«.Ml  vuur  ciim-  t 
litT   inaji.'>ty    ri-jilli.-<l,  **  I'lr    fffh-rs    'i-ii!   n 
Ttinifi  tt<   'h' 'I  I' 'i  ."'      Ms    r.\;'fitatl'm>   li.i« 
exciicdf  thiit  this  senU'iici'  was  like  a  thundei 
inga.    For  the  truth  at  one  glance  assurci 
queen  refused  assistance,  who  would  dare  > 
me  ?    With  a  heavy  heart  I  departed*  and  oi 
attempted  to  enter  the  prison  gate,  to  commi 
tidmgi  to  your  brother,  but  was  harshly  refiu 
apd  fiv  the  ten  days  foUowing,  notwithitan 
efforti,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter.    We  atte 
mnnicate  by  writing,  and  after  being  Mioce 
daya  it  was  discovered;  the  poor  feUow  wl 
commojiications  was  beSUen  and  put  in  the  \ 
oircumstance  cost  me  about  ten  dollars,  beside 
days  niwfgoiay  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

**  The  officers  who  had  taken  possession  of 
presented  it  to  his  majesty,  saying,  *•  Judson  is  i 
we  found  nothing  in  his  house  but  what  baloJ 
In  addition  to -this  money,  there  are  an  immen 
books,  medicines,  trnnla  of  wearing  apparel^ 
tre  have  only  taken  a  list  Shall  we  take  Aflj 
remain  ? '  *  Let  them  remain,'  said  the  kii^^ 
property  by  itself,  for  it  shall  be  restored  to  hi 
is  found  innocent'    This  wjw  «"  •ii-- —  *-  ' 
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erty,  they  insisted  on  knowing  how  much  I  had  given  the 
governor  and  prison  officers  to  release  the  teachers  from  the 
inner  prison.  I  honestly  told  them,  and  they  demanded  the 
sum  from  the  governor,  which  threw  him  into  a  dreadful 
rage,  and  threatened  to  put  all  the  prisoners  back  into  their 
original  pla<'c.  I  went  to  him  the  next  morning,  and  the  first 
words  with  which  he  accosted  me  were,  *  You  are  very  bad ; 
why  did  you  tell  the  royal  treasurer  that  you  had  given  me 
80  much  money  ?  *  *  The  treasurer  inquired ;  what  could  I 
say  ?  '  I  replied.  *  Say  that  you  had  given  nothing,'  said  he, 
•and  I  would  have  made  the  teachers  comfortable  in  prison  ; 
but  now  I  know  not  what  will  be  their  fate.'  *  But  I  cannot 
tell  a  falsehood,*  I  replied  ;  *  my  religion  differs  from  yours ; 
it  forbids  prevarication  ;  and  had  you  stood  by  me  with  your 
knife  raised,  I  could  not  have  said  what  vou  suffj^est.*  His 
wife,  who  sat  by  his  side,  and  who  always,  from  this  time, 
continued  my  firm  friend,  instantly  said,  *  Very  true ;  what 
else  could  she  have  done  ?  I  like  such  straightforward  con- 
duct ;  you  must  not,'  turning  to  the  governcy,  *  be  angry  with 
her.'  I  then  presented  the  governor  with  a-  beautiful  operar- 
glass  I  had  just  received  from  England,  and  begged  his  anger 
at  me  would  not  influence  him  to  treat  the  prisoners  with 
unkindness,  and  I  would  endeavor  from  time  to  time  to  make 
him  such  presents  as  would  compensate  for  his  loss.  *  You 
may  intercede  for  your  husband  only  ;  for  your  sake  he  shall 
remain  where  he  is ;  but  let  the  other  prisoners  take  care 
of  themselves.'  I  pleaded  hard  for  Dr.  Price  ;  but  he  would 
not  listen,  and,  the  same  day,  had  him  returned  to  the  inner 
prison,  where  he  remained  ten  days.  He  was  then  taken 
out,  in  consetjucnce  of  the  doctor's  promising  a  piece  of 
broadcloth,  and  my  sending  two  pieces  of  handkerchiefs. 

"About  this  period,  I  was  one  day  summoned  to  the  Lut- 
dliau,  in  an  official  wav.  What  new  evil  was  before  me  I 
knew  not,  bat  was  obliged  to  go.    When  arrived,  I  was  al- 
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lowed  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  as  no  female  is 
])orniittiMl  to  ascend  the  steps,  or  even  to  stand,  but  sit  on 
the  ;:r(»mul.  Hundreds  were  collected  around.  The  officer 
^\h()  piH  >i(KMl,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  began :  *  Speak  the 
truth  in  answer  to  the  questions  I  shall  ask.  If  you  speak 
true,  no  evil  will  follow  ;  but  if  not,  your  life  will  not  be 
spared.  It  is  reported  that  you  have  committed  to  the  caro 
of  a  liurmeso  oflicer  a  string  of  pearls,  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
rin;rs,  and  a  silver  teapot.  Is  it  true ?'  *  It  is  not,*  I  replied; 
'  and  if  you  or  any  other  person  can  produce  these  articles,  I 
refuse  not  to  die.'  The  officer  again  urged  the  necessity  of 
*  speaking  true.*  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  on 
the  sul)jeet,  but  begged  he  would  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
the  releas(»  of  Mr.  Judson  from  prison. 

*^  I  returned  to  the  house  with  a  heart  much  lighter  than  I 
went,  though  conscious  of  my  perpetual  exposure  to  such 
harassnients.  Notwithstanding  the  repulse  I  had  met  in  my 
applieation  to  the  queen,  I  could  not  remain  without  making 
continual  eflbrt  for  your  brother's  release,  while  there  wm 
the  least  probability  of  success.  Time  after  time,  my  visits 
to  the  ([ueen's  sister-in-law  were  re})eated;  till  she  refused  to 
answer  a  question,  and  told  me  by  her  looks  I  had  better 
keep  out  of  her  presence.  For  the  seven  following  months, 
ITardly  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  visit  some  one  of  the  mem* 
bors  of  government,  or  branches  of  the  royal  family,  in  order 
to  gain  their  influence  in  our  behalf;  but  the  only  benefit 
resulting  was,  their  encouraging  promises  preserved  us  from 
despair,  and  induced  a  hope  of  the  speedy  termination  of  our 
dilHculties,  which  enabled  us  to  bear  our  distresses  better  than 
we  otherwise  should  have  done.  I  ought,  however,  to  men- 
tion that,  by  my  repeated  visits  to  the  dilferent  members  of 
government,  I  gained  several  friends,  who  were  ready  to 
assist  me  with  articles  of  food,  though  in  il  private  manner, 
and  who  used  their  influence  in  the  palace  to  destroy  tiM 
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impression  of  our  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  present 
war.  But  no  one  dared  to  speak  a  word  to  tbo  king  or  queen 
in  favor  of  a  foreigner,  wliile  there  were  such  continual  re- 
ports of  the  success  of  the  English  arms. 

**  During  these  seven  months,  the  continual  extortions  and 
oppressions  to  which  your  brother  and  the  other  white  pris- 
Boners  were  subject  are  indescribable.  Sometimes  sums  of 
money  were  demanded,  sometimes  pieces  of  cluth,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  at  other  times  an  order  would  be  issued  that  the 
white  foreigners  should  not  speak  to  each  other,  or  have  aiiy 
communication  with  their  friends  without.  Then,  again,  the 
servants  were  forbidden  to  carry  in  their  food  without  an 
extra  fee.  Sometimes,  for  days  and  days  together,  I  could  not 
go  into  the  prison  till  afler  dark,  when  I  had  two  miles  to  walk 
in  returning  to  the  house.  O,  how  many,  many  times  have 
I  returned  from  that  dreary  prison  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
solitary,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  thrown 
myself  down  in  that  same  rocking-chair  wliich  you  and  Dea- 
con L.  provided  for  me  in  Boston,  and  endeavored  to  invent 
some  new  scheme  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Some- 
times, for  a  moment  or  two,  my  thoughts  would  glance  to- 
wards America,  and  my  beloved  friends  there  ;  but  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  so  entirely  engrossed  was  every  thought 
with  present  scenes  and  sufferings,  tliat  I  seldom  reflected 
on  a  single  occurrence  of  my  former  life,  or  recollected  that 
I  had  a  friend  in  existence  out  of  Ava. 

"  You,  my  dear  brother,  who  know  ray  strong  attachment 
to  my  friends,  and  how  much  pleasure  I  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced i'voin  retrospect,  can  judge  from  the  al>ove  cir- 
cumstances how  intense  were  my  sufferings.  But  the  point, 
the  acme  of  my  distress,  consisted  in  the  awful  uncertiinty  of 
our  final  iate.  My  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  my  husband 
would  suffer  violent  death,  and  that  I  should,  of  course,  be- 
come a  slave,  and  languish  out  a  miserable,  though  short  ex- 


.,,.»  nor  Mirill.       It  I  V 
till-  wnri.l,  tu  tluit  ri  -t,  iliat  j)f:i<-<-:'iil. 
V'-'  'ii-,    aii'l    ('.''•:■   -  '  ■!!    n'">  <■:•    «■:  '•  . 
<l!:r  --•   1  li'iiu  hi\'  :<■!  .ti'>u  !      I  v.iil  a 

'•  Ihw  war  was  now  prosecuU'd   w 
Bumieso  government  possessed.     Xe 
ally  raised  and  sent  down  the  river,  a; 
returned  of  their  being  all  cut  off.    Bi 
mcsc  army  stationed  in  Arracan,  under 
doola,  Iiad  been  more  successful.    Thr 
at  one  time,  were  sent  to  the  capital,  £ 
victory  that  had  been  gained.    The  kir 
none  but  Bandoola  understood  the  art 
eigncrs;  consequently,  his  majesty  re 
design  of  his  taking  command  of  the  am 
to  Ilangoon.     On  his  arrival  at  Ava,  he 
in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and  was  t 
favor  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  qu 
was,  in  fact,  while  at  Ava,  the  acting  kin| 
apply  to  him  for  the  release  of  the  mi8si< 
members  of  government  advised  me  nc 
minded  of  their  existence,  should  issoe 
for  their  execution.     But  it  was  my 
proved,  my  last  application. 

"  Your  brother  wrote  a  petition  privat 
cumstance  that  would  >»<»'"*  -  *' 
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munieate  the  favorable  reception  to,  Mr.  Judson ;  and  we 
both  had  sani^uine  hopes  that  his  release  was  at  hand.  But 
the  governor  of  the  city  expressed  his  amazement  at  my 
tcmeritv,  and  said  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  the  means  of 
destroying  all  the  prisoners.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  I 
went  agaui,  and  took  a  present  of  considerable  value.  Ban- 
doola  was  not  at  home ;  but  his  lady,  after  ordering  the  pres- 
ent to  be  taken  into  another  room,  modestly  informed  mo 
that  she  was  ordered  by  her  husband  to  make  the  following 
communication :  that  he  was  now  very  busily  emj)Ioyed  in 
imiking  preparations  for  Ilangoon  ;  but  that  when  he  had  re- 
taken that  place,  and  expelled  the  English,  he  would  return 
and  release  all  the  prisoners. 

*'  Thus,  again,  were  all  our  hopes  dashed  ;  and  we  felt  that 
we  could  do  nothing  more,  but  sit  down  and  submit  to  our 
lot.  From  this  time  we  gave  up  all  idea  of  being  released 
from  prison  till  the  termination  of  the  war ;  but  I  was  still 
obliged  to  visit  constantly  some  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment, with  little  presents,  particularly  the  governor  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  situation  of  the  prisoners 
tolerable.  I  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of  everj'  other 
day  at  the  governor's  house,  giving  him  minute  information 
relative  to  American  manners,  customs,  government,  &c. 
He  used  to  be  so  much  gratified  with  my  communications,  as 
to  feel  greatly  disappointed  if  any  occurrence  prevented  my 
spending  the  usual  hours  at  his  house. 

"  Some  months  after  your  brother's  imprisonment,  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  little  bamboo  room  in  the  prison  inclos- 
ure,  where  he  could  be  much  by  himself,  and  where  I  was 
sometimes  allowed  to  spend  two  or  three  hours.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  two  months  he  occupied  this  place,  were  the 
coldest  of  the  year,  when  he  would  have  sulfercd  much  in 
the  open  shed  he  had  previously  occupied.  Atler  the  birth 
,of  your  little  niece,  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  prison  and  the 
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jrovcrnor  as  hofore,  Ai\^  found  I  had  lost  considerable  infln- 
vurv,  i»n'\i«)nsly  gained;  for  he  was  not  so  forward  to  hear 
my  pctiiions,  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  as  he  formerly 
Im'1  l)t  III.  When  Maria  was  nearly  two  montlis  old,  her 
iathci-  one  niorniiijr  sent  me  word  that  he  and  all  the  white 
jjil^nnt  r^  wiTt'  put  into  the  inner  prison,  in  five  pairs  of  fct- 
tor-  v:v]\;  that  his  little  room  had  been  torn  down,  and  his 
111  it,  i.illoNv,  ^c,  been  taken  by  the  jailers.  This  was  to  me 
a  (Irc.uiiiil  shock,  as  I  thought  at  once  it  was  only  a  prelude 

to  L""'"'-  \t«T  «*vils. 

"  I  vliould  have  mentioned  before  this  the  defeat  of  Ban- 
doola,  his  escape  to  Dan^vbyoo,  the  complete  destruction  of 
hi>  arniv,  and  loss  of  ammunition,  and  the  consternation  this 
intcHi^n'iici^  produced  at  court.  The  English  army  had  left 
Kangoon,  and  were  advancing  towanls  Prome,  when  these 
severe  measures  were  taken  with  the  prisoners. 

*'  1  went  immediately  to  the  governor's  house.  He  waa 
not  at  home,  but  had  ordered  his  wife  to  tell  me,  when  I 
came,  not  to  ask  to  have  the  additional  fetters  taken  off,  or 
tlie  j)risoners  released,  for  it  could  not  be  done.  -I- went  to 
the  j)rison  gate,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter.  All  was  as  still  as 
death  —  not  a  white  face  to  be  seen,  or  a  vestige  of  Mr.  Jud- 
Fon's  httle  room  remaining.  1  was  determined  to  see  the 
governor,  and  know  the  cause  of  this  additional  oppression; 
and  ibr  this  purpose  returned  into  town  the  same  evening, 
at  an  hour  T  knew  he  would  l>e  at  home.  He  was  in  his 
audience-room,  and,  as  I  entered,  looked  up  without  speak- 
ing, ])nt  exhibited  a  mixture  of  shame  and  affected  anffer  in 
his  countenance.  I  began  by  saying :  *  Your  lordship  has 
hitherto  treated  us  with  the  kindness  of  a  father.  Our  obli- 
gations to  you  are  very  great.  We  have  looked  to  you  for 
protection  from  oppression  and  cruelty.  You  have  in  manj 
instances  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  those  unfortunate  though 
innocent  beings  committed  to  your  charge.    You  have  prom- 
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ised  me  particularly  that  you  would  stand  by  me  to  the  last ; 
and  though  you  should  receive  an  order  from  the  king,  you 
would  not  put  Mr.  Judson  to  death.  What  crime  has  ho 
committed  to  dc:ierve  such  additiomj  punishment?'  The 
old  man's  hanl  heart  was  melted,  for  he  wept  like  a  child.  *  I 
pity  you,  Tsa-yah-jja-dau  *  —  a  name  by  which  he  always 
called  me ;  *  I  knew  you  would  make  me  feel ;  I  therefore 
forbade  your  a[)plication.  But  you  must  believe  me  when  I 
Bay  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners. 
When  I  am  onlered  to  execute  them,  the  least  that  I  can  do 
is,  to  put  them  out  of  sight.  I  will  now  tell  you,*  continued 
he,  *what  I  liave  never  told  you  before,  —  that  three  times  I 
bare  received  intimations  from  the  (jueen's  brother  to  assas- 
sinate all  the  white  prisoner  privately ;  but  I  would  not  do 
it  And  I  now  repeat  it,  though  I  execute  all  the  others,  I 
will  never  execute  your  husband.  But  1  cannot  release  him 
from  his  present  confinement,  and  you  must  not  ask  it/  I 
had  never  seen  him  manifest  so  much  feeling,  or  so  resolute 
iu  denying  me  a  favor,  which  circumstance  was  an  additional 
reason  for  thinking  dreadful  scenes  were  before  us. 

"  The  situation  of  the  prisoners  was  now  distressing  be- 
yond description.  It  was  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  hot 
leason.  There  were  above  a  Inmdred  prisoners  shut  up  in 
one  room,  without  a  breath  of  air  excepting  from  the  cracks 
in  the  lx)ards.  I  sometimes  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the 
door  for  five  minutes,  when  my  heart  sickened  at  the  wretch- 
edness exhibited.  The  white  prisoners,  from  incessant  per- 
spiration and  loss  of  appetite,  looked  more  like  the  dead  than 
the  living.  I  made  daily  applications  to  the  governor,  offer- 
ing him  money,  which  he  refused ;  but  all  that  I  gained  was 
permission  for  the  foreigners  to  eat  their  food  outside,  and 
this  continued  but  a  short  time. 

**  It  was  at  this  period  tliat  the  death  of  Bandoola  was  an- 

nonnced  in  the  palace.  The  king  heard  it  with  silent  amaze- 

20 
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mont,  and  tho  queen,  in  eastern  style,  smote  upon  her  breast, 
and  crird  :  *Ama !  ama ! '  (alas !  alas !)  Who  could  be  found 
to  Till  his  place?  Who  would  venture,  since  the  invincible 
llaiidoola  had  been  ciit  off?  Such  were  the  exclamations 
constantly  heard  in  the  streets  of  Ava.  The  common  people 
w'lM'o  spcakinfj  low  of  a  relwUion,  in  case  more  troops  should 
be  Icviod.  For,  as  yet,  the  common  people  had  bomo  the 
woiLdit  of  the  war;  not  a  tical  had  been  taken  from  the  roy- 
al tuasury.  At  length  the  pakan  woon,  who  a  few  months 
bt'foiv  had  been  so  far  disgraced  by  the  king,  as  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  and  irons,  now  offered  himself  to  head  a 
new  anny  that  should  be  raised  on  a  diflerent  plan  from 
th()>f'  which  had  hitherto  been  raised,  and  assured  the  king, 
in  tlni  most  confident  manner,  that  he  would  conquer  the 
Kngh^h,  and  restore  those  places  that  had  been  taken,  in  a 
very  jjhort  time.  He  proposed  that  every  soldier  should  re- 
ceive a  hundred  ticals  in  advance,  and  he  would  obtain 
sL'cnrIfy  for  each  man,  as  the  money  was  to  pass  through  his 
hands.  It  was  af^erwanls  found  that  he  had  taken,  for  his 
own  u<o,  ten  ticals  from  every  hundred.  He  was  a  man  of 
enterprise  and  talents,  though  a  violent  enemy  to  all  foreign- 
ei-s.  His  otrers  were  accepted  by  the  king  and  government, 
and  all  power  immediately  conmiitted  to  him.  One  of  the 
first  exercises  of  his  power  was,  to  arrest  Lanciego  and  the 
Portuguese  priest,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unmolested, 
and  cjist  ihem  into  prison,  and  to  subject  the  native  Portu- 
guese and  Bengalees  to  the  most  menial  occupations.  The 
whole  town  was  in  alarm,  lest  they  should  feel  the  effects  of 
his  ])ower ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  malignant  representations 
of  this  man,  that  the  white  prisoners  suffered  such  a  change 
in  tlu'ir  circumstances  as  I  shall  soon  relate. 

''After  continuing  in  the  inner  prison  for  moro  than  a 
month,  your  brother  was  taken  with  a  fever.  I  felt  assured 
he  would  not  live  long,  unless  removed  from  that  noiaoma 
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place.  To  effect  this,  and  in  order  to  be  near  the  prison,  I 
removed  from  our  house,  and  put  up  a  small  bamboo  room  in 
the  governor's  inclosure,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the 
prison  gate.  Here  I  incessantly  begged  the  governor  to  give 
me  an  order  to  take  Mr.  Judson  out  of  the  large  prison,  and 
place  him  in  a  more  comfortable  situation ;  and  the  old  man, 
being  worn  out  with  my  entreaties,  at  length  gave  me  the 
order  in  an  official  form,  and  also  gave  orders  to  the  head 
jailer  to  allow  me  to  go  in  and  out,  all  times  of  the  day,  to 
administer  medicines,  &c.  I  now  felt  happy  indeed,  and  had 
Mr.  Judson  instantly  removed  into  a  little  bamboo  hovel,  so 
low  that  neither  of  us  could  stand  upright  —  but  a  palace  in 
comparison  with  the  place  he  had  \eit 

"Notwithstanding  the  order  the  governor  had  given  for 
my  admittince  into  prison,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  could  persuade  the  under  jailer  to  open  the  gate.  I 
used  to  carry  Mr.  Judson's  food  myself,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
in,  and  would  then  remain  an  hour  or  two,  unless  driven  out. 
Aye  had  been  in  this  comfortable  situation  but  two  or  three 
days,  until,  one  morning,  having  carried  in  Mr.  Judson*s 
breakfast,  which,  in  conscfjuence  of  fever,  he  was  unable  to 
take,  I  remained  longer  than  usual,  when  the  governor,  in 
great  haste,  sent  for  me.  I  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  I 
had  ascertained  the  governor's  will,  he  Ix^ing  much  alanne<l 
at  this  unusual  message.  I  was  very  agreeably  disappointed 
when  the  governor  inlbrmcd  me  that  he  only  wished  to  con- 
sult me  about  his  watch,  and  seemed  unusually  pleasant  and 
conversable.  I  found  afterwards  that  his  only  object  was  to 
detain  me  until  the  dreadful  scene  about  to  take  place  in  the 
prison  was  over.  For  when  I  left  him  to  go  to  my  room, 
one  of  the  servants  came  running,  and,  with  a  ghastly  coun- 
tenance, informed  me  that  all  the  white  prisoners  were  car- 
ried away.  I  would  not  believe  the  report,  and  instantly 
went  back  tcthe  governor,  who  said  he  had  just  heard  of  it, 
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l)ut  (lid  not  wish  to  tell  me.    I  hastily  ran  into  the  street, 
lu)])in;r  to  jxot  a  glimpse  of  them  before  they  were  out  of 
^iLrbt,  biit  in  this  was  disappointed.    I  ran   first  into  one 
btri'ct,  iliLTi  another,  inquiring  of  all  I  met;  but  no  one  would 
an>\vn'r  me.     At  length  an  old  woman  told  me  the  white 
])ns()n('rs  h  id  gone  towards  the  little  river;  for  they  were  to 
1)(>  rai  rird  to  Amarapoora.    I  then  ran  to  the  banks  of  the 
lirtk;  rixcr,  about  half  a  mile,  but  saw  them  not,  and  con- 
cIiHicd  tlio  old  woman  had  deceived  me.   Some  of  the  friends 
uf  tlh'  I'oni^iiers  went  to  the  plac^e  of  execution,  but  found 
tlnin  not.   1  then  returned  to  the  governor,  to  try  to  diseover 
ihu  cause  of  their  removal,  and  the  probability  of  their  fu- 
ture late.     The  old  man  assured  me  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
tlie  intention  ot*  government  to  remove  the   foreigners   till 
that  morning;  that,  sinee  I  went  out,  he  had  learned  that  the 
})risoneis  were  to  be  sent  to  Amarapoora,  but  for  what  pur- 
])0se  he  knew  not.    *  I  will  send  ofl'a  man  immediately,'  said 
he,  '  to  i^ee  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.     You  can  do  noth- 
in;;  more  lor  your  husband,'  continued  he;  ^-take  care  of 
iioursrJf*     With  a  heavy  heart  I  went  to  my  room,  and  hav- 
in;r  no  hope  to  excite  me  to  exertion,  I  sank  down  almost  in 
despair.     For  several  days  previous,  I  had  be<!n  actively  cn- 
ga^'ed  in  building  my  own  little  room,  and  making  our  hovel 
comtbrtable.     My  thoughts  had  been  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied  in   contriving  means  to  get  into  prison.     But  now,  I 
looked  towards  the  gate  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  feeling, 
but  no  \\\i>\\  to  enter.     All  was  the  stillness  of  deatli;  no 
j)reparation  of  your  brother's  food;  no  expectation  of  meet- 
ing him  at  the  usual  dinner  hour;  all  my  employment,  all 
my  occupations,  seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  I  had  nothing 
left  but  the  dreadful  recollection  that  Mr.  Judson  was  carried 
off,  1  knew  not  whither.    It  was  one  of  the  most  insupport> 
able  days  I  ever  passed.    Towards  night,  however,  I  came  to 
the  determination  to  set  off  the  next  momii^g  lor 
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poora,  and  for  this  purpose  was  obliged  to  go  to  our  house 
out  of  town. 

"  2s ever  before  had  I  suffered  so  much  from  fear  in  trav- 
ersing the  sti-eets  of  Ava.  The  last  words  of  the  governor, 
•  Take  care  of  yoiirsclf/  made  me  suspect  there  was  some 
design  with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  I  saw,  also,  he  was 
afraid  to  have  me  go  into  the  streets,  and  advised  me  to  wait 
till  dark,  when  he  would  send  me  in  a  cart,  and  a  man  to 
open  the  gates.  I  took  two  or  three  trunks  of  the  most  val- 
uable articles,  together  with  the  medicine  chest,  to  deposit  in 
the  house  of  the  governor ;  and  after  committing  the  house 
and  pn>mises  to  our  faithiul  Moung  Ing  and  a  Bengalee  ser- 
vant, who  continued  with  us,  though  we  were  unable  to  pay 
his  wages,  I  took  leave,  as  I  then  thought  probable,  of  our 
house  in  Ava  forever. 

•*  On  my  return  to  the  governor's,  I  found  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Gouger,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  prison  when  the  for- 
eigners were  led  out,  and  followed  on  to  see  the  end,  who 
informed  me  that  the  prisoners  had  Wen  carried  before  the 
lamine-woon,  at  Amarapoora,  and  were  to  be  sent  the  next 
day  to  a  village  he  knew  not  how  far  distant.  My  distress 
Tras'a  Httle  relieved  by  the  intelligence  that  our  friend  was 
yet  alive ;  but  still  I  knew  not  what  was  to  become  of  him. 
The  next  morning  I  obtained  a  pass  from  government,  and, 
with  mv  little  Maria,  who  was  then  onlv  three  months  old, 
Mary  and  Abby  llasseltine,  two  of  the  Burman  children,  and 
our  Bengalee  cook,  who  was  tJie  only  one  of  the  party  that 
could  afford  me  any  assistance,  I  set  off  for  Amarapoora. 
The  day  was  dreadfully  hot;  but  we  obtained  a  covered 
boat,  in  which  we  were  tolerably  comfortable,  till  within  two 
miles  of  the  government  house.  I  then  procured  a  cart ;  but 
the  violent  motion,  together  with  the  dreadful  heat  and  dust, 
made  me  ahnost  distracted.  But  what  was  my  disappoint- 
ment, on  my  arriving  at  the  court  house,  to  find  that  the  pris- 
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soiK'r.s  bnd  been  sent  on  two  hours  before,  and  that  I  most  go 
ill  tliat   uiuoinrortablc  mode,  four  miles  further,  "with  little 
^I  irl.i  ill  my  arms,  whom  I  held  all  the  way  from  Ava.     The 
cartin.ui  1 1  IuslmI  to  go  any   further;   and,  after  waiting  an 
lioiir  in  ilu'  burning  sun,  I  procured  another,  and  set  off  for 
that  ni'v*r-t(>-be-forgotten  place,  Oung-pcn-la.    I  obtained  a 
*iu'uU'  i'voin  tbc  governor,  and  was  conducted  directly  to  the 
juisoM  yard.     But  what  a  scene  of  wretchedness  was  pre- 
si-Mti«l  to  uiy  view  !     The  prison  was  an  old, sliattered  build- 
ini,',  wiibout  a  roof;  the  fence  was  entirely  destroyed;  eight 
or  ti  II  lUinnese  were  on  the  top  of  the  building,  trying  to 
make  H>mctbln;r  like  a  shelter  with  leaves;  while  under  a 
little  low  jnojettion  outside  of  the  piison,  sat  the  foreigners, 
cbainetl  toizetber  two  and  two,  almost  dead  with  sufferini;  and 
taiit^ue.     Tbe  first  words  of  your  brother  were :  *  Why  have 
you  come  ?     1  hoped  you  would  not  Ibllow,  for  you  cannot 
live  here.'     It  was  now  dark.     1  liad  no  refreshment  for  the 
suirerin;X  ]>ri.sonei*3,  or  for  myself,  as  I  had  expected  to  pro- 
cure all  tliat  w;is  necessary  at  the  market  of  Amafapoora; 
and  1  bad  no  shelter  lor  the  night.     I  asked  one  of  tltc  jail- 
ers if  I  mi«;bt  put  up  a  little  bamboo  house  near  the  prison. 
He  said  no,  it  was  not  customary.     I  then  begged  he  would 
procun.-  me  a  shelter  for  the  night,  when,  on  the  morrow,  I 
could  find  some  place  to  live  in.     lie  took  me  to  his  house, 
in  wbicb  there  were  only  two  small  rooms ;  one  in  which  he 
and  bis  family  lived ;  the  other,  which  was  then  half  full  of 
grain,  be  otlered  to  me  ;  and  in  that  litde  filthy  place,  I  spent 
tbe  next  six  months  of  wretchedness.     I  procured  some  half- 
boiled  water,  instead  of  my  tea,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
biid  myself  down  on  a  mat  spread  over  the  paddy,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  little  refreshment  from  sleep.   The  next 
morning]:  your  brother  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
bruuil  treatment  he  had  received  on  being  taken  oat  of 
prison. 
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"As  soon  as  I  had  pone  out  at  the  call  of  the  governor, 
one  of  the  jailers  rushed  into  Mr.  Judson's  little  room,  rough- 
ly seized  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  out,  stripped  him  of  all 
his  clothes  excepting  shirt  and  pantaloons,  took  his  shoes,  hat, 
and  all  his  bedding,  tore  oflf  his  chains,  tied  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  dragged  him  to  the  court  house,  where  the  other 
prisoners  had  previously  been  taken.     They  were  then  tied 
.  two  and  two,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  lamine- 
woon,   who  went  on  before  them  on  horseback,  while  his 
slaves  drove  the  prisoners,  one  of  the  slaves  holding  the  rope 
which  connected  two  of  them  together.    It  was  in  May,  one 
of  the  hottest  months  in  the  year,  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  sun  was  intolerable  ind(;ed.    They  had  pro- 
ceeded only  half  a  mile,  when  your  brother's  feet  became 
blistered ;  and  so  great  was  his  agony,  even  at  this  early 
period,  that  as  they  were  crossing  the  little  river,  he  ardently 
longed  to  throw  himself  into  the  water,  to  be  free  from  mis- 
ery.    But  the  sin  attached  to  such  an  act  alone  prevented. 
They  had  then  eight  miles  to  walk.     The  sand  and  gravel 
were  Hke  burning  coals  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  which 
icon  became  perfectly  destitute  of  skin ;  and  in  this  wretch- 
ed state  they  were  goaded  on  by  their  unfeeling  drivers. 
Mr.  Judson's  debilitated  state,  in  consequence  of  fever,  and 
having  taken  no  food  that  morning,  rendered  him  less  capa- 
ble of  bearing  such   hanlships  4han   the   other  prisoners. 
When  about  half  way  on  their  journey,  as  they  stopped  for 
water,  your  brother  begged  the  lamine-woon  to  allow  him  to 
ride  his  horse  a  mile  or  two,  as  he  could  proceed  no  further 
in  that  dreadful  state.    But  a  scornful,  malignant  look  waa 
all  the  reply  that  was  made.     He  then  requested  Captain 
Laird,  who  was  tied  with  him,  and  who  was  a  strong,  healthy 
man,  to  allow  him  to  take  hold  of  his  shoulder,  as  he  was  fast 
nnking.    This  the  kind-hearted  man  granted  for  a  mile  or 
two,  but  then  found  the  additional  burden  insupportable. 
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Just  at  tliat  period,  Mr.  Gougeys  Bengalee  senrant  came  up 
to  tluMii,  and,  seeing  the  distresses  of  your. brother,  took  off 
liis  Ir'.uI-iIivss,  which  was  luado  of  cloth,  tore  it  in  two,  gave 
li.ilt'  to  liis  master,  and  half  to  Mr.  Judson,  which  ho  instant- 
ly wraj)i)(Ml  round  his  wounded  feet,  as  they  were  not  al- 
lowc'cl  to  rust  even  for  a  moment  The  servant  then  offered 
his  sliouMor  to  Mr.  Judson,  who  was  almost  carried  by  him 
the  remainder  of  the  way.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  support 
and  assistance  of  this  man,  your  brother  thinks  he  should 
have  sliarcd  the  fate  of  the  \yooT  Greek,  who  was  one  of  their 
numlur,  and,  wlicn  taken  out  of  prison  that  morning,  was 
in  ])ert'ci  t  health.  But  he  was  a  corpulent  man,  and  the  sun 
all'cclcd  him  so  much,  that  he  fell  down  on  the  way.  His  in- 
human drivers  beat  and  dragged  him  until  they  themselves 
^vere  wearied,  when  they  procured  a  cart,  in  which  be  waa 
carried  tlic  remaining  two  miles.  But  the  poor  creature  ex- 
j)ired  in  an  hour  or  two  after  their  arrival  at  the  court  house. 
The  himine-woon,  seeing  the  distressing  state  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  that  one  of  their  number  was  dead,  concluded  they 
shouhl  uo  no  further  that  night ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
hei;n  driven  on  until  they  reached  Oung-pen-la  the  same 
day.  An  old  shed  was  ap{>ointed  for  their  abode  during  the 
ni^jlit,  l>ut  without  even  a  mat  or  pillow,  or  any  thing  to  cover 
them.  'Jiie  curiosity  of  the  lamine-woon*8  wife  induced  her 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  prij^ners,  whose  wretchedness  consid- 
i^rably  excited  her  com}>as:>ion,  and  she  ordered  some  fniit, 
suirar,  and  tamarinds  for  their  refreshment ;  and  the  next 
morninu  rice  was  prepared  for  them,  and,  poor  as  it  was,  it 
w;is  rct'rc>hing  to  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  almost  desti- 
tute of  food  the  day  before.  Carls  were  also  provided  for 
tiieir  convcvance,  as  none  of  them  were  able  to  walk.  All 
this  time,  the  foreigners  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 
to  hec-omc  of  them ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  Oung-pen-la, 
and  t>n\v  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  prison,  they  imniedlatelyi 
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an  as  one,  concluded  that  they  were  there  to  be  burned, 
agreeably  to  the  report  which  had  previously  been  in  circu- 
lation at  Ava.  They  all  endeavored  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  awful  scene  anticipated ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
saw  preparations  making  for  repairing  the  prison,  that  they 
had  the  least  doubt  that  a  cruel,  lingering  death  awaited 
.  them.    Mv  arrival  was  in  an  hour  or  two  afler  this. 

••  The  next  morning,  I  arose,  and  endeavored  to  find  some- 
thing like  food.  But  there  was  no  market,  and  nothing  to 
be  procured.  One  of  Dr.  Price's  friends,  however,  brought 
fome  cold  rice  and  vegetable  curry  from  Amarapoora,  which, 
together  with  a  cup  of  tea  from  Mr.  I^nciego,  answered  for 
the  breakfast  of  the  prisoners;  and  for  dinner  we  made  a 
curry  of  dried  salt  fish,  which  a  servant  of  Mr.  (iouger  had 
brought.  All  the  money  I  could  command  in  the  world  I 
had  brought  with  me,  secreted  about  my  person ;  so  you  may 
judge  what  our  prospects  were,  in  case  the  war  should  con- 
tinue long.  But  our  heavenly  Father  was  better  to  us  than 
our  fears ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  constant  extortions  of  the 
jailers  during  the  whole  six  months  we  were  at  Oung-pen-la, 
and  the  fretjuent  straits  to  which  we  were  brought,  we  never 
really  suffered  for  the  want  of  money,  though  frequently  for 
want  of  provisions,  which  were  not  procurable.  Here  at 
this  place  my  personal  bodily  sufierings  commenced.  While 
your  brother  was  confined  in  the  city  prison,  I  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  our  house,  in  which  I  had  mv  conven- 
iences  left,  and  my  health  had  continued  good  beyond  all 
expectations.  But  now  I  had  not  a  single  article  of  conven- 
ience —  not  even  a  chair  or  a  seat  of  any  kind,  excepting  a 
bamboo  floor.  The  very  morning  after  my  arrival,  Mary 
Hasseltinc  was  taken  with  the  smallpox,  the  natural  way. 
She,  though  very  young,  was  the  only  assistant  I  had  in  tak- 
ing care  of  little  Maria.  But  she  now  required  all  the  time 
1  could  spare  from  Mr.  Judson,  whose  fever  still  continued, 
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in  prison,  and  whose  feet  were  so  dreadfully  mangled  that 
for  <.\(r.il  (lays  he  was  unable  to  move.  I  knew  not  what 
to  <lo.  |f)r  I  cunld  procure  no  assistance  from  the  neighbor- 
]\'h}i\,  (ii-  nn'<ri(inL'  for  tlic  sufferers,  but  was  all  day  long 
^">1'!L"  1  ;i  kwanls  and  i<jrwar<ls  frum  the  house  lo  the  prison 
^\■\']\  li:r!  •  M.jrla  in  mv  arms.  Sometimes  I  was  jireatlv  re- 
li'  \  •  1  l.y  '<avin;j  her  lor  tin  hour,  when  asleep,  by  the  side 
ot"  lur  latlicr,  while  I  returned  to  the  house  to  look  after 
Marv.  ^\  !u,5('  fever  ran  so  high  as  to  produce  delirium.  Sho 
M-.i?;  -o  .  omplotely  covered  with  the  smallpox,  that  there 
was  no  (]i>t:n<tion  in  the  pustules.  As  she  was  in  the  same 
little  room  with  myself,  I  knew  Maria  would  take  it;  I  there- 
fore ino -nlatCMl  her  from  another  chiM,  before  Marj-'s  had 
arrivcil  at  j^uih  a  ?=tate  as  to  be  infectious.  At  the  same  time, 
I  Inoi'ulateil  Abby  and  the  jailer's  children,  who  all  had  it  so 
li;ihtly  as  hardly  to  interrupt  their  play.  But  the  inoculadon 
in  the  arm  of  my  poor  litlle  Maria  did  not  take ;  she 
ranL'ht  it  of  Mary,  and  had  it  the  natural  way.  She  was 
tlicn  only  throe  months  and  a  half  old,  and  had  been  a 
nio«t  healtliv  child;  but  it  was  «ibove  three  months  before 
she  perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  dreadfnl  dis- 
onh'r. 

"  You  will  recollect  I  never  had  the  smallpox,  bnt  was 
vaeciuated  previously  to  leaving  America.  In  consequence 
of  beinLT  for  so  long  a  time  constantly  exposed,  1  had  neariy 
a  hundred  pustules  formed,  though  no  previous  S3'mptom8  of 
fever,  v^e.  The  jailer's  children  having  had  the  smallpox 
so  liirhtly.  in  eonsc<juence  of  inoculation,  my  fame  was  spread 
all  over  the  village,  and  every  child,  young  and  old,  who 
Ind  n<it  previously  had  it,  was  brought  for  inoculation.  And 
altliMUL^^li  I  knew  nothing  about  the  disorder,  or  the  mode  of 
treatliv^'  it.  I  ino^-idated  them  all  with  a  needle,  and  told  them 
to  take  care  of  their  diet -^  all  the  instructions  I  could  gire 
them.     ^Ir.  Judson's  health  was  gradually  restored,  and  he 
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foand  himself  mnch  more  comfortably  situated  than  when  in 
the  city  prison.  . 

**  The  prisoners  were  at  first  chained  two  and  two ;  but  as 
Boon  as  the  jailers  could  obtain  cliains  sufUcient,  they  were 
separated,  and  each  prisoner  had  bAt  one  pair.  The  prison 
was  repaired,  a  new  fence  made,  and  a  large,  airy  shed 
erected  in  front  of  the  prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  during  the  day,  though  locked  up  in  the 
little  close  prison  at  night  All  the  children  recovered  from 
the  smallpox ;  but  my  watchings  and  fatigue,  together  with 
my  miserable  food,  and  more  miserable  lodgings,  brought  on 
one  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  which  is  almost  always 
fatal  to  foreigners.  My  constitution  seemed  destroyed,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  became  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk 
to  Mr.  Judson's  prison.  In  this  debilitated  state  I  set  off  in 
a  cart  for  Ava,  to  procure  medicines  and  some  suitable  food, 
leaving  the  cook  to  supply  my  place.  I  reached  the  house 
in  safety,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the  disorder  seemed  at  a 
stand  ;  after  which  it  attacked  me  so  violently  that  I  had  no 
hopes  of  recover)'  left ;  and  my  only  anxiety  now  was,  to 
return  to  Oung-pen-la,  to  die  near  the  prison.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  dilliculty  that  I  obtained  the  medicine  chest  from 
the  governor,  and  then  had  no  one  to  administer  medicine.  I, 
however,  got  at  the  laudanum,  and  by  tiking  two  drops  at  a 
time  for  several  hours,  it  so  ihr  checked  the  disorder  as  to 
enable  me  to  get  on  board  a  boat,  though  so  weak  that  I 
could  not  stand,  and  again  set  olT  for  Oung-pcn-la.  The  last 
four  miles  was  in  that  painful  conveyance,  the  cart,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  mud  almost  buries 
the  oxen.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  a  Burmese  cart,  when 
I  tell  vou  their  wheels  are  not  constructed  like  oura,  but  are 
simply  round  thick  planks  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through 
which  a  pole  that  supports  the  body,  is  thrust. 

•*I  just  reached  Oung-pci;-la  when  my  strength  seemed 
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oTitlrcly  exhausted.  The  good  native  cook  came  out  to  help 
iih'  into  tln'  house;  but  w)  altered  and  emaciated  was  my 
ai'jMMr.inf  ('.  that  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears  at  the  first 
ml: lit.  I  <  rawled  on  to  the  mat  in  the  little  room,  to  which  I 
Ava<  •  unlnKil  tor  nion?  than  two  months,  and  never  i)orfectly 
rcrovcnd  until  I  came  to  the  Kn;;lish  oamp.  At  this  period, 
MJun  1  was  unable  to  take  care  of  myself,  or  look  after  Mr. 
tjinlsoii.  \vi'  must  both  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iaitlit'ul  and  atfeetionatc  care  of  our  Bengalee  cook.  A  com- 
nioii  li(  iiirah'e  cook  will  do  nothing  but  the  simple  business 
(»1'<  (M»kini:;  but  he  seemed  to  forjret  his  caste,  and  almost  his 
(uvn  wanl.<,  in  his  ellbrts  to  serve  us.  He  would  provide, 
cook,  and  carry  your  brother's  food,  and  then  return  and  take 
care  of  nic.  I  have  fn^fpiently  known  him  not  to  taste  of  food 
till  near  niglit,  in  consecpience  of  having  to  go  so  far  for  wood 
and  water,  and  in  order  to  have  Mr.  Judson's  dinner  ready 
at  the  usual  hour.  He  never  complained,  never  asked  for  his 
wa^ies,  and  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  go  anywhere, 
or  to  perform  any  act  we  required.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
speakinj:  of  the  faithful  conduct  of  this  servant  who  is  still 
with  us,  and  I  trust  has  been  well  rewarded  for  his  senices. 
*'  Our  dear  little  Maria  was  the  greatest  sufferer  at  tlus 
time,  my  ilhiess  depriving  her  of  her  usual  nourishment,  and 
neitlier  a  nurse  nor  a  drop  of  milk  could  be  prociired  in  the 
yilla«^e.  By  making  presents  to  the  jailers,  I  obtained  Icaro 
for  Mr.  fJudson  to  come  out  of  prison,  and  take  the  emaciated 
creature  around  the  village,  to  beg  a  little  nourishment  fVom 
those  mothers  who  had  young  children.  Her  cries  in  the 
niiiht  were  heart-rending,  when  it  was  im]>ossible  to  supply 
her  wants.  I  now  began  to  think  the  very  afflictions  of  Job 
liad  come  upon  me.  When  in  health,  I  could  bear  the  va- 
rious trials  and  vicissitudes  through  which  I  was  called  to 
])ass.  But  to  bo  confined  with  sickness,  and  unable  to  asaist 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  mc,  when  in  distress,  was  almost 
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too  mticli  for  me  to  bear ;  and  liad  it  not  been  for  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  and  an  assured  conviction  that  evcr^'  ad- 
ditional trial  was  ordered  by  infinite  love  and  mercy,  I  must 
have  sunk  under  my  accumulated  sufTcrings.  Soinctimca 
our  jailers  seemed  a  little  softened  at  our  distress,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  together,  allowed  Mr.  Judson  to  come  to  the  house, 
which  was  to  me  an  unspciUcal'le  consolation.  Then,  again, 
they  would  be  as  iron-hearted  in  their  demands  as  though 
we  were  free  from  sufTcrings,  and  in  affluent  circumstances. 
The  annoyance,  the  extortions,  and  oppressions,  to  which  we 
were  subject  dunng  our  six  months'  residence  in  Oung-pen- 
la.  are  beyond  enumeration  or  description. 

**It  was  some  time  after  our  arrival  at  Oung-pen-la  that 
we  heard  of  the  execution  of  the  pakan-woon,in  conse(iuence 
of  which  our  lives  were  still  preserved.  For  we  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  white  forei^jncrs  hail  been  sent  to  Ouns- 
pen-la  for  the  express  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  ;  and  that 
he  himself  intended  witnessing  the  horrid  scene.  We  had 
frequently  heard  of  his  intended  firrival  at  Oung-pen-la,  but 
we  had  no  idea  of  his  diabolical  purposes.  lie  had  raised  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  (a  tenth  part  of  whose  advance 
pay  was  found  in  his  house,)  and  expected  to  march  against 
the  English  army  in  a  short  time,  when  he  was  suspected  of 
high  treason,  and  instantly  executed  without  the  le^st  exam- 
ination. Perhaps  no  death  in  Ava  ever  produced  such  uni- 
versal rejoicings  as  that  of  the  |>akan-woon.  We  never,  to 
this  day,  hear  his  name  mentioned  but  with  an  epithet  of 
reproach  or  hatred.  Another  brother  of  the  king  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  now  in  readiness,  but 
with  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  success.  Some  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  these  troops,  two  of  the  woon-gyecs 
were  sent  down  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating.  But  not  be- 
ing successful,  the  queen's  brother,  the  acting  king  of  tho  coun- 
try was  prevailed  on  to  go.    Great  ospectations  were  raiaed 
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in  coTiscquonce ;  but  his  cowardice  induced  him  to  encamp 
l)is  (Irtai-liment  of  tlic  army  at  a  great  distance  from  the  £ng- 
lisli,  and  vvi'ii  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Bur- 
m«'si!  aiiny,  wliose  head-quarters  were  then  at  Maloun.  Thus 
lu'  ('ll'r(t«(l  nothing,  though  reports  were  continually  reach- 
in*'  ns  that  ])('aco  was  nearly  concluded. 

"  'Vhv  tinu'  at  length  arrived  for  our  release  from  the  dreary 
s(  LMU's  of  ()ung-pen-la.  A  messenger  from  our  friend,  the 
*:()vrrnor  of  the  north  gate  of  the  palace,  informed  us  that  an 
oj.lcr  liad  hoen  given,  the  evening  before,  in  the  palace,  for 
Mr.  Ju(l?on's  rcleiisc.  On  the  same  evening  an  official  order 
anivuil ;  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  I  set  about  preparing  for 
our  d('[>arture  early  the  following  morning.  But  an  unex- 
])oi  tctl  ohstacle  occurred,  which  made  us  fear  that /should 
f^till  he  retained  as  a  prisoner.  The  avaricious  jailers,  un- 
willin;!  to  los(^  their  prey,  insisted  that,  as  my  name  was  not 
in  (hided  in  the  order,  1  should  not  go.  In  vain  I  urged  that 
1  was  not  sent  there  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  they  had  no 
au'tliority  over  me ;  they  still  determined  I  should  not  go, 
and  Ibrhade  the  villagers  from  letting  me  a  cart  Mr.  Jud- 
soii  Avas  then  taken  out  of  prison,  and  brought  to  the  jailers' 
lionse,  \vhere,  by  promises  and  threateuings,  he  finally  gained 
tlielr  (  onsent,  on  condition  that  we  would  leave  the  remain- 
mix  part  ot"  our  provisions  we  had  recently  received  from 
Ava.  It  was  noon  before  we  were  allowed  to  depart  When 
Ave  reached  Amarapoora,  Mr.  Judson  was  obliged  to  follow 
tlu^  f^uidance  of  the  jailer,  who  conducted  him  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city.  Having  made  all  necessary  inquiries,  the 
frovcrnor  appointed  another  guard,  which  conveyed  Mr. 
.Judson  to  the  court  house  in  Ava,  at  which  place  he  arrived 
sonic  time  in  the  night  I  took  my  own  course,  procured  a 
boat,  and  reached  our  house  before  dark. 

''  My  first  object,  the  next  morning,  was  to  go  ia  searck  of 
your  brother ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  meet  him  agiin 
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in  prison,  though  not  ^e  death  prison.  I  went  immedi- 
ately to  my  old  friend,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  now  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  woon-gyce.  He  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Judson  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Burmese  camp,  to  act  as 
translator  and  interpreter ;  and  that  he  was  put  in  confine- 
ment for  a  short  time  only,  till  his  affairs  were  settle<l. 
Early  the  following  morning  I  went  to  this  officer  again,  who 
told  me  that  Mr.  Judson  had  that  moment  received  twenty 
ticals  from  government,  with  orders  to  go  immediately  on 
board  a  lx>at  for  Muloun,  and  that  he  had  given  him  permis- 
sion to  stop  a  few  moments  at  the  house,  it  being  on  his  way. 
I  hastened  back  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Judson  soon  arrived, 
but  was  allowed  to  remain  only  a  short  time,  while  I  could 
prepare  ibo<l  and  clothing  for  futurq  use.  lie  was  crowded 
into  a  little  boat,  where  he  had  not  room  sufficient  to  lie  down, 
and  where  his  ex|)Osure  to  the  cold,  damp  nights  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  had  nearly  ended  all  his  sutferings. 
He  arrived  at  Malouii  on  the  thini  day,  where,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  immediately  on  the  work  of  translat- 
ing. He  remained  at  Maloun  six  weeks,  sulfering  as  much 
80  he  had  at  any  time  in  prison,  excepting  he  was  not  in 
irons,  nor  exposed  to  the  in^tults  of  those  cruel  jailers. 

"  For  the  first  tbrtnight  after  his  departure  my  anxiety  was 
less  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  previously  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  difficulties.  I  knew  the  Burmese  officers 
at  the  camp  would  feel  the  value  of  Mr.  Judson's  services  too 
much  to  allow  their  using  any  measures  threatening  his  life. 
]  thought  his  situation,  also,  would  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  it  really  was;  hence  my  anxiety  was  le^*s.  But  my 
health,  which  had  never  been  restored  since  that  violent  at- 
tack at  Oung-pen-la,  now  daily  declined,  till  I  was  seized 
with  the  si)otted  fever,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  I 
knew  the  nature  of  the  fever  from  its  conuuencement ;  and, 
fiom  the  shattered  state  of  my  constitution,  together  with  the 
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want  of  medical  attendants,  I  concluded  it  must  bo  fatal. 
Tlie  (lay  I  was  taken  with  the  fever,  a  Burmese  nurse  came 
and  otl'cred  her  services  for  Maria.  This  circumstance  filled 
me  with  p:ratitude  and  confidence  in  God;  for,  though  I  had 
so  loiii^  and  so  constantly  made  efforts' to  obtain  a  person  of 
this  descripiion,  I  had  never  been  able;  when  at  the  very 
tiint'  I  most  needed  one,  and  without  any  exertion,  a  volun- 
tary olViT  was  made.  My  fever  raged  violently,  and  with- 
out any  intermission.  I  bcgai^to  think  of  settling  my  worldly 
airairs,  and  of  committing  my  dear  little  Maria  to  the  care  of 
a  P<jrtui;uese  woman,  when  I  lost  my  reason,  and  was  insen- 
sible to  all  around  me.  At  this  dreadful  period,  Dr.  Price  was 
released  from  prison,  and  hearing  of  my  illness,  obtained 
permisifioii  to  come  and  sec  me.  He  has  since  told  me  that 
my  situation  was  the  most  distressing  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
And  that  he  did  not  then  think  I  should  survive  many  hours, 
^ly  hair  was  shaved,  my  head  and  feet  covered  with  blisters, 
and  Dr.  Price  ordered  the  Bengalee  servant  who  took  caro 
of  me  to  endeavor  to  persuade  me  to  take  a  little  nourish- 
ment, which  I  had  obstinately  refused  for  several  days.  One 
ot'  the  first  tliin;«  I  recollect  was  sceinjj  this  faithful  servant 
standing'  by  me,  trying,  to  induce  me  to  take  a  little  wine  and 
water.  I  was,  in  fact,  so  far  gone  that  the  Burmese  neigh- 
bors, who  had  come  in  to  see  me  expire,  said,  *  She  is  dead; 
and  if  tlie  King  of  angels  should  come  in,  he  could  not 
recover  her.* 

"The  fever,  I  afterwards  understood,  had  run  seyenteen 
days  when  the  blisters  were  applied.  I  now  began  to  recover 
slowlv,  but  it  was  more  than  a  month  afVer  this  before  1  had 
strength  to  stand.  While  in  this  weak,  debilitated  state,  the 
servant  who  had  followed  your  brother  to  the  Burmese  camp 
came  in,  and  informed  me  that  his  master  had  arrived,  and 
was  conducted  to  the  court  house  in  town.  I  sent  off  a  But" 
man  to  watch  the  moTemente  of  government,  and  to  aioertaiiit 
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if  possible,  in  -what  way  Mr.  Judson  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
He  soon  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  ho  saw  Mr. 
Judson  go  out  of  the  palace  yard,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  Burmans,  who  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  prisons,  and 
that  it  was  reported  in  town  that  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  Oung-pen-la  prison.  I  was  too  weak  to  bear  ill  tidings 
of  any  kind  ;  but  a  shock  so  dreadful  as  this  almost  annihi- 
lated me.  For  some  time  I  could  hardly  breathe,  but  at  last 
gained  sufficient  composure  to  dispatch  Moung  Ing  to  our 
friend,  the  governor  of  the  north  gate,  and  begged  him  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Judson,  and  pre- 
vent his  being  sent  back  to  the  country  prison,  where  I  knew 
he  must  suffer  much,  as  I  could  not  follow.  Moung  Ing  then 
went  in  search  of  Mr.  Judson ;  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when 
he  found  him,  in  the  interior  of  an  obscure  prison.  I  had 
sent  food  early  in  the  aflemoon ;  but  being  unable  to  find 
him,  the  bearer  had  returned  with  it,  which  added  another 
pang  to  my  distresses,  as  I  feared  he  was  already  sent  to 
Oung-pen-la. 

••  If  I  ever  felt  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  I  did  at 
this  time.  I  could  not  rise  from  my  couch ;  I  could  make  no 
efforts  to  secure  my  husband  ;  I  could  only  plead  with  that 
great  and  powerful  Being  who  has  said,  '  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  hear,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me,' 
and  who  made  mo  at  this  time  feel  so  powerfully  this  promise 
that  I  became  quite  composed,  feeling  assured  that  my  pray- 
ers would  be  answered. 

"  When  Mr.  Judson  was  sent  from  Maloun  to  Ava,  it  was 

within  five  minutes'  notice,  and  without  his  knowledge  of  the 

cause.     On  his  way  up  the  river,  he  accidentally  saw  the 

communication  made  to  government  respecting  him,  which 

was  simply  this :  *  We  have  no  further  use  for  Yiidathan ; 

we  therefore  return  him  to  the  golden  city.'    On  arriving  at 

the  court  house,  there  happened  to  be  no  one  present  who 

21 
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Tvas  arcjuaintod  with  Mr  Judson.  The  prcsidin«r  officer  in- 
(juir»Ml  iVoiii  whjit  place  he  had  been  sent  to  Maloun.  lie 
Mas  answcn'd,  from  Oung-pen-Ia.  *  Let  him,  then,*  said  the 
oili«(.M\  *  be  returned  thither;' when  he  was  delivered  to  a 
jruanl  and  conducted  to  the  place  above  mentioned,  there  to 
roinalii  until  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Oung-pen-la.  In  the 
mean  tinu*,  the  governor  of  the  north  pate  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  high  court  of  the  empire,  ofl'ered  himself  as  'Mr. 
Ju(l.son's  socurity,  obtained  his  release,  and  took  him  to  his 
Iiousi>,  where  he  treated  him  with  considerable  kindness, 
and  to  whicii  I  was  removed  as  soon  as  returning  health 
would  allow. 

"  The  a<lvance  of  the  English  army  towards  the  capital  at 
this  time,  threw  the  whole  town  into  the  greatest  state  of 
alarm,  and  convinced  the  government  that  some  speedy 
measures  must  be  taken  to  save  the  golden  city.  They  had 
hitherto  rejected  all  the  overtures  of  Sir  Archibald  Camp-' 
bell,  ima^jining,  until  this  late  period,  that  they  could  in  some 
way  or  other  drive  the  English  from  the  countrj'.  Mr.  Jud- 
son and  Dr.  Price  were  daily  called  to  the  palace  and  con- 
sulted ;  in  fact,  nothing  was  done  without  their  approbation. 
Two  Knglij^h  officers,  also,  who  had  lately  been  brought  to 
Ava  as  prisjiners,  were  continually  consulted,  and  their  goo<l 
olliees  rerjuested  in  endeavoring  to  ]K*rsuade  the  British  gen- 
eral to  make  peace  on  easier  terms.  It  was  finally  concluded 
that  Mr.  Judson  and  one  of  the  officers  above  mentioned 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  English  camp,  in  order  to 
iie;zotiate.  The  danger  attached  to  a  situation  so  responsible, 
under  a  government  so  fickle  as  the  Burmese,  induced  your 
brother  to  use  every  means  possible  to  prevent  his  bein<» 
sent.  Dr.  Price  was  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  of  going. 
Tliis  circumstance  Mr.  Judson  represented  to  tho  members 
of  government,  and  begged  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go, 
as  Dr.  Price  could  transact  tho  businesi  equally  as  well  as 
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himself.  After  some  hesitation  and  deliberation,  Dr.  Price 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Dr.  Sandford,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Judson  would  stand  secur- 
ity for  his  return ;  while  the  other  Enj;lish  officer,  then  in 
irons,  should  l)c  security  for  Dr.  Sandfonl.  The  king  gave 
them  a  hundred  ticals  each  to  bear  their  expenses,  (twenty- 
five  of  which  Dr.  Sandtbrd  generously  sent  to  Mr.  Gouger, 
still  a  prisoner  at  Oung-pen-la,)  boats,  men,  and  a  Bunneso 
officer  to  accompany  them,  though  he  ventured  no  further 
than  the  Burman  camp.  With  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
the  court  waited  the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  but  did  not  in 
the  least  relax  in  their  exertions  to  fortify  the  city.  Men  and 
beasts  were  at  work  night  and  day,  making  new  stockades 
and  strengthening  old  ones ;  and  whatever  buildings  were  in 
their  w«ny,  were  immediately  torn  down.  Our  house,  with 
all  that  surrounded  it,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  our 
beautiful  little  compound  turned  into  a  road  and  a  place  for 
the  erection  of  cannon.  All  articles  of  value  were  conveyed 
out  of  town,  and  safely  deposited  in  some  other  place. 

**  At  length  the  boat  in  which  the  ambassadors  had  been 
sent,  was  seen  approaching,  a  day  earlier  than  was  expected. 
As  it  advanced  towards  the  city,  the  banks  were  lined  by 
thousands,  anxiously  in<iuiring  their  success.  But  no  answer 
was  given  ,  the  government  must  first  hear  the  news.  The 
palace  gates  were  crowded  ;  the  officers  at  the  lut-<rhau  were 
seated,  when  Dr.  Price  made  the  following  communication : 
'The  general  and  commissioners  will  make  no  alteration  in 
their  terms,  except  the  hundred  lacks  [a  lack  is  a  hundred 
thousand]  of  rupees  may  bo  paid  at  four  different  times;  the 
first  twonty-five  lacks  to  be  pai<l  within  twelve  days,  or  the 
army  will  contintie  their  march.'  In  addition  to  this,  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  given  up  immediately.  The  general 
had  commissioned  Dr.  Price  to  demand  Mr.  Judson,  and 
myself,  and  little  Maria.      This  was  communicated  to  the 
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kinjr,  who  i*o plied:  *They  are  not  English;  they  are  my 
])eopk',  and  shall  not  go/  At  this  time  I  had  no  idea  that  we 
>h<)uKl  cviT  be  released  from  Ava.  The  government  had 
Ic.'inud  the  value  of  your  brother's  services,  having  employed 
liiin  tho  last  three  months ;  and  we  both  concluded  that  they 
"vvimld  nuver  consent  to  our  departure.  The  foreigners  were 
a<raiii  calk'd  to  a  consultation,  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
Dr.  IVii-e  and  Mr.  Judson  told  them  plainly  that  the  English 
would  never  make  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of- 
fered ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  go  down  again  without  the 
money.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a  third  part  of  tho  first 
sum  demanded,  should  be  sent  down  immediately.  Mr.  Jud- 
son objected,  and  still  said  it  would  be  useless.  Some  of  the 
meml>ers  of  government  then  intimated  that  it  was  probable 
tho  teachers  were  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  did  not  try 
to  make  them  take  a  smaller  sum ;  and  also  threatened,  if 
they  did  not  make  the  English  comply,  tliey  and  their  &mi- 
lies  should  suffer. 

*'  In  this  interval,  the  fears  of  the  government  were  con- 
siderably allayed  by  the  offers  of  a  general,  by  name  Layar- 
thoo-yah,  \^'ho  desired  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  conquer 
the  English,  and  disperse  them.  He  assured  the  king  and 
government,  that  he  could  so  fortify  the  ancient  city  of  Pu- 
gan,  as  to  make  it  impregnable,  and  that  he  would  there  de- 
feat and  destroy  the  English.  Ilis  offers  were  heard;  he 
marched  to  Pugan  with  a  ver}'  considerable  force,  and  made 
strontr  the  fortifications.  But  the  English  took  the  city  with 
perfect  ease,  and  dispersed  tho  Burmese  army ;  while  the 
general  fled  to  Ava,  and  had  the  presumption  to  appear  in 
tho  presence  of  the  king,  and  demand  new  troops.  The 
king,  being  enraged  that  he  had  ever  listened  to  him  for  a 
moment,  in  consequence  pf  which  the  negotiation  had  been 
delayed,  the  English  general  provoked,  and  the  troops  daily 
advancing,  ordered  the  general  to  be-4mmediately  executed* 
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The  poor  fellow  was  soon  hnrled  from  the  palace,  and  beat 
all  the  way  to  the  court  house,  when  he  was  stripped  of  his 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and  made  to  kneel  and  bow 
towards  the  palace.  He  was  then  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioners,  who,  by  their  cruel  treatment,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  before  they  reached  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

**  The  king  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  this  general  was 
executed  in  consequence  of  disobeying  his  commands,  *  not 
to  fight  the  English* 

**"  Dr.  Price  was  sent  off  the  same  night,  with  part  of  the 
prisoners,  and  with  instructions  to  persuade  the  general  to 
take  six  lacks,  instead  of  twenty-five.  He  returned  in  two 
or  three  days,  with  the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  was  very  angry,  refused  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  was  now  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
the  capital.  The  queen  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  said  the 
money  should  be  raised  immediately,  if  the  English  would 
only  stop  their  march.  The  whole  palace  was  in  motion ; 
gold  and  silver  vessels  were  melted  up ;  the  king  and  queen 
aaperintcnded  the  weighing  of  a  part  of  it,  and  were  detei^ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  city.  The  silver  was  ready 
in  the  boats  by  the  next  evening ;  but  they  had  so  little  con- 
fidence in  the  English,  that,  afler  all  their  alarm,  they  con- 
cluded to  send  down  six  lacks  only,  with  the  assurance  that, 
if  the  English  would  stop  where  they  then  were,  the  remain- 
der should  be  forthcoming  immediately. 

**  The  government  now  did  not  even  ask  Mr.  Judson  the 
question  whether  he  would  go  or  not ;  but  some  of  the  officers 
took  him  by  the  arm,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street,  and 
told  him  he  must  go  immediately  on  l)oard  the  boat,  to  ac- 
company two  Burmese  officers,  a  woon-gyee  and  woon-douk, 
who  were  going  down  to  make  peace.  Most  of  the  English 
prifoners  were  sent  at  the  same  time.    The  general  and 
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(Mininiissionors  would  not  receive  the  six  lacks,  neither  would 
tiny  stop  their  march;  but  promised,  if  the  sum  complete 
r<'a<  lied  thoin  before  they  should  arrive  at  Ava,  they  would 
unke  pLuie.  The  general  also  commissioned  Mr.  Judson  to 
( (.licit  the  remaining  foreigners,  of  whatever  country,  and 
a-k  the  < question,  before  the  Burmese  government,  whether 
tli.y  wi>hed  to  go  or  stay.  Those  who  expressed  a  wish  to 
:::>.  >hould  be  delivered  up  inuuediately,  or  peace  would  not 
!'.'  made. 

-  .Mr.  Judson  reached  Ava  at  midnight,  had  all  the  foreign- 
er^:  <^alled  the  next  morning,  and  the  question  asked.  Some 
ot'  the  members  of  government  said  to  him :  *  You  will  not 
leave  us ;  you  shall  become  a  great  man  if  you  will  remain.' 
lie  then  sccuixhI  himself  from  the  odium  of  saying  that  he 
wished  to  leave  the  service  of  his  majesty,  by  recurring  to 
the  order  of  Sir  Archibald,  that  whoever  wished  to  leave 
Ava.  should  be  given  up,  and  that  I  had  expressed  a  wiih 
to  go,  so  that  he  of  Course  must  follow.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  twenty-five  lacks  was  soon  collected;  the  prisoners  at 
Oung-pen-la  were  all  released,  and  either  sent  to  their 
liouses,  or  down  the  river  to  the  English ;  and  in  two  days 
fi'om  the  time  of  Mr.  Judson*s  return,  we  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  the  good-natured  officer  who  had  so  long  enter- 
tained us  at  his  house,  and  who  now  accompanied  us  to  the 
water  side,  and  we  then  left  forever  the  banks  of  Ava. 

"  It  wjxii  on  a  cool,  moonlight  evening,  in  the  month  of 
iMandi,  that,  with  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  God,  and 
overflowing  with  joy  at  our  prospects,  we  passed  down  the 
Irrawady,  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  golden  boats,  and  ao- 
eompauied  by  all  we  had  on  earth.  The  thought  thai  we 
li  id  still  to  pass  the  Burman  camp,  would  sometimes  occur  to 
dam[)  our  joy,  for  we  feared  that  some  obstacle  might  there 
arise  to  retard  our  progress.  Nor  were  we  mistaken  in  cmr 
conjectures.     We  reached  the  camp  about  midnight^  wiieK> 
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we  were  detained  two  hours;  the  woon-gyeo  and  high  of- 
ficers insisting  that  we  should  wait  at  the  camp,  while  Dr. 
Price,  who  did  not  return  to  Ava  with  your  brother,  but  re- 
mained at  the  camp,  should  go  on  with  the  money,  and  first 
ascertain  whether  peace  would  be  made.  The  Burmese 
government  still  entertained  the  idea  tliat,  as  soon  as  the 
English  had.  received  the  money  and  prisoners,  they  would 
continue  their  march,  and  yet  destroy  the  capital.  AVe 
knew  not  but  that  some  circumstance  might  occur  to  break 
off  tlie  negotiations.  Mr.  Judson  therefore  strenuously  in- 
sisted that  he  would  not  remain,  but  go  on  immediately. 
The  officers  were  finally  prevailed  on  to  consent,  hoping 
much  I'rom  Mr.  Judson's  assistance  in  making  peace. 

**  We  now,  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  felt  that  we  were  free,  and  no  longer  subject  lo  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  the  Burmese.  And  with  what  sensations 
of  delight,  on  the  next  morning,  did  I  behold  the  masts  of 
the  steamboat,  the  sure  presage  of  being  within  the  bounds 
of  civilized  life !  As  soon  as  our  boat  reached  the  shore, 
Brigadier  A.  and  another  officer  came  on  board,  congratu- 
lated us  on  our  arrival,  and  invited  us  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, where  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  while  your 
brother  went  on  to  meet  the  general,  who,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  army,  had  encamped  at  Yandabo,  a  few  miles  further 
down  the  river.  Mr.  Judson  returned  in  the  evening,  with 
an  invitation  from  Sir  Archibald  to  come  immediately  to  his 
quarters,  where  I  was  the  next  morning  introduced,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  general,  who  had  a 
tent  pitched  for  us  near  his  own,  took  us  to  his  own  table, 
and  treated  us  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  rather  than  as 
strangers  of  another  country. 

*♦  AVe  feel  that  our  obligations  to  General  Campbell  can 
niever  be  cancelled.  Our  final  release  from  Ava,  and  our 
recovering  all  the  property  that  had  there  been  taken,  was 
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owinrr  (Mif  iroly  to  his  efforts.  His  subsequent  hospitality,  and 
kiiu]  attcMtion  to  the  accommodations  for  our  passage  to  Ran- 
^'•K)ii,  have  U'ft  an  impression  on  our  minds,  which  can  never 
be  iH'k Mil.  \Vc  daily  received  the  congratulation  of  the 
l^i*itl>!;  (dli'ors,  whoso  conduct  towards  us  formed  a  strikins 
(•nntra>t  to  that  of  the  Burmese.  I  presume  to  say  that  no 
pci-oiis  oil  iMrth  were  ever  liappier  than  we  were  during 
the  lintniirht  we  passed  at  the  English  camp.  For  several 
(la\  <.  tills  single  idea  wholly  occupied  my  mind,  —  that  we 
Ml' IX'  out  of  the  power  of  the  Burmese  government)  and 
oinH'  more  under  the  protection  of  the  English.  Our  feel- 
in^is  continually  dictated  expressions  like  these:  What  shall 
u'f'  n:n(h:r  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  totcards  usf 

**  T\w.  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  concludetl,  signed  by  both 
parties,  and  a  termination  of  hostilities  publicly  declared. 
AVe  left  Yandabo,  after  a  fortnight's  residence,  and  safely 
rcaehed  tlic  mission  house  in  Rangoon,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  three  months." 

At  the  close  of  this  tragic  narrative,  Mrs.  Judson 
remarks :  "  This  letter,  dreadful  as  are  the  scenes 
herein  described,  gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
dreadful  reality.  The  anguish,  the  agony  of  nund,  re- 
sulting from  a  thousand  little  circumstances,  impossible 
to  be  delineated  on  paper,  can  be  known  by  those  only 
who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances."  Twenty 
years  after,  Dr.  Judson  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  this 
})eriod  as  too  terrible  to  be  related  in  full;  and  said 
that  when  ill  or  sad^  the  fearful  images  haunted  hiiD| 
even  then. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DESOLATED   H03iE. 


The  close  of  the  Burmese  war  marks  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  second  period  of  the  mission.  On  the 
return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  to  Rangoon,  after  their 
release  from  Ava,  thej  found  the  mission  house  in 
roins,  the  little  church  dispersed,  and  such  a  state  of 
alarm  and  confusion  from  the  risin<;  amonf)^  the  native 
Peguans,  who  had  seized  the  favorable  moment  for  as- 
serting their  independence,  that  it  was  evident  the  mis- 
sion could  not  at  present  be  reconstructed  in  Rangoon. 
Had  other  circumstances  been  favorable,  the  decided 
refusal  of  the  emperor  to  grant  religious  toleration, 
would  have  allowed  little  hope  of  success  to  such  an 
attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  British,  presented  an  opportu- 
Ditj  for  a  new  establishment  under  the  most  favorable 
aaspices.  Here  were  the  same  races,  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  in  Burmah  proper.    Under  the  protecting 
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arm  of  British  rale,  thej  could  prosecute  openly,  and 
on  the  largest  scale  their  means  would  admit,  all  the 
(le[)urtinents  of  missionary  labor,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  the  influence  from  spreading  into  his  domin- 
ions.    The  continual  intercourse  on  the  frontier  would 
inevitably  extend  the  spirit  of  inquiry.     Tracts,  those 
silent  little  messengers,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  Burman  mind,  would  find  their  way 
by  thousands  across  the  dividing  line,  and  steal  along 
the  watercourses,  and  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  country.     The  native  missionary, 
too,  might  occasionally  venture  into  the  wild  jungles 
and  remote  villages,  to  proclaim  the  words  of  salvation. 
All  these  advantages  were  heightened  by  the  personal 
relations  of  lilr.  Judson  to  the  Bengal  government,  and 
to  its  oiiicers  in  Burmah.     Far  different,  truly,  were 
these  relations  from  those  in  which  he  stood  only  thir- 
teen years  before,  when  he  stole,  a  midnight  fugitive, 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 

The  capital  of  the  lately  acquired  provinces  would 
naturally  be  the  seat  of  the  new  mission;  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Judson  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  commissioner  of  the  govemor-generali  to  ac- 
company him,  early  in  April,  on  an  exploring  tour  for 
selecting  a  site.    The  tone  of  his  journal,  while  absent, 
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shows  a  spirit  unsubdued  by  suffering,  ready  to  enter, 
with  youthful  alacrity,  on  new  scenes  of  responsibility 
and  toil.  There  is  a  springing  buoyancy  in  his  brief 
descriptions  of  the  events  of  the  short  voyage,  and  of 
the  natural  scenery  and  various  objects  of  interest  on 
the  way  —  like  that  of  one  to  whom  the  sense  of  free- 
dom, and  the  glad  sights  of  nature,  were  still  a  delight- 
ful novelty. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  selection  of 
Kyaikamee,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  pro- 
tected on  the  south  by  a  bold  promontory,  and  furnish- 
ing good  anchorage  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  shore.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  took  possession  of  this  place,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  gave  to  it, 
in  honor  of  the  governor-general,  the  name  of  Am- 
herst. In  conclusion,  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
was  read,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Judson.  It 
must  have  been  to  him  an  hour  rich  with  strange  mem- 
ories, with  profound  gratitude  and  exulting  hope.  Be- 
hind him  towered  the  lofly  headland,  on  whose  seaward 
verge  rose,  in  d*aying  grandeur,  a  temple  of  Gran- 
dama ;  above  his  head  floated  the  royal  flag  of  Eng- 
land, and  around  him  stood,  with  heads  uncovered,  and 
in  reverent  silence,  the  representatives  of  British  sov- 
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crciprnty  in  India,  while  he  solemnly  consecrated  this 
new  centre  of  its  power  to  the  worship  and  glory  of 
tlie  K'u\<x  of  kings.  His  friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  has 
recorded  his  admiring  recollection  of  the  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  this  prayer;  but  probably  no  one 
of  the  listeners  fully  appreciated  the  far-reaching  sig- 
niiicance  of  the  occasion  to  his  own  mind. 

On  I) is  return  to  Rangoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
conchided  to  become  the  first  settlers  in  the  new  town. 
The  old  zayat,  endeared  by  so  many  recollections,  was 
taken  down,  that  the  boards  might  be  forwarded  to 
Amherst  for  tlie  erection  of  a  temporary  shelter  during 
the  approaching  rains.  But  before  this  could  be  ef- 
fected, there  came  a  new  interruption  of  their  mission- 
ary plans. 

The  treaty  of  Yandabo  contained  the  stipulation  for 
an  additional  commercial  treaty,  the  terms  of  which 
were  left  to  be  subsequently  settled.  These  the  Ben- 
gal government  wished  to  make  mutually  advantageous 
to  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Crawford,  having  been  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  Burman  court  for  the  acyustment 
of  tiiis  business,  importuned  Dr.  Judson  to  accompany 
him.  After  repeatedly  declining  the  proposoli^  he 
was  at  length  induced  to  comply  by  a  pledge,  on  the 

*  lie  had  nlrcady  declined  the  sitnation  of  gOTemmMit  interprattr, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thomand  doUui. 
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part  of  Mr.  Crawford,  to  do  his  utmost  for  securing  in 
the  treaty  an  article  in  favor  of  religious  toleration. 
Mrs.  Judson  earnestly  advised  the  step,  as  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  mission. 

This  being  decided,  he  removed  his  family  near  the 
dose  of  June  to  Amherst,  where  several  of  the  native 
converts  had  already  gone  in  anticipation  of  his  com- 
ing, and  had,  in  Mr.  Judson's  words,  ^  built  the  first 
native  houses  that  encroached  on  the  native  jungle, 
and  disturbed  the  deer  and  wild  fowl,  who  had  been 
the  undisputed  occupants  of  the  peninsula.^'  A  village 
of  some  fifty  houses,  mostly  native,  and  the  military 
cantonments  and  officers'  houses,  about  a  mile  distant, 
had  somewhat  subdued  the  inhospitable  aspect  of  Am- 
herst, and  insured  to  Mrs.  Judson  a  comfortable  and 
secure  residence  during  his  absence.  Captain  Fen- 
wick,  civil  superintendent  of  the  place,  immediately 
vacated,  for  her  accommodation,  a  house  which  he  had 
put  up  for  his  own  temporary  use,  and  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  make  her  situation  pleasant. 

Just  before  her  husband's  departure,  a  present  of 
three  hundred  rupees,  from  a  benevolent  friend,  fur- 
nished Mrs.  Judson  with  the  means  of  putting  up  a 
small  mission  house,  and  gathering  a  school.  Every 
thing,  to  her  view,  wore  a  bright  and  promising  aspect, 
and  she  bade  her  husband  farewell  with  cheerfulness^ 
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in  the  confident  hope  of  a  speedy  reunion  within  three 
or  four  months. 

He  left  Amherst  on  the  5th  of  July;  but  being  de- 
tained at  Rangoon  for  the  final  orders  from  Bengal,  did 
not  leave  that  place  till  September  1,  for  Ava,  where 
tli«*y  arrived  on  the  30th.     Three  weeks  then  elapsed 
before   an    interview  could    be  obtained  with  the  em- 
peror;  and  when,  at   length,  that  haughty  personage 
condescended  to  be  seen  by  a  British  envoy,  it  was  in 
an  exceedingly  sulky  humor.     Nothing  of  any  value 
could  be  secured,  even  for  commercial  objects ;  and  all 
talk  about  relif^ious  toleration  was  found  to  be  out  of 
the  question.     A  whole  month  was  thus  spent  in  tedi- 
ous and  useless  negotiations,  in  conducting  which,  Mr. 
Judson  was  obliged  constantly  to  act  the  wearisome 
part  of  interpreter,  feeling  all  the  time  that  the  inter- 
ests dearest  to  himself  were  suffering  deplorably  by  his 
absence. 

On  the  23d  of  November  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiation was  brought  to  an  end,  by  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  and  Mr.  Judson  began  to  exult  in  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  return  to  his  beloved  home,  and  his  long 
suspended  missionary  labors.  On  the  24th,  a  letter 
from  tin;  assistant  superintendent  of  AmhcFSt  brought 
the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Judson  was  no  more  I 

His  feelmgs,  under  iini  most  unexpected  and  orei^ 
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whelming  affliction,  can  only  be  fitly  given  in  his  own 
language :  — 

To  his  Sister, 

AvA,  December  7, 1826. 

Weep  with  me,  my  dear  sister  and  parents,  for  my  beloved 
wife  is  no  more.  She  died  at  Amherst,  the  24th  of  October 
last,  of  remittent  fever,  and  is  buried  near  the  spot  where 
she  first  landed ;  and  ^*  they  have  put  up  a  small,  rude  fence 
around  the  grave,  to  protect  it  from  incautious  intrusion." 
There  lies,  inclosed  in  a  coffin,  the  form  of  her  I  so  much 
loTed  —  the  wife  of  my  youth,  the  source  and  centre  of  my 
domestic  happiness. 

She  had  just  built  a  small  house,  and  moved  into  it  three 
weeks  before  she  was  taken  ill ;  and  she  writes :  **  May  God 
preserve  and  bless  you,  and  restore  you  in  safety  to  your  old 
and  new  home^  is  the  prayer  of  your  afiectionate  Ann." 
Alas !  the  new  home  only  remains  for  me ;  my  old  home  is 
broken  up  forever.  Even  little  Maria  is  too  young  to  recog- 
nize her  papa;  and,  before  I  see  her,  will  have  forgotten  her 
mamma,  who  loved  her  so  much,  and  took  such  care  of  her. 
Ah,  little,  ungrateful  babe,  who  will  ever  love  you  like  your 
own  mamma,  whom  you  have  so  soon  forgotten  ?  Let  us  go, 
my  child,  to  her  grave,  and  plant  some  flowers  there,  and 
water  them  with  our  tears,  and  wait  for  her  resurrection  at 
the  last  day  ;  ibr  her  spirit  has  been  conveyed  by  angels  to 
Abraham's  bosom,  and  is  now  existing  in  paradise  with  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  And  she  will  come  again, 
and  resume  the  form  which  now  moulders  in  the  grave. 
Then  she  will  be  bright  as  the  sun,  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
immortal  as  the  Saviour.  And  all  of  us  who  are  entitled  to 
immortality  by  a  union  to  the  same  immortal  Head,  will  live 
together  with  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  life. 

We  will  not,  then,  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope ; 
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''  i'or.  it'  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
thtin  ;ils(>  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Grod  bring  with  him." 

W't,  notwithstanding  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  grief 
(.-III  11  IS  its  li^ht,  and  tears  their  course  ;  and  I  must  subscribe 

Your  brother,  in  the  deepest  sorrow, 

A.  JuDsoN,  Jr. 

Amherst,  February  4, 1827. 

Amid  the  desolation  that  death  has  made,  I  take  up  mj 
pen  once  more,  to  address  the  mother  of  my  beloved  Ann. 
1  am  sitting  in  the  house  she  built,  in  the  room  where  she 
breatlied  lier  last,  and  at  a  window  from  which  I  see  the  tree 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  and  the  top  of  the 
*'  small,  rude  fence"  which  they  have  pat  up  ^  to  protect  it 
from  incautious  intrusion." 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Wade  arc  living  in  the  house,  having  arrived 
here  al>out  a  month  after  Ann's  death ;  and  Mrs.  Wade  has 
taken  charge  of  my  poor  motherless  Maria.  I  was  nnaUe  to 
^et  any  accounts  of  the  child  at  liangoon ;  and  it  was  oniy 
on  my  arriving  here,  the  24th  ultimo,  that  I  learned  she  was 
still  alive.  Mr.  Wade  met  mo  at  the  landing-^lace ;  and  as  I 
})ass(>(i  on  to  the  house,  one  and  another  of  the  native  Chri»* 
tians  came  out ;  and  when  they  saw  me,  they  began  to  weep. 
At  lentrth  we  reached  the  house ;  and  I  almost  expected  to 
Bee  my  love  coming  out  to  meet  me,  as  usual.  But^Do;  I 
saw  only  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Wade  a  poor  little  puny  ofaild, 
who  could  not  recognize  her  weeping  father,  and  from  whoie 
infant  mind  had  long  been  erased  all  recoUcction  of  the 
mother  who  loved  her  so  much. 

She  turned  away  from  me  in  alarm ;  and  I,  obliged  to  seek 
comfort  cbe where,  found  my  way  to  the  grave.  But  who 
ever  obtained  comfort    there  ?      Thence  I  went   to   tke 

m 

house,  in  which  I  lelt  her,  and  looked  at  the  spot  when  we 
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Itft  knelt  in  prayer,  and  where  we  exchanged  the  parting 
kiss. 

The  doctor  who  attended  her  has  removed  to  another  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  only  information  I  can  obtain,  is  such  as  the 
native  Christians  are  able  to  communicate. 

It  seems  that  her  head  was  much  affected  during  her  last 
days,  and  she  said  but  little.  She  sometimes  complained 
thus:  **The  teacher  is  long  in  coming;  and  the  new  mis- 
sionaries are  long  in  coming ;  I  must  die  alone,  and  leave  my 
little  one ;  but  as  it  is  the  will  of  God,  I  acquiesce  in  his  will. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  bear  these  pains.  Tell  the  teacher  that  the  disea:»e  was 
most  violent,  and  I  could  not  write ;  tell  him  how  I  suffered 
and  died ;  tell  him  all  that  you  see ;  and  take  care  of  the 
iKMise  and  things  until  he  returns."  When  she  wasninable 
to  notice  any  thing  ebe,  she  would  still  call  the  child  to  her, 
and  charge  the  nurse  to  be  kind  to  it,  and  indulge  it  in  every 
thing,  until  its  father  shall  return.  The  last  day  or  two,  she 
lay  almost  senseless  and  motionless,  on  one  side,  her  head 
reclining  on  her  arm,  her  eyes  closed ;  and  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  with  one  exclamation  of  distress  in  the  Burman 
language,  she  ceased  to  breathe. 

February  7.  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  physician  who 
attended  her  in  her  illness.  He  has  the  character  of  a  kind, 
attentive,  and  skilful  practitioner ;  and  his  communications 
to  me  have  been  rather  consoling;.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
every  thing  possible  was  done,  and  that,  had  I  been  present 
myself,  I  could  not  have  essentially  contribute<l  to  avert  the 
&tal  termination  of  the  disease.  The  doctor  was  with  her 
twice  a  day,  and  frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
by  her  side.  He  says  that,  from  the  first  attack  of  the  fever, 
ahe  was  persuaded  she  should  not  recover ;  but  that  her  mind 
was  uniformly  tranquil  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
She  only  expressed  occasional  regret  at  leaving  her  child, 
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ar.'l  tlio  native  Christian  schools,  before  her  hosband, 

ni.T.!--  r  i:ii--ionarv  t'amilv,  could  arrive.  The  last  two  davi 
t'.  ■■  -  r  -  -•  !n.iiu  pain.  On  her  attention  being  rouded  by 
r  '.:■  i     Tt.-tions,  >he  rcplird,  "1  fuel  quite  well,  only  very 

i  •!•  ?e  wore  her  lost  wordi. 
:      'T  is  dL^.-idedly  of  opinion  that  the  fatal  termina- 
;.  •  livtT  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  localities  of  the 
"■  ::K'nt,  but  rhiullv  to  the  weakness  of  her  constitu- 

m 

•.i-:..>:ied  by  the  severe  privations  and  long-protracted 
:>>  ^hf  ondure<l  nt  Ava.  O,  with  what  meekness,  and 
p\tioii'  o.  ^iiiJ  magnauiinity,  and  Christian  fortitude,  she  bore 
tl.(??c  Mni'tiingsl  And  can  I  wish  they  had  been  less? 
Cm  I  vi"  rliogiously  wish  to  rob  her  crown  of  a  single  gem? 
Mu.li  she  saw  and  suflTered  of  the  evil  of  this  evil  world,  and 
eminently  was  she  qualified  to  relish  and  enjoy  the  pure  and 
holy  rebt  into  whieh  she  has  entered.  True,  she  has  been 
taken  iVuni  a  sphere  in  which  she  was  singularly  qualified,  by 
her  natural  disposition,  her  winning  manners,  her  devoted 
zeal,  and  her  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language,  to  be 
cxtensi\ely  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  true,  she  has 
been  torn  iVoni  her  husband's  bleeding  heart,  and  from  her 
dariiiii:  babe  ;  but  infinite  wisdom  and  love  have  presided, 
as  e^-er,  in  this  most  aOlicting  dispensation.  Faith  decides 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  the  decision  of  faith  eternity  will  sooo 
conlirm. 

I  liavc  only  time  to  add  —  for  I  am  writing  in  great  haste, 
with  very  >bort  notice  of  the  present  opportunity  of  sending 
to  l>eni:al  —  that  poor  litde  Maria,  though  very  feeble,  is,  I 
Lo[)e,  recuvering  from  her  long  illness.  She  b^^n  indeed 
to  recover,  while  under  the  care  of  the  lady  who  kindly  took 
eiiarge  oi'  lier,  at  her  mother's  death;  but  when,  afler  Mr. 
AVa<le*s  arrival,  she  was  brought  back  to  this  house,  she  seemed 
to  think  tliat  she  had  returned  to  her  former  home,  and  had 
found  in  Mrs.  Wade  her  own  mother.    And  certMidj  tbi 
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most  tender,  affectionate  care  is  not  wanting  to  confirm  her 
in  this  idea. 

I  remain,  my  dear  mother. 

Yours,  in  the  deepest  sorrow, 

A.  JuDSON,  Jr. 


On  the  24th  of  April,  just  six  months  afler  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Judson,  little  Maria  was  laid  at  rest  beside  her 
mother. 

To  Mrs.  Hasseltine. 

Amherst,  February  26, 1827. 

Dear  Mother  ELa.sseltine  :  My  little  Maria  lies  by  the 
lide  of  her  fond  mother.  The  complaint  to  which  she  was 
•abject  several  months  proved  incurable.  She  had  tiie  best 
medical  advice ;  and  the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  Wade  could  not 
have  been,  in  any  respect,  exceeded  by  that  of  her  own 
mother.  But  all  our  efibrts,  and  prayers,  and  tears  could 
not  propitiate  the  cruel  disease ;  the  work  of  death  went  for- 
ward, and  after -the  usual  process,  excruciating  to  a  parent's 
heart,  she  ceased  to  breathe  on  the  24th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  aged  two'  years  and  three  months.  We  then  closed 
her  faded  eyes,  and  bound  up  her  discolored  lips,  where  the 
dark  touch  of  death  first  appeared,  and  folded  her  little  hands 
on  her  cold  breast  The  next  morning  we  made  her  last 
bed  in  the  small  inclosure  that  surrounds  her  mother's  lonely 
grave.  Together  they  rest  in  hope,  under  the  hope  tree, 
(kopid^)  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  graves  ;  and  together, 
I  trust  their  spirits  are  rejoicing  afber  a  short  Ibparation  of 
precisely  six  months. 

And  I  am  left  alone  in  the  wide  i^orld.  My  own  dear 
fiunily  I  have  buried ;  one  in  Rangoon,  and  two  in  Amherst 
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,f  ii-.n.:  ijiv  L)OSt  tricii«l>?,  niv  ki; 
Whore  Ciol,  my  Siiviuur,  roii:: 

I  remain,  uiv  dear  ii 


They  were  all  gone  !     His  "  me« 
er,"  *  his  loving  little  Maria,  his  an 
departed.     Ho  had  before  this  endui 
bodilj  and  mental,  such  as  seldom  fa! 
man,  and  his  strong,  elastic  spirit  lub 
the  pressure,  with  even  increased  vi 
tree,  which  has  borne*  unharmed  th( 
storm,  yields  to  the  lightning's  subtle 
80  was  it  now  with  this  great,  strickei 
of  depicting  this  period  of  Judson's  111 
Bit  down  at  a  reverent  distance,  to  k 
silence,  ^  for  wc  see  that  his  grief  is  i 

What  hfs  wife  had  been  to  him,  fn 
she  left  *'  her  country  and  her  father^fl 
with  him  the  hardships  and  vicissitu* 
missionary,  has  been  in  a^rw^  — 
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not  merely  a  heroine,  competent  to  meet,  unassisted, 
the  most  sudden  and  formidable  emergencies,  to  over- 
come difficulty  and  danger  by  her  own  unerring  judg- 
ment and  steadfast  spirit,  to  awe  or  win  the  most  fero- 
cious of  human  beings  to  her  bidding,  to  influence  by 
her  commanding  intellect  the  decisions  of  a  haughty 
oriental  court ;  *  but  she  was  one  of  the  purest,  bright- 
est, sweetest  spirits  that  ever  gladdened  home,  and 
breathed  into  a  husband's  heart  the  sustaining,  inspir- 
ing life  of  domestic  love.  Her  character  in  this  respect 
has  been  imperfectly  understood,  owing,  in  part,  to  her 
possessing,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  qualities  not 
generally  supposed  to  exist  in  connection  with  it ;  and, 
in  part,  to  her  singularly  reser\'ed  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion in  words.  She  is  Shakspeare^s  Cordelia,  with  all 
the  unconscious  loftiness,  scantiness  of  outward  profes- 
sions, and  serene  but  profound  depths  of  feeling  and 
affection,  of  that  matchless  picture  of  the  imagination. 
Her  words  told  but  little  of  her  heart,  but  her  heart 
wrote  itself  on  her  life.  Her  heroism  at  Ava  was  but 
the  expression,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  that  wifely  de- 
votion, which  had  linked  fond  and  tender  memories  with 

* "  Mrs.  Judson  was  the  anthor  of  those  eloquent  and  forcible 
appeals  to  the  government,  which  prepared  them  by  dep^os  for  sub- 
oUstion  to  terms  of  peace,  never  expected  by  any  who  knew  the 
kauUur  and  inflexible  pride  of  the  Barman  court"  Dr.  Wayland'$ 
«r,  p.  873. 
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(veiy  ])(rIod  of  their  union.  The  lonely  mission-house 
in  Ivan  goon,  where,  shut  out  for  years  from  civilized 
sucicty,  lier  heart  had  found  in  him  all  it  asked  of 
earthly  happiness,  tells  of  the  same  nature,  which  aflcr- 
wanls  defied  danger  and  death  in  their  most  frightful 
forms  lor  his  sake. 

Traits  so  noble  and  engaging,  associated  with  every 
feminine  charm  of  person  and  manner,  could  not  have 
failed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  secure  the  devoted 
regard  of  a  man  of  Judson^s  exquisite  sensibility.  In 
liis  many-sided  character,  the  capacity  to  do  and  to  en- 
dure, in  which  he  so  far  surpassed  ordinary  men,  was 
blended  with  an  equally  rare  delicacy  of  sentiment,  an 
impassioned  tenderness  of  nature,  which  rendered  him 
})eculiarly  susceptible  both  to  the  joys  and  suflferings 
of  the  atTeetions.  Sternly  resolute  as  he  was  in  dutji 
calm  in  danger,  patient  in  toil,  privation,  and  sickness* 
the  fearless  champion  of  principle  though  all  the  world 
opposed,  yet  a  touch  at  his  heart  made  all  its  fine 
chords  quiver,  and  his  tears  gushed  forth  as  freely  as  a 
child's.  What  must  have  been  the  affection  inspired  in 
such  a  man,  by  the  loveliness  and  devotion  of  tnat  an- 
gelic wife !  She  had  been  too,  his  most  congenial  as- 
sociate in  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  same  divine 
affections  and  aspirations  burned  in  the  hearts  of  bothy 
and  gave  a  oneness  to  their  being,  seldom  found  even 
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in  the  happiest  conjugal  relations.  Not  only  had  she 
been  the  sweet  companion  of  his  home,  and  his  minis- 
tering angel  in  time  of  peril,  but  she  was  his  friend  of 
friends,  his  bosom  counsellor,  in  respect  to  those  labors 
in  which  he  stood  in  most  immediate  connection  with 
God  and  with  the  souls  of  men. 

And  all  had  been  taken  from  him  as  by  a  sudden 
blight.  How  painful,  too,  were  the  aggravations  of  the 
blow.  She  who  had  hung  so  many  months  round  his 
loathsome  prison,  wearing  out  her  frail  life  in  sicken- 
ing fears  and  toils  and  hazards  for  his  sake,  had  died, 
as  it  were,  forsaken  of  him  she  loved.  Among  stran- 
gers, without  a  kindred  bosom  to  which  she  might  com- 
mit her  darling  child,  without  a  Christian  friend  tp 
strengthen  her  departing  spirit  with  the  gospel  prom- 
ises, she  had  met  the  last  dread  hour.  Her  plaintive 
lament  to  the  native  women  around  her  bed :  "  The 
teacher  is  long  in  coming ;  and  the  new  missionaries 
are  long  in  coming ;  I  must  die  alone  and  leave  my 
little  one,"  must  have  brought  the  very  bitterness  of 
death  to  his  heart.  True,  he  had  left  her  only  in  obe^ 
dience  to  a  clear  conviction  of  duty,  and  in  accordance 
with  her  own  advice.  But  these  considerations,  though 
they  justified  his  absence,  could  not  touch  the  source 
of  anguish. 

He  found  the  circumstances  of  the  mission,  on  his 
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t-cturn,  in  sorrowful  harmony  with  his  own.  Every 
tiling  >vith  which  he  was  connected  seemed  to  have 
withered,  with  her  who  lay  beneath  the  hopia  tree. 
Amherst,  the  selected  capital,  founded  with  such  high 
anticipations  of  its  future  greatness,  and  which  he  had 
cxuhinL^lv  dedicated  as  a  new  hill  of  Zion,  from  which 
the  glory  of  Grod  was  to  shine  forth  on  the  surrounding 
regions,  now  greeted  the  mourner  with  a  sympathetic 
aspect  of  desertion  and  decay.  The  decision  of  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  to  make  his  great  military  station 
at  Maulmain,  a  little  town  twenty-seven  miles  further 
up  the  Salwen,  had  sealed  the  doom  of  Amherst.  Mr. 
Crawford,  from  whose  enlightened  views  and  warm 
personal  friendship  for  Mr.  Judson,  much  had  been 
Loped  for  the  mission,  thereupon  resigned  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces.  The  removal  of  the  troop* 
turned  the  whole  current  of  native  emigration  towards 
the  new  city.  Only  four  of  the  converts  were  found  in 
Amherst,  the  rest  being  dispersed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Moung  Shwa-gnong,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Rangoon  church,  had  previously  died 
in  Burmah.  Thus  every  circumstance  tended  to  foster 
his  dejection,  and  to  present  life  as  a  succession  of  de> 
luding  hopes,  to  end  only  in  bitter  disappointment. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PECULIAR  PHASE   OF  THE   BELIGI0U3   LIFE. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away,  bringing  little  of 
the  alleviation  commonly  ascribed  to  time  and  useful 
occupation.  The  latter  he  had  tried  most  faithfully, 
for  with  him,  personal  affliction  was  no  plea  for  release 
from  his  Master's  service.  Two  days  after  his  return 
to  Amherst,  he  resumed  public  worship  in  Burmese ; 
and  never  were  his  labors  in  translation,  tract  writing, 
and  preaching,  more  abundant  than  at  this  period.  But 
life  was  still  rayless ;  nor  could  all  his  strivings  bring 
back  that  joy  in  his  work,  which  liad  gilded,  as  with 
sunshine  from  heaven,  the  toil  of  previous  years. 

To  one  who  bears  in  mind  his  terrible  bodily  suffer- 
ings, and  the  unnatural  tension  of  his  mind  during 
those  two  years  of  strange  vicissitude  in  Ava,  followed, 
before  he  had  time  to  recruit  his  energies,  by  these 
overwhelming  bereavements,  it  cannot  seem  strange 
that  the  strong  bow  at  length  gave  signs  of  yielding. 
I  envy  not  those  who  can  speculate  over  scenes  of  spir- 
itual anguish  and  conflict,  like  those  which  must  now 
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be  briefly  depicted,  as  manifestations  of  eceentricity  of 
chdnu'tcr.  They  are  scenes  on  which  the  heart,  that 
bas  kariKMl  any  thing  of  its  own  mysteries,  will  gaze 
\\\{\\  trembling  sympathy  and  awe,  and  with  the  invol- 
untary prayer:  "  Save  me  from  this  hour  !  "  It  is  the 
bumbling  yet  ennobling  spectacle  of  an  earnest  soul, 
Btrugding  upward,  under  a  crushing  load  of  human 
sorroNv  and  infirmity,  to  "  its  source  of  being  and  its 
Father,''  the  infinitely  holy  God.  If  he  made  mistakes 
upon  bis  solitary  way,  where  he  saw  few  before,  and 
fewer  still  beside  him,  and  sometimes  trod  on  the  verge 
of  dangers,  upon  which  in  after  years  he  trembled  to 
look  back,  these  are  our  waymarks  to  guide  us  in 
safety  along  on  the  same  path ;  not,  surely,  beaconB  to 
warn  us  from  entering  it. 

Gradually  there  grew  on  his  mind  the  conviction, 
that  grief  for  an  earthly  loss,  so  firmly  fixed,  so  strong 
and  oyersbadowing,  could  have  sprung  only  from  a 
gigantic  root  of  selfishness,  which  drew  its  nutriment 
from  an  inordinate  and  sinful  worship  of  created  good. 
Looking  back  on  his  past  religious  life  from  this  stand* 
point,  it  spread  out  before  him  as  one  fearful  develop- 
ment of  this  grand  error.  Earthly  pleasure,  honor, 
and  nifection,  seemed  to  have  been  his  inspiration  — 
had  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  God.  Not  that  he 
doubted  of  having  been  redeemed  by  the  Saviour's 
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blood,  of  an  immortal  seed  planted  by  the  Spirit  in  bis 
soul.  But  its  growth  was,  in  his  view,  that  of  a  feeble 
and  stifled  germ ;  while  the  rank  plants  of  selfishness, 
under  the  name  of  innocent  natural  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, had  wound  themselves  round  every  fibre  of  his 
being.  He  had  loved  God  in  his  earthly  gifts,  not 
tbem  in  Him ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  they  were 
taken  from  him,  the  divine  joy  had  vanished  also.  Such 
were  the  bitter  things  which  he  wrote  against  himself, 
in  this  hour  of  humiliation ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to 
question  that  they  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  Who  is 
80  holy,  so  in  harmony  with  Grod,  his  being  so  centered 
in  the  Highest  Good,  that  the  stroke  which  rends  from 
him  life's  most  cherished  object,  does  not  reveal  in  his 
heart  unexpected  depths  of  self-love  and  idolatry  of 
the  creature!  Much  may  already  have  been  nobly 
done  and  suffered  for  God ;  many  precious  gif^s  may 
have  been  yielded  without  a  murmur ;  and  yet,  when 
that  last  tie  is  severed  by  the  faithful  hand,  the  soul 
has  to  own  in  tears  of  blood,  that  too  much  of  its  treas- 
ure has  been  garnered  below  the  skies.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  precisely  those  who  have  made 
highest  attainments  in  holiness,  and  stand  nearest  to 
God,  who  see  most  in  themselves  to  condemn.  The 
purged  sight  beholds  glories  in  Him,  and  by  compari- 
son, loathsomeness  in  itself,  which  wholly  escape  the 
worldly  and  indolent  Christian. 
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Bill  l)oyond  all  doubt,  he  erred  in  Ascribing  his  in^ 
ivu>t,'  mental  siifFcrings  so  entirely  to  self-love.  It  was, 
in  ;i  uivat  measure,  a  purely  natural  effect,  the  inevi- 
table reaction  of  his  overtasked  powers,  for  which  he 
was  no  more  responsible,  than  for  his  original  constitu- 
tion. His  inferences,  too,  respecting  human  life  and 
fluty,  and  the  spiritual  regimen  which  he  devised  for 
the  attainment  of  higher  sanctification,  betray  his  pecu- 
liar mental  condition  at  this  crisis.  Conceiving  that 
self-love,  the  great  rival  to  the  divine  supremacy  in  the 
Eoul,  is  fed  chiefly  through  its  numerous  points  of  oon- 
neetion  with  the  outward  world,  it  seemed  to^  him  that 
the  most  direct  way  to  starve  the  monster,  was  to  stop 
these  avenues  of  supply.  Could  this  connection  with 
the  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  its  honors,  and 
earthly  objects  of  affection,  be  reduced  to  such  narrow 
limits,  as  would  barely  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
existence,  and  the  performance  of  religious  duty  to 
our  fellow-men,  the  enemy,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  be 
so  weakened,  that  the  soul  could  escape  its  grasp,  and 
rise  into  the  pure  regions  of  perfect  holiness  and  per- 
fect love. 

True  to  his  nature,  these  convictions  were  carried 
out  in  unhesitating,  uncompromising  action.  The 
right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the  right  eye  plucked  cut^ 
without  parley  with    flesh  and    blood;    the  pain  it 
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caused,  only  proved  its  necessity.  To  regulate  the  tend- 
encies of  his  ardent  nature,  and  cause  them  to  move 
as  living  forces  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  will,  — 
an  object  which  he  had  sought  with  earnestness  and 
singleness  of  purpose  through  his  whole  Christian  life, 
—  now  seemed  to  his  excited  mind  altogether  too  self- 
indulgent  a  process.  To  suspect  was  to  condemn,  and 
condemnation  was  followed  by  instant  execution. 

Some  of  these  judicial  proceedings,  while  they  show 
the  admirable  honesty  of  the  man,  cannot  but  provoke 
a  smUe.  Becoming  suspicious  that  his  natural  love  of 
human  Approbation  was  still  lurking  in  his  heart,  he 
bnmt  whatever  testimonials  he  had  received  to  his 
character  and  public  services ;  among  others,  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  the  Grovernor- General  of  India,  for  his 
important  aid  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  peace 
with  Burmah  had  been  effected.  So  far  as  possible,  he 
procured  the  destruction  of  his  own  letters  through  the 
previous  period  of  the  mission ;  obtaining  his  point  in 
regard  to  his  family  correspondence,  by  refusing  his 
sister  a  quitclaim  on  a  certain  portion  of  property,  till 
she  could  assure  him  that  his  wishes  were  complied 
with.  The  materials  for  a  biography  being  so  far  dis- 
posed of,  he  could  now  mortify  self-love  with  the  pros- 
pect of  going  down  to  posterity  as  a  commonplace  sort 
of  a  man,  about  whom  there  was  not  much  to  be  said. 


.iv^iiary,  —  llioiigli  there  is  no 

interfered  with  the  jH'rforrnanee  o 
able  duty,  —  lie  became  a  frei^uent 
liuts  of  the  Karens,  ministering  to 
hands  in  the  most  loathsome  forms 
cured  a  life  of  poverty  and  depend 
of  his  entire  patrimony,  some  six 
the  Missionary  Board.* 

But  these  cheap  acts  of  self-mor 
satisfy  him.  On  his  retam  to  An 
and  Mrs.  Wade  in  occupancy  of  the 
became  an  inmate  of  their  family,  ai 
after  the  removal  of  the  mission  t< 
detecting  at  length  some  little  ten< 
from  his  poor  bereaved  heart,  and  di 
congenial  Christian  friends,  he  saw  is 
symptom  of  the  returning  power  of  & 
Severing  at  once  the  healthful  ties  ol 
retired  to  a  little  bamboo  hut  in  the  e 
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where,  with  the  exception  of  his  missionaiy  labors,  he 
spenfc  many  succeeding  months  in  almost  absolute  soli- 
tude, alternating  the  severest  study  with  vigils,  fastings, 
and  prayers.  Sometimes  he  remained  shut  up  for 
weeks  together  in  this  hovel,  which  he  had  named 
**  The  Hermitage,"  sustaining  life  on  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  rice,  and  seeing  only  such  as  came  to  him  for 
religious  instruction. 

The  malady  of  course  increased  by  indulgence ;  for 
the  penalty  of  doing  violence  to  the  nature  which 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  has  bestowed  on  us,  is  not 
repealed  in  favor  even  of  the  purest  and  holiest  inten- 
tion. Being,  at  a  certain  time,  so  exhausted  by  study 
as  to  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  labor  of  translation, 
he  improved  his  constrained  leisure,  by  imitating  the 
Saviour's  forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness.  He  chose 
for  this  purpose  a  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  jungle, 
far  from  the  abodes  of  men,  where  only  the  tramp  and 
cry  of  wild  beasts,  as  they  sought  their  prey,  interrupt- 
ed the  fearful  stillness.  A  moss-grown  temple  of 
Gaudama  overlooked  the  scene ;  but  even  the  most 
fanatical  devotee  dared  not  venture  thither  with  his 
offering.  So  dangerous  was  the  place,  we  are  told, 
that  the  native  Christians  regarded  his  preservation  as 
a  direct  miracle.  Here,  for  six  weeks,  he  spent  his 
days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible,  re- 
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..  .w^ii  Miows  now  strong  and  te 
which  he  had  inspired  in  the  na 
he  reached  his  wild  solitude,  carl 
ing,  he  found  in  it  a  rude  bamboo 
overhead  woven  into  a  sort  of  i 
from  the  sun.     A  love  stronger 
had  moved  some  faithful  heart  to 
and  make  this  simple  provision 
with  such  cautious  delicacy  as  to  ci 
whom  it  had  been  done.     Long  aA 
to  be  Ko   Dwah|  a  deacon  of  tl 
Maulmain.* 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  erh 
liar  mental  state,  is  seen  in  his  trea 

•  The  following  note,  from  Dr.  Wayla 
omitted :  **  Thii  man  was  devotedly  attache 
were  taken  sick  at  nearly  the  same  time,  so 
they  met  but  once,  and  the  old  deacon  o 
disciples,  accompany  the  dying  pastor  to  th* 
Judson  removed,  the  house  which  he  occupi 
been  condemned  by  Dr.  Morton  for  its  unht 
Ko  Dwah  was  not  aware  of  the  circnmstjui 
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infirmity,  such  as  sensitivey  poetic  temperaments  so 
often  contract  from  some  accidental  shock,  or  misjudg- 
ing lesson  of  childhood,  —  a  haunting  dread  of  the 
physical  decay  and  corruption  of  the  grave.  This  nov\r 
transformed  itself,  to  his  view,  into  one  of  the  hydra- 
heads  of  depraved  self-love,  to  be  crushed  oait  of  ex- 
istence by  a  process  of  justice  without  mercy.  For 
this  purpose,  he  had  a  grave  dug,  beside  which  he 
forced  himself  to  sit,  hours  together,  following  in 
imagination  the  successive  changes  in  his  own  body, 
through  every  loathsome  stage  of  decomposition, 
"weeks  and  days  and  months  after  death,"  till  the 
once  pampered  instrument  of  self  should  be  resolved 
into  its  native  dust  and  ashes.  Who  can  help  weeping 
over  this  spectacle  of  "  the  strong  man  brought  low ; " 
of  that  noble  intellect  and  heart  reduced  to  feed  on 
such  poor  Romish  garbage  I 

Through  this  whole  history,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
Bomish  pietism  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  idea  of  en- 
tire self-abnegation,  of  absolute  repose  in  God,  to  be 
gained  only  by  the  crucifixion  of  every  human  passion 
and  affection,  had  dawned  upon  his  storm-tossed  spirit, 
like  a  ray  from  heaven,  revealing  a  far-off  but  attain- 
able haven  of  rest  The  works  of  Madame  Guion,  and 
others  of  the  Quietistic  school,  became,  for  a  time,  his 
text-books  for  the  religious  lifb.     It  seemed  to  him, 

23 
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miu  guiaes  in  the  way  < 
path  itself  by  which  alone  sancti 
tainecl. 

His  inward  life,  at  this  perio 
The  Thbeefold  Cord,  a  tract 
tnbuted,  though  never  published,  i 
which  he  sought  to  bring  the  buI 
before  his  Christian  brethren.    1 
ten  little  production,  in  which  the 
sternest  ascetic  pietj  blend  with  tl 
of  evangelic  love  towards  Grod  ai 
oome  from  the  soul  of  PascaL    It 
as  characteristic  of  his  state  of  min 
God's  own  word  forms  no  part  of  tl 
offered  to  the  Christian  as  the  sore  i 
of  sanctification ;  while  "  the  inwa] 
sen  ted  as  the  highest,  the  immediat 
divine  wilL    This  could  not  have  h 
lier  or  the  later  periods  of  Jadson's 

The  question  will  naturallv  h^  oa 
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BBjy  result.  The  two  following  notes,  written  on  the 
second  and  third  anniversaries  of  his  wife's  death,  will 
be  the  most  appropriate  answer.  They  seem  to  me 
among  the  most  pathetic  expressions  of  '^  a  rooted  sor- 
row," ever  uttered  by  the  suffering  heart. 

Maulmain,  October  24,  1828. 
**  My  dear  Sisters  M.  and  A. :  You  see  from  the  date, 
that  it  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  triumph  of  death  over 
all  my  hopes  of  earthly  bliss.  I  have  this  day  moved  into  a 
small  cottage,  which  I  have  built  in  the  woods,  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  proves  a  stormy  evening ;  and  the  deso- 
lation around  me  accords  with  the  desolate  state  of  mv  own 
mind,  where  grief  for  the  dear  departed  combines  with  sor- 
row for  present  sin ;  and  my  tears  flow  at  the  same  time  over 
the  forsaken  grave  of  my  love,  and  over  the  loathsome  sep- 
ulchre of  my  own  heart 

October  24,  1829. 

"  And  now  the  third  anniversary  returns,  and  finds  me  in 
tiie  same  cottage,  except  it  has  been  removed  nearer  the  mis- 
BOQ  house,  to  make  way  for  a  government  building.  I  live 
alone.  When  I  wish  to  be  quite  so,  Mrs.  W.  sends  me  my 
food ;  at  other  times  I  am  within  the  sound  of  a  bell  that 
calls  me  to  meals. 

*  Blest  who,  far  from  all  mafikind, 
This  world's  shadows  left  behind. 
Hears  from  heaven  a  gentle  strain, 
Whispering  love,  and  loves  again.' 

Bnt  O,  that  strain  I  have  hitherto  listened  in  vain  to  hear,  or 
rather  have  not  listened  aright,  and  therefore  cannot  hear. 

**  Have  either  of  you  learned  the  art  of  real  communion 
with  Grod,  and  can  you  teach  me  the  first  principles  ?  God 
is  to  me  the  Great  Unknown.  I  believe  in  him,  but  I  find 
him  not" 


it.7  »>ay  uac'K  to  spiriiu; 

It  was  j»r()hal)ly  a  L'ra<lual  process  o 
ical     rcinviiroi'atioii,   in    a   fjrrat   dc;: 
himself.     Through  the  whole  course 
wc  may  so  call  it,  tlie  great  organs 
had  remained  unimpaired.     He  had 
a  moment,  that  his  austerities  had  i 
merit,  or  formed,  in  the  slightest  degi 
acceptance  with  Grod.     The  hand  o 
laxed  its  hold  upon  the  great  sacrifice 
all,  for  the  taking  away  of  sin.     Nc 
selfish  spirit  of  some  Romish  ascetics 
thoughts  on  his  own  inward  state,  mt 
ual  salvation  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
following    beautiful    passage,   from  * 
Cord,*'  is  a  true  picture  of  his  own 
this  season  of  spiritual  conflict  and  dai 

*'  The  third  is  the  cdM  of  doing  good,  1 
and  utility  to  the  rest  It  is  written  o 
he  he  wetU  about  doing  good.   Art  thoa  hi* 
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every  opportunity  of  doing  him  any  good,  either  of  a  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual  kind.  Comfort  him  in  trouble ;  relieve  hia 
wanta ;  instruct  his  ignorance ;  enlighten  his  darkness ;  warn 
him  of  his  danger ;  show  him  the  way  of  salvation  ;  persuade 
and  constrain  him  to  become  thy  fellow-traveller  in  that 
blessed  way.  Follow  him  with  all  offices  of  kindness  and 
love,  even  as  thou  wouldst  bo  pleased  to  have  another  do  to 
thee.  Bear  with  all  his  infirmities.  Be  not  weary  in  well- 
doing. Remember  that  thy  Saviour  bore  long  with  thee,  and 
IS  still  bearing  with  thee,  beyond  all  conception,  and  covering 
thy  pollution  with  the  robe  stained  with  his  own  blood,  that 
the  wrath  of  Grod  may  not  strike  thee.  And  when  he  thus 
forgives  thine  immense  debt,  canst  thou  not  bear  with  thy 
fellow-debtor  ? 

"  Do  good  to  the  Lord  thy  Saviour.  Is  he  far  beyond  thy 
reach  ?  True,  he  reigns  on  high ;  but  still  he  lives  in  all  his 
members.  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  As 
thoa  hast,  therefore,  opportunity,  do  good  unto  all  men, 
especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  As 
a  true  follower  of  Christ,  seek  not  thine  own  profit,  but  the 
profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved.  Since  Christ  has 
suffered,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
bat  have  eternal  life,  extend  thy  good  wishes  to  earth's  re- 
motest bounds  ;  and  wherever  a  human  being  exists,  let  thy 
prayers  and  thine  efforts  combine  to  bring  down  eternal 
blessings  on  his  beloved  soul.  But  let  the  members  of  the 
household  of  faith,  whatever  be  their  language,  country,  or 
religious  denomination,  share  in  thy  warmest  love.  Regard 
each  one  as  a  part  of  thine  own  dear  Saviour ;  and  be  as 
happy  to  wash  his  feet  as  if  they  were  the  feet  of  thy  Lord 
himself.  Remember  that,  notwithstanding  present  imperfec- 
tions, ye  are  hastening  to  be  united  to  one  another,  and  to 
Grod,  in  a  manner  most  ineffable,  even  as  God  is  in  Christ,  and 


out  a  l)Ott()in  or  a  shore." 

In  tli»'  r-oul  tlnj-^  vitally  united  to  tin 
iK-ss,  and  thus  oxercising  havK  in   pei 
goodness,  there  was  a  recuperative  ene 
hardly  fail  to  restore  healthy  action  th 
spiritual  coDStitutioD.     Whatever  was  i 
Ij  m  the  peculiar  phase  of  piety  which 
gradually  lost  itself  in  the  growth  of  a 
acter,  which,  in  just  proportions,  in  the 
of  its  rich  and  various  elements,  pres 
passed  example  of  Christian  manhood. 

Dr.  Judson  was  accustomed  to  refer 
as  one  from  which,  notwithstanding  it 
mbtakes,  he  had  derived  great  spiritual 
evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  his  whole  f 
tory.     How,  indeed,  could  it  have  be 

^  He  could  smile,  too,  at  its  eztniTsgances, 
proofs  that  they  were  tlio  mere  incidentals  of  a  t 
mental  di^ase,  and  no  exponents  of  his  real  ch« 
1846,  he  visited  Hamilton  TheoL  Seminnrv  fhm  ~ 
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Errors,  in  the  choice  of  some  of  the  methods,  could  not 
hinder  the  substantial  realization   of  what  he   sought 
with  such  intensity  of  desire,  —  the  more  perfect  con- 
formity of  his  nature  to  the  will  of  God.     The  bless- 
ing came,  indeed,  in  a  form  very  different  from  the  one 
expected  ;  instead  of  blissful  absorption  of  self  in  the 
glory  of  God,  an  increased  sense  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  infinite  and  holy,  and  the  sinful  and  finite  ; 
instead  of  the  conscious  triumph  over  human  frailty, 
the  perception  in  himself  of  new  depths  of  innate  de- 
pravity and  loathsomeness.     From  this  humbling  ex- 
perience, he  rose  into  a  new  stage  of  spiritual  life. 
Then,  truly,  he  began  to  lose  sight  of  himself,  and  to 
find  his  all  in  God ;  and,  with  a  depth   of  meaning 
never  felt  before,  to  ".count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord." 
The  life  which  developed  itself  out  of  tlfis  new  inward 
state,  bears  no  trace  of  the  spirit  of  asceticism.     A 
more  beautiful  example  has  seldom  been  witnessed,  of 
that  true  mastery  over  the  world,  which,  while  it  ren- 
ders the  higher  nature  independent  of  the  earthly  and 
perishable,  permits  the  acceptance  of  every  gift  of  God 
with  confiding  thankfulness.     His  heart  opened,  with 
childlike  freshness,  to  all  the  solaces  with  which  a  Fath- 
er's goodness  had  smoothed  the  path  of  his  pilgrim- 
age.    His  social  affections,  once  so  sternly  repressed, 


^ 


I  depth    and    delicacy    of    sentiment, 

peculiar  grace    to   his    life  of  seven 
labors. 

As  early  as  1830,  the  date  of  his 
to  Prome  and  Rangoon,  we  perceii 
vigor,  cheerfulness,  and  freedom,  i 
journals.  After  his  marriage,  four 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  wido 
man,  the  change  is  still  more  marked, 
loveliness  of  character  which  distingv 
Mrs.  Judson,  joined  with  her  excelle 
vent  pietj,  most  happily  adapted  he 
panion  of  this  period  of  his  life.  An< 
on,  and  childi^n  were  once  more  pla 
those  little  ties  of  earthly  affectior 
thought  severed  forever,  bound  thems 
his  heart,  and  claimed  from  him  ono 
ticipation  in  the  wholesome,  common 
ares  of  life.     The  letters  belonging  tc 
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public  labors  show,  that  they  are  no  necessary  hin- 
drance to  the  most  faithlul  and  succctjsful  prosecution 
of  a  great  life-work. 

In  some  respects,  Dr.  ^Judson  never  changed  the 
views,  and  the  strict  habits  of  life,  adopted  during  the 
period  just  reviewed.  His  standard  of  Christian  self- 
denial,  illustrated  in  his  own  severe  frugality,  and  his 
persistent  withdrawal  from  English  society,  was,  by 
many,  deemed  unnecessarily  rigid  and  exacting,  and 
sometimes  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  singularity. 
He  maintained,  too,  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  unconditional  submission,  without  restlessness,  im- 
patience, or  effort  to  escape  the  trial,  with  which  a 
Christian  should  receive  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  betraying,  it  might  be  thought,  a  continued  bias 
of  mind  towards  the  peculiar  notions  of  Quietism. 
But  his  life,  as  now  laid  open  in  his  private  correspond- 
ence, and  his  domestic  history,  reveals  a  character  re- 
markably free  both  from  eccentricity  and  austerity ;  a 
character  singular  only  in  its  wonderful  gifts,  and  in 
the  all-pervading  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  New 
Testament  piety,  —  supreme  love  to  God,  and  unlim- 
ited devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

MISSIONARY   LABORS   IN   PROME  AND   BANOOOK. 

T<j  do  full  justice  to  Dr.  Judson's  character,  the 
record  of  his  abundant  labors  during  the  period  em- 
bnicod  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  should  be  placed 
in  immediate  connection  with  them.  Within  the  two 
years  following  his  removal  to  Maulmain,  he  had 
gathered,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wade,  a  church  of 
fifty  native  members ;  most  of  whom  adorned  their 
])rofession  by  a  consistent  Christiaq  life.  Not  a  few  of 
tlu^m  had  endured,  with  steadfast  meekness,  opposition^ 
reviling>,  and  bitter  persecution,  for  the  name  of  Christ. 
'^  The  husband  had  risen  up  against  his  wife,  and  the 
wife  against  her  husband ;  parents  against  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  against  their  parents."  Only  a  few 
of  the  many  interesting  cases  can  be  briefly  noted  here. 
One  man,  on  the  return  of  his  wife  after  her  baptism, 
tore  their  infant  child  from  her  breast,  and  pursued  her 
through  the  streets  with  a  knife.  The  brother  of  the 
first  native  chief  of  the  place,  was  among  the  converts; 
a  man  of  most  respectable  standing,  of  ready  eloquencey 
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and  great  activity  of  mind,  who,  after  carefully  examin- 
ing the  systems  of  Boodh,  of  Brahma,  and  of  Mahomet, 
had  at  length  found  rest  for  his  soul  in  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  persecution  he  encountered,  in  professing 
his  faith,  was  appalling.  All  his  relatives  rose  up 
against  him.  His  wife  sued  for  a  divorce ;  and  his 
brother  declared  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would 
wash  out  the  family  disgrace  in  his  blood.  A  vener- 
able matron,  past  fourscore,  though  bitterly  opposed  by 
her  family,  on  whom  she  was  entirely  dependent,  was 
seen  "  hazarding  the  loss  of  a  respectable,  comfortable 
situation,  the  loss  of  character,  the  loss  of  a  shelter  for 
her  gray  head,"  and  "  with  tottering  steps,  bending 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  doing  homage  to  the  King 
of  kings  in  the  baptismal  stream."  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  also  was  perfected  praise.  A 
little  girl,  eight  years  old,  is  mentioned  as  among  the 
clearest  cases  of  conversion.  She  also  received  bap- 
tism, though  under  a  threat  from  an  elder  brother  that 
he  would  beat  her  to  death.  Several  others,  not  much 
older,  resisted,  in  the  strength  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
the  most  urgent  persuasions  and  threats  of  their  hea- 
then parents ;  and,  after  baptism,  endured  in  silent 
submission,  the  most  outrageous  and  abusive  treatment 
There  was  witnessed,  too,  in  several  cases,  the  miracle 
of  the  lion  changed  into  the  lamb;  the  most  violent 
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prr.-LMiitors,  who  had  breathed  out  threatenings  and 
.^);m  filter  n'^aiiist  the  disciples,  won,  by  their  ChrisUan 
iiiLM  kijt  s  and  love,  to  listen,  to  repent,  and  to  rejoice 
witli  tln'iii  in  a  common  Saviour. 

Such  ^^as  the  second  Christian  church  which,  with 
tiic  aid  of  his  iaithfiil  co-laborers,  Mr.  Judson  had 
}>lnnt(-d  in  l^urmah.  It  was  one  of  his  greatest  trials, 
a>  ha-  ])vvn  before  noticed,  to  be  obliged,  by  his  duties 
a-  a  translator,  to  fon'go  his  ardent  desire  of  devoting 
hirn>('lf  exclusively  to  direct  missionary  labor.  "Hap- 
})}•/'  he  (^xclaims,  "is  the  missionary,  who  finds  the 
Jjil)lL'  ready  translated  to  his  hands  ! "  The  longing  to 
]>r(>a('h  the  gospel  was  like  a  fire  in  his  bones.  It  is 
.<urj)ri?ing  to  see  how  much  this  strong  impulse  accom- 
plisiied  in  the  way  of  evangelical  labor,  without  neglect 
ot'  the  work  of  the  study.  His  chosen  recreation  from 
this  toil,  was  a  missionary  excursion  into  some  unex- 
l)lured  Held,  where  he  could  proclaim  the  glad  tidings 
to  ears  tjjai  never  before  had  heard  the  joyful  sound. 
Sometimes,  when  he  could  not  quit  his  pen,  he  would 
gather  up  his  literary  apparatus,  and,  taking  with  him 
a  i'ew  native  assistants,  repair  to  some  lonely  outpost, 
wlitre  Ik;  could  at  least  send  out  his  messengers  into 
the  liigliways  and  hedges,  and  be  ready,  if  inquirers 
should  present  themselves,  to  direct  them  in  the  way  of 
salvation. 
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His  visit  to  Prome,  a  populous  ancient  city,  lying  on 
the  Irrawaddy,  half-way  between  Rangoon  and  Ava,  a 
place  where  the  foot  of  a  missionary  had  never  trod 
before,  is  among  the  most  apostolic  pass^iges  in  his  his- 
tory. The  account  is  given  in  the  following  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Maulmain :  — 

"  I  proceed,  accordingly,  to  give  you  some  account  of  my 
adventures  since  leaving  Rangoon  on  the  29th  of  last  month. 
The  afternoon  of  that  day,  we  reached  Tix-thect,  twelve  or 
fiileen  miles  distant,  and,  the  tide  being  against  us,  we  re- 
mained there  several  hours.  I  went  ou  shore,  entered  into 
conversation  with  several,  and  gave  awav  a  dozen  of  the  old 
tracts ;  and  it  was  amusing  and  gratifying  to  see  the  groups 
of  boatmen,  about  sunset,  employed  in  reading  and  listening 
to  the  truth ;  and  some  would  be  constantly  coming  to  our 
boat  for  a  tract.  I  could  have  given  away  a  hundred  to 
advantage ;  for,  though  the  village  contains  but  very  few 
houses,  it  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  multitud^^of  small 
trading  boats.  At  midnight,  we  reached  the  cluster  of  villages 
about  Pau-Ung,  coutaining,  I  should  suppose,  a  population  as 
large  as  that  of  llangoon.  In  the  morning,  I  went  on  shore 
at  Kat-tee-yah,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  preaching  to 
little  assemblies,  and  distributed  about  thirty  of  the  old  cate- 
chism. I  could  have  given  away  two  hundred  with  perl'ect 
ease,  and  to  the  greatest  advanta;:c ;  for  they  would  have 
spread  from  this  central  platHJ  into  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  way  to  produce  a  few  tracts  or  catechisms,  and  after 
reading  and  talking  a  little,  and  getting  the  company  to  feel 
kindly,  I  offer  one  to  the  most  attentive  auditor  present ;  and 
on  showing  some  reluctance  to  give  to  every  person,  and  on 
making  them  promise  to  read  attentively,  and  consider,  and 
pray,  they  get  furious  to  obtain  a  tract;  many  bands  are 
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I  '  v  -::\:  ijc-d  out,  and  *  Give  me  one,  give  me  one/  re- 
.-  ■;  .  i^  I  -III  ;ill  ^idos.  On  the  31st,  we  reached  Gnettong, 
:.•  :  .•  J  i;  rivt-r.  Just  became  cnjrajred  with  a  few  peo- 
:;.c  iii'iater  of  our  boat  concluded  to  proceed  fur- 
1:.' :•.     <!;•.••   awav  two  tracts.     One  of  them  fell  into  the 

m 

li"!  i>  •■:  '\  p'^ju'ctable  elderly  man,  who,  having  read  part 
I  '  1  .  !.  A'«l  u<,  in  a  smill  boat,  to  ask  for  something  more; 
.i':!]  I  J  I'..-  iiini  a  copy  of  Matthew.  Just  at  dark,  reached 
y.ii.-j-  •  -I-  ui-vah.  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  river,  the  Ir- 
r.ivv  .1'  .  litiv  or  sixtv  niilos  from  Ranjioon, 

••  \\i[-  M-vrral  days  at\er  entering  the  Irrawady,  I  did  noth- 
iiiL'  SI  ;ir.  «Iv,  on  account  of  the  rairiv  weather  and  other  un- 
i'i\orahlc  circumstances.  At  llcn-tha-dah,  ninety  miles  from 
liiM-oon,  I  walked  through  the  place,  though  it  was  very 
vrt.  and  ^^1ve  away  a  few  tracts.  Moung  Kn  found  some 
rcl  itioDs  on  shore,  at  whose  house  he  and  another  of  the  di^ 
ciplfs  >lri»t ;  and  they  did  tfomething  in  the  evening. 

*•  riic  ni;,'ht  of  the  Gth  of  June  we  spent  at  Yay-gcn,  a 
pretty  lar^c  village,  just  below  Ka-noung,  on  the  opposite 
hide  of  tht;  river.  Here  the  native  country'  of  the  tamarind- 
tree  toniiiienccs,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  high  and 
p]<>asant,  nature  assumes  a  more  interesting  and  commanding 
aspect,  and,  at  this  distance,  even  the  character  of  the  people 
always  soems  to  me  to  be  a  little  more  elevated.  Immedi- 
ately on  landing  1  went  through  the  place,  but  without  any 
success,  and  was  just  (K)ming  olF,  when  I  descried  Moung  Ing, 
with  half  a  dozen  about  him.  I  drew  near,  and  very  soon 
had  a  lariio  and  respectable  assembly,  to  whom  I  held  forth, 
and  distributed  about  thirty  tracts  and  catechisms.  Several 
])ursued  us  to  the  boat,  and  begged  very  hard ;  and  we  con- 
tinued to  give  away  to  small  parties  who  came  in  succesiioni 
and  occupietl  an  empty  boat  which  lay  between  as  and  the 
shore,  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  our  captain  pushed  off 
into  the  river,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance.    UoweTer,  it 
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•would  not  answer ;  for  they  came  to  the  shore,  and  called 
out ;  *  Teacher,  are  you  asleep  ?  AVe  want  a  writinjx  to  get 
by  heart.'  And,  on  being  promised  one,  it*  they  would  come 
and  get  it,  they  contrived  to  ymsh  oil'  a  long  canoe  which  lay 
between  us  and  the  s<iid  enij)ty  boat,  and  got  so  near  that 
they  could  reach  a  paper  stuck  in  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
This  continued  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Once,  during  the 
evening,  our  captain  went  on  shore ;  and  he  said  that  in  al- 
most every  house  there  wiis  some  one  at  a  lamp,  reading 
aloud  one  of  our  papers.  1  felt  some  desire  to  j)ray  that  it 
might  not  be  all  in  vain.  It  cost  us  not  less  than  sixty  tracts 
and  catechisms.  Write  to  Maulmain  for  several  hundred, 
and  ask  brother  Bennett  to  get  ready  to  print  another  edition. 
I  have  already  given  away  one  quarter  of  my  whole  stock ; 
and  I  shall  have  to  send  to  you  for  a  supply  before  long. 

"  We  passed  the  large  towns  of  Ka-noung,  Myan-oung,  and 
Kyan-gen,  without  being  able  to  do  any  thing,  liut  at  Kyee- 
thai,  a  pretty  large  place,  1  went  on  shore,  and  got  the  start 
of  the  boat  by  about  an  hour,  which  time  I  improved  under  a 
ihed,  in  tlie  midst  of  an  attentive  crowd.  I  gave  away  sev- 
eral tracts.  Some  of  the  people  tbllowed  me  to  the  boat,  beg- 
ging the  captain  to  stay  all  night.  And  after  we  had  pushed 
off,  a  little  Ixjat  pursued  us,  with  a  small  olVcring  of  rice  and 
beans,  begging  another  tract.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
arrived  at  Shway-doung,  one  of  the  most  populous  places  in 
the  country.  Above  Shway-douug,  we  came  to  the  llourish- 
ing  villages  of  Pyouk-tsik  and  Mendai,  divided  by  a  small 
creek.  The  latter  is  our  captain's  home,  and  he  wished  to 
stay  a  day  or  two,  before  going  to  Prome,  which  is  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  The  people  at  Mendai  seemed  disposed  to 
cavil,  and  some  of  them  treated  me  rather  uncivilly.  I  gave 
away  not  many  tracts.  Moung  Ing  went  out  to  Mcn-yoo-ah, 
near  which  is  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Toung-dwen 
teacher,  th<^  head  of  a  sect  of  heretics  in  this  part  of  the 


«^  V  wiiipiiiiK'ii  vy  , 

of  Mouiii;  LoM^,  thu  oin'-cytil  ini'taiihy.-i 
tioiK'ii  ill  the  aiiii<'il>  of  tile  Kaiii:oi>n  lni^^io 
hersolt'  a  (.'hrl.«»tlaii,  aii«l  oim*  Mali  rin;z. 
quiror.      Thi'se  women  all  bi*;rjJft*(l  iiu'  to  : 
tbuy  could  return  and  consult  their  male 
it  would  not  be  better  to  invite  me  to  a 
at  once,  without  proceeding  to  Prome.     S 
they  went  olT.     In  the  afternoon  of  that  d 
ed  cayat  on  shore.     One  man  appeared 
But  there  were  many  cavillers,  and  some  < 
At  night  the  women  came  back,  and  with 
that  the  chief  men  of  the  village  were  afn 
foreigner,  lest,  in  case  of  war  with  the  £i 
be  involved.     The  next  morning  the  wife  c 
these  parts,  having  hoard  of  me,  sent  to  th< 
several  other  people  also  came  on  the  same 
left  the  place,  which  we  did  about  noon  ;  i 
wind  being  contrary,  we  reached  this  place 
dre<l  and  seventy  miles  from  liangoon.    1 1 
Mr.  M.,  the  only  European  residing  here 
me  to  stay  with  him  a  few  days,  until  I  < 
The  next  morning  I  left  the  boat,  and  repa 
Ue  immediately  took  me  to  the  governess  o 
husband  has  lately  been  summoned  to  Ara. 
I  found  the  denutv  rmv«i*»»»«-  — -' 
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to  be  let,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  people  are  afraid  to 
have  any  connection  with  a  foreigner.  Ever  since  IMajor 
Burney  passed  up  to  Ava,  the  country  has  been  full  of  all 
manner  of  rumors  and  fears.  The  very  face  of  a  white  man 
spreads  general  alarm.  Mr.  M.  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
spy,  though  nothing  can  be  more  false ;  and  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  put  liim  in  confinement.  I  find  that  the  same  sus- 
picion is  generally  felt  towards  me.  1  foresee  that  people 
will  be  afraid  to  come  near  me,  and  that  my  usefulness  here 
will,  on  that  account,  be  greatly  impeded.  Add  to  this  that 
the  town  has  been  so  dreadfully  oppressed  to  pay  their  con- 
tingeitt  of  the  government  debt,  that  poverty,  distress, 
and  terror  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Ilowever,  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  have  sometimes  been  built  in  troublous 
times. 

"  Failing  in  my  attempt  to  hire  a  house,  I  went  in  search 
of  a  vacant  spot  to  build  on.  Fell  in  with  two  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  place,  and  had  a  little  friendly  conversation. 
Found,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  an  old,  dismantled  zayat,  in 
front  of  a  pagoda,  with  a  little  vacant  ground  around  it. 
Went  to  the  deputy  governor,  presented  him  with  a  tract, 
and  warned  him  not  to  be  intoxicated  with  worldly  splendor^ 
for  life  was  short,  &c.  He  read  part  of  the  tract,  and  said 
that  my  words  were  very  proper.  One  of  my  people  re- 
spectfully requested  leave  to  repair  the  old  zayat  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kalah  pong-gyee,  until  he  shoulU  proceed  to 
Ava.  The  governor  was  disposed  to  be  kind ;  but  fearing.  I 
suppose,  for  the  reasons  alx)ve  mentioned,  to  do  any  thing  on 
his  own  responsibility,  said  that  he  would  bring  forward  my 
business  in  the  court  house,  the  next  day,  before  the  assem- 
bled authorities  of  the  place. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  however,  nothing  was  done 

the  next  day  ;  and,  it  being  Lonl's  day,  I  stiiyed  at  home,  had 

QBoal  worship  with  my  people,  and  tried  to  study  patience 

24 
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aii'l  Thomas  \  Kcmpis  in  the  shattered  house  that  Mr.  M. 
(»; ciipirs.  with  tlic  rain  beating  in  on  every  side. 

••  Oil  M()M<lav,  thiit  is,  yesiterdav,  I  went  invself  to  the 
( ouK  Iiuiix-,  and  found  tlie  ma<;istrates  assembled,  ca<.di  sit- 
tliiir  at  hl>  i)(;>t,  in  Burman  style,  and  the  deputy  governor 
in  ihv  i»'ntri'.  He  pretended  not  to  see  or  know  ine.  I 
^v.iiti'l  Mtnii'  time,  and  in  an  interval  of  business  addressed 
^uuu'  ot'  thi'  iuferior  magistrates.  An  impiiry  rose  who  I 
Mas,  and  what  1  wanted.  The  deputy  governor  began  slyly 
to  as-ist  mr ;  and,  after  eonsiderable  eonvei-sation,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  old  zayat,  and  repair  it  for  my  present  resi- 
dence. From  the  court  house  I  went  to  survey  n^'  new  estate. 
1  find  it  to  ]>e  Ibrty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.  The 
]>osis  and  the  main  parts  of  the  roof  and  floor,  being  of  teak^ 
are  still  ixtant  ;  but  it  is  all  overgrown  with  wild  creepers, 
and  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  venerable  ruin.  It  stands 
on  holy  <:iound,  occupying  one  corner  of  the  inclosurc  of  a 
pa^roihi;  whieh  corner  I  am  to  surround  with  a  fence,  and 
thn>  have  an  inelosure  about  four  times  larger  than  the  ruin 
its<lt'.  This  morning  I  am  sending  out  people  to  beg  mate- 
rials and  en<;agc  workmen  to  make  the  place  habitable  ai 

so<;ii  as  possible." 

"  Pkome,  June  26, 1880. 

^'DicAii  Bkkthren  and  Sisters:  To-day  I  have  taken 
possession  of  the  old  zayat  allowed  me  by  goTemment,  ai 
stated  in  my  hist.  Part  of  it  we  have  inclosed  in  rooms,  and 
the  other  part  we  have  left  open  ibr  the  reception  of  com- 
pany. *Se\eral  people  accosted  us,  as  they  passed:  '  8o  yea 
have  moved,  have  you  ?  We  shall  come  and  see  you  before 
l()n«r.*  There  are  at  present  no  hopeful  inquirers;  but  some 
\isitor.s  fi'om  Mcn-dai  and  Mcn-yoo-ah  approximate  towards 
that  eharaeler. 

**  June  27,  Lord's  day.    After  usual  worship  with  the  dit- 
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ciples,  I  went  to  spend  the  day,  it  being  Burman  day  of  wor- 
ship, at  the  great  Shway  San-<lau  pagoda,  which  is  the  same 
to  Prome  that  Shway  Da-gong  is  to  liangoon,  and  Kyaik 
Thanlan  to  Maulmain.  The  zayat  which  we  occupied  had 
many  visitors,  and  some  heard  with  attention. 

"  July  2.  A  great  cliange  has  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  government  people  towards  me.  Satan  has  industriously 
circulated  a  report  that  I  am  a  spy  in  pay  of  the  British. 
Last  night  the  deputy  governor  sent  to  inquire  my  name  and 
title.  This  morning  I  waited  on  him,  and  on  the  lady  gov- 
erness, but  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at  both  places. 
The  deputy  governor  is  probably  reporting  me  to  Ava ;  and 
what  the  consequences  will  be,  I  know  not.  Several  visitors, 
who  began  to  listen  with  some  favorable  disposition,  have 
suddenly  fallen  off.     To-day  I  have  had  no  company  at  all. 

"  July  3.  Pastor  Ing  returned  from  a  visit  to  Men-yoo-ah. 
He  says  that  the  same  suspicion  is  spreading  all  over  the 
country.  Even  the  women  mentioned  in  my  last,  were  afraid 
to  liave  any  communication  with  him.  By  forcing  his  way, 
be  managed  to  sleep  two  nights  at  the  house  of  the  Toung- 
dwen  teacher,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  and  his 
people  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  teacher,  though 
not  a  regular  Boodhist,  feels  his  consequence,  as  the  head  of 
a  sect,  and  is  perhaps  as  far  from  candid  consideration  as  the 
most  bigoted  priest  Pastor  Ing  says  that  the  country'  is  full 
of  villages,  and  there  is  some  disposition  to  listen  to  religion, 
put  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  if  I  should 
make  tlie  tour  of  these  parts,  as  I  had  some  intention  of 
doing,  there  is  not  a  house  where  the  owner  would  dare  to 
ask  me  to  sit  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  door. 

"  Feel  extremely  dejected  this  evening.  Never  so  heartily 
willing  to  enter  into  my  rest,  yet  willing  to  offer,  and  I  do, 
with  some  peculiar  feelings,  offer  my  poor  life  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  do  and  to  suffer  whatever  he  shall  appoint, 


teacher  firet. 

"July  4,  Lord's  day.     Another  Burnian 
and  a  jjmat  day,  bring  the  first  day  of  lent, 
continues  three  months.     Ailer  usual  worsh 
throagfa  the  place.    All  smiles  and  looks 
pasnd  awaj;  people  Tiew  nfte  with  an  evil 
tbflir  dogs  to  bark  at  me  QDchecked.    Near  i 
the  layats  were  crowded  with  derooi-laoad ' 
ftmd  a  Tacant  place  under  a  shed  faoilfe  off 
idolt  Udf  sitting  down'on  the  ground,  I  held 
■nidi  paxtieii  who  came  aroond  in 
pmf ,  also,  morning  and  evenings  at 
hope  tiiat  two  persons  have  this  day  ohteinad  t 
of  the  way  of  salvatkm  through  a  crucified  8i 
is  really  affecting  to  see  a  poor  nadve  when  hi 
pineh  of  truth.    On  one  side  he  sees  heU ;  os 
ridienley  reproach,  confisoatioa  of  goods^  inpi 
death. 

M  July  7.  Monng  A,  (me  of  the  penena  Is 
eomes  oTciy  day.  He  seems  to  be  quile  t^ 
Christian  religion,  but  says  he  cannot  think  of 
mtil  the  learned  and  the  great  lead  the  waj. 

**  July  8.  Many  visitors  through  the  d^,  k 
of  a  ftstifal  held,  in  the  vicinity.  MouiigAbi 
decidedly  for  Christ 
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cessfully  engaged  in  another  quarter,  and  [Moung  En  had 
some  company  at  home.  I  presume  that  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
people  have  this  day  heard  the  gospel  intelligibly,  who  never 
heard  it  before. 

"July  10.  The  same  as  yesterday,  except  that,  being  ill, 
I  left  the  zavat  about  noon.  Moung  A  was  with  me  in  the 
afternoon.  His  case  is  becoming  extremely  interesting.  Ho 
is  a  bright  young  man,  with  a  small  family,  Ibrmerly  belonged 
to  Caesar's  household,  and  bore  a  considerable  title,  which 
was  forfeited  through  false  accusation.  He  began  last  night 
to  pray  to  the  eternal  God. 

"July  11,  Lord's  day.  Several  came  in  during  worship, 
and  behaved  decently,  though  they  would  not  put  themselves 
into  a  devotional  posture,  or  join  in  the  responses.  One 
man,  in  particular,  professed  to  be  excessively  delighted  with 
the  new  and  wonderful  things  which  he  had  heard.  Moung 
A  present  at  evening  worship,  but  he  remains  in  a  very  crit- 
ical state.  No  wine  to  be  procured  in  this  place,  on  which 
account  we  are  unable  to  unite  with  the  other  churches,  tliis 
day,  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

"July  12.  A  Bumian  day  of  worship.  In  the  morning, 
received  private  information  that  the  deputy  governor,  as  I 
conjectured,  did  actually  report  me  to  Ava.  If  any  order  be 
given  immediately,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  may 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Felt  rather  deject- 
ed, but  endeavored  to  put  my  trust  in  Goil,  an<l  resolve  to 
work  while  the  day  lasts.  The  zayats  being  all  full  of  wor- 
shippers, I  took  my  seat  on  a  brick  under  the  shed  over  the 
great  idol,  and,  from  morning  till  night,  crowd  succeeded 
crowd.  Some  became  outrageously  angry,  and  some  listened 
with  delight.  *  Some  said.  He  is  a  good  man  ;  but  others 
said.  Nay,  he  deceiveth  the  people.'  About  noon,  hoanl 
Moung  Dway's  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  idol.  Pastor 
Ing  was  busy  in  another  quarter.    At  home,  Moung  £u  re- 
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r.ivfMl  a  visit  from  M}'at-pTOO,  one  of  the  two  persons  men- 
tion.m1  oil  tlu'  4th.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  a  little  deaf, 
Miy  tlmitl  and  rt'tiring.  My  expectations  of  him  are  not 
«li>  i''!M,liii,  •!.  He  savs  that  he  thinks  this  is  the  true  relijiion, 
an<i  i:m'  only  one  that  provides  a  way  of  escai)e  from  hell,  of 
^vlli;  h  \u'  \<  exceedingly  afraid,  in  consequence  of  his  many, 
mail}-  -ins. 

"July  13.  Took  up  my  position  at  my  favorite  za^'at.  It 
sriii-1-  at  the  crossing  of  two  great  roads,  the  one  leading 
tVom  ilie  river  si<le  to  Shwav  San-dau,  and  the  other  from 
tin'  \n\\u  U)  the  place  of  burying,  or  rather  burning,  the 
(It-ad.  Several  funeral  processions  pass  everj*  (hiy,  and  many 
of  the  fnllnwers,  in  going  or  returning,  stop  at  my  zayat  to 
re«5i.  T(>Hlay  there  was  a  funeral  of  distinction,  and  all  the 
oflicers  of  jjovernment,  with  their  n»spective  suites,  attended. 
In  (ons^equenee  of  this,  the  crowd  around  me  was  greater 
tlian  ever,  before.  But  they  were  not  hearers  of  the  right 
stamp.  Mi)st  of  them,  being  adherents  of  government,  were 
rudf,  insolent,  and  wickeil  in  the  extreme.  A  few  consider- 
ate  ])ersnns  remained  till  night,  particularly  one  man,  oa 
%v}K)>e  ari'ount  T  also  remained,  though  dreadi'ully  exhausted. 
He  has  been  with  me  two  days,  and  I  have  a  little  hope  that 
he  b(^^ins  to  feel  the  force  of  truth. 

"July  14.  Another  day  of  hard  conflict  The  enemj 
bejrins  to  be  alarmed,  and  his  forces  come  on  fresh  and  fierce, 
while  we,  few  in  number,  have  to  sustain  the  combat  withoat 
any  human  reinforcement.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
fle>h  is  weak.  At  night  felt  an  entire  prostration  of  strength, 
iio  much  so  that  I  was  unable  to  go  through  with  the  evening 
service  as  usual." 

"*  Prome,  August  28,  1830. 

^'])f\r  Brethren  and  Sistkrs:  Tired  of  minuting 
down  tlie  events  of  each  day,  I  have  written  nothing  rince 
my  last  date,  July  16.    My  time  hai  been  spent  in  the 
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"Why  as  stated  in  tho  first  part  of  that  month.  At  one  period, 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  roused  to  listen  to  the  news  of 
an  eternal  God,  the  mistiion  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  tlirou«j;h  his  atonement. 
A  considerable  proi)ortion  of  the  hearers  became  favor- 
ably dis{)Oi^d.  At  length  the  enemy  assumed  a  threatening 
aspect ;  the  poor  people  became  frightened ;  many  sent  back 
the  tracts  they  had  received;  and  there  was  a  general  fall- 
ing off  at  the  zayats.  I  was  summoned  to  undergo  a  long 
examination  at  the  court  house,  not,  howevef,  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  concerning  all  my  past  lite  since  I  have  been 
in  Burmah.  The  result  was  forwarded  to  Ava.  The  magis- 
trates still  preserve  a  perfect  neutrality,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  absence  of  the  governor.  At  Ava,  I  have  been  regarded 
MS  a  suspicious  character,  ever  since  I  deserted  them  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  went  over  to  the  British.  I  know  not 
irhat  impressions  the  governor  of  this  place  will  there  re- 
.ceive,  or  how  he  will  feel  towards  me,  when  he  is  informed 
of  the  noise  I  have  made  in  Prome  during  his  absence." 

"Below  Prome,  September  18,  1830. 

"Afloat  on  my  own  little  boat,  manned  by  none  other  than 
my  three  disciples,  I  take  leave  of  Prome  and  her  towering 
god  Shway  San-dau,  at  whose  base  I  have  been  laboring, 
with  not  the  kindest  intentions,  for  the  last  three  months  and 
a  half.  Too  firmly  founded  art  thou,  old  pile,  to  be  over- 
thrown just  at  present;  but  the  children  of  those  who  now 
plaster  thee  with  gold,  will  yet  pull  thee  down,  nor  leave  one 
brick  upon  another. 

"  The  government  writer,  Moung  Kywet-nee,  who  recom- 
menced visiting  us  a  few  days  ago,  has  been  hanging  about 
us  for  two  hours,  lamenting  our  departure ;  and  he  is  now 
sitting  alone  at  the  water's  edge,  looking  after  our  boat  as  it 
floats  down  the  stream.    *  Mark  me  as  your  disciple ;  I  pra^ 


\J  I  111.^       •!«'«        ^ 


'•  Tip*   •'Un   is   just    ^••tlinj'.      \\  «•    coul 
nM"l\"  i;i:lli-i*  l:i  tin-  "l.iy:  au'l.  ;\-  it   :s  S 
iiitt'i.il  i<»  ji;-.)  (Ill   .'i'    l!ii'   ;i<  Mt'M-(l  li,  in 
J.o:<i's  «ia\  tlu'ir.      I'Ihtl'  is  no  period  o 
that  1  roview  with  moi'O  satisfaction,  or,  i 
satisfaction,  than  my  sojourn  in  Pronie.    ' 
ed  several  In  i  ml  red  years  before  the  Chru 
hoir  many  ajres  liiive  tlie  successive  pt^nc 
inhabitants  lived  and  died,  without  the  t 
of  the  Great  Eternal,  and  the  only  way 
ho  has  provided !   At  length,  in  the  year  1 
that  a  missionary  of  the  cross  should  sit 
of  the  city,  and  from  day  to  day,  for  ab 
should  pour  forth  divine  truth  in  language 
quent  an<l  aecc})table,  was  at  least  intollij 
What  a  wonderful  phenomenon  must  this  I 
tial  beings,  who  gaze  ujion  the  works  anc 
God  in  this  lower  world!    It  was  ncccssi 
pKshment  of  the  divine  purpose,  that,  afler 
of  darkness,  there  should  be  such  an  exl 
has  been  made,  and  no  more.     Thousam 
€rod  who  never,  nor  their  ancestors,  hea 
qucntly,  in  passing  through  the  streets,  a 
seat  in  the  zayats,  I  have  felt  such  a  solei 
my  spirit,  as  almost  Dro  von  tori  »««  ^ — 
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than  has  been  done  ?  Though  warned  and  entreated,  they 
have  wilfully,  obstinately,  and  blasphemously  refused  to  lis- 
ten. But,  blessed  be  God,  there  are  some  whose  faces  I  ex- 
pect to  see  at  the  ri<^lit  hand  of  the  great  Judge.  The  young 
man  just  mentioned,  the  carpenter,  Moung  Shway-hlali,  a 
poor  man,  by  n.ime  Moung  Oo,  in  addition  to  some  others 
mentioned  in  former  letters,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  they 
have  received  the  truth  in  good  and  honest  hearts.  Many 
also  there  are  who  have  become  so  far  enlightened,  that  I  am 
sure  they  never  can  bow  the  knee  to  Shway  San-dau,  with- 
out a  distressing  conviction  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  way. 
Farewell  to  thee,  Prome  !  Willingly  would  I  have  spent  my 
last  breath  in  thee  and  for  thee.  But  thv  sons  a»k  me  not 
to  stay ;  and  I  must  preach  the  gospel  to  other  cities  also,  for 
therefore  am  I  sent.  Read  the  five  hundred  tracts  th^  1 
have  left  with  thee.  Pray  to  the  God  and  Saviour  that  I 
have  told  thee  of.  And  if  hereafter  thou  call  me,  though  in 
the  lowest  whisper,  and  it  reach  me  in  the  very  extremities 
of  the  empire,  I  will  joyfully  listen,  and  come  back  to  thee." 

Who  can  doubt  that,  while  Kincaid  is  gathering  in 
the  glorious  harvest  in  that  ancient  seat  of  idolatry,  he 
that  then  sowed  in  tears,  and  he  that  now  reaps,  are 
rejoicing  together  ? 

Being  driven  from  Prome  by  the  jealousy  of  the  im- 
perial government,  he  returned  to  Rangoon,  where, 
finding  no  missionary  on  the  groimd,  he  remained 
through  the  next  ten  months,  chiefly  occupied  with  his 
translation.  An  interesting  picture  of  him,  at  that 
time,  is  furnished  by  Miss  Roberts,  a   distinguished 
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nh.I  li,.,iii,.-  i1l,,i  til.'  jii-tiv  ,>l,l.r,,l,-.l 
gii,..l  .Mr.  Ju(l*ou,  n;i«  slill  tli.-r,>,  with  i 
ei'utiii^  his  '  1a1x>r  of  lovi:,'  in  tlm  co 

formisd  oursclrca  that  a  vjait  from  En 
not  bti  [luemcil  a  illsagrceable  intnuion 
and  myself,  immediately  proceeded  to  ' 
"  It  waa  a  Burman  habitatioD,  to  whicl 
k  ladder ;  and  we  entered  a  large,  low  i 
lik6  a  trnp-door.  The  beama  on  the  i 
and  tbe  window  frames  were  open,  aftei 
man  houses.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
of  a  room,  a  few  stools,  aud  a  desk,  with 
neatly  arrangi'd  on  one  side.  We  we: 
irere  moit  anxious  to  bear  nil  that  the  go 
vlio,  in  a  rc«g[icd  tone,  s|)oke  of  hit  depi 
ncr  nhich  plainly  showcil  ho  had  get  h 
alone  true  joy  can  bo  foun<l,'  He  dwelt 
on  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  tbo  Bu 
had  completed  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
fiud  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  will  of  I 
to  call  him  In  !"•  - — '-  --■ 
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their  evening  round,  and  whirled  closer  and  closer,  till  tliey 
carae  in  almost  diijagreeable  contact  with  our  heads ;  and  the 
flap  of  the  heavy  win;is  so  near  us  interrupting  the  conver- 
sation, we  at  length  reluctantly  took  our  leave  and  departed. 
And  this,  thought  I,  as  I  descended  the  dark  ladder,  is  the 
solitary  abode  of  Judson,  whoui  «ifter  ages  shall  <lesignate, 
most  justly,  the  great  and  the  good.  Jt  is  the  abo<le  of  one 
of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy ;  of  one  who  has  been  im- 
prisoned, chained,  and  starved,  and  yet  who  dares  still  to 
prosetrute  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who  have  thus 
treated  him.  America  may  indeed  be  proud  of  havii»g  given 
birth  to  so  excellent  and  admirable  a  man,  who,  amidst  the 
trials,  sutlerings,  and  bereavementa  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  afflict  him,  still  stands  with  his  lamp  brightly  burn- 
ing, waiting  his  Lord's  coming. 

^*h'  there  be  any  man  of  whom  we  may  without  presump- 
tion feel  assured  that  we  will  hear  the  joyful  words,  *  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,'  it  is  certainly  the  pious 
Judson,  the  great  and  jxirsevering  founder  of  Christianity  in 
a  land  of  dark  idolatry  and  superstition." 

Human  life  probably  presents  few  more  striking  con- 
tFasts,  between  the  outward  condition  and  the  real 
greatness  and  influence  of  an  individual.  The  occu- 
pant of  this  humble  dwelling  wa?,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, wielding,  in  the  little  pen  which  plied  its  task  so 
diligently  from  hour  to  hour,  the  mightiest  agency  ever 
felt  in  Burmah,  —  a  power  to  mould  her  destinies, 
greater  than  that  of  Britain  with  all  her  armies. 

But,  in  sight  of  the  moral  desolation  on  every  side, 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  even  with   such  labors. 


j)<.-]':LtnbuUliii<;  Itjc  streets  of   Uui 
butioii  of  truL-ts,  and  fur   religiuu 
eucli  as  he  could  induce  to  lUteu. 
extraordinary.     At  first,  lie  gave  e 
ftod  twenty  tracts  a  day.     Gradua 
the  II  at  ire  populatiun  at  large  wa^  a 
of  iolerest  atuikdily  rose,  till  the  ni 
two  or  three  hundred  daily,  given 
who  asked.     During  the  last  thret 
one  thousand  were  distributed,  "gi 
wlio  asked  carneslly."     By  cauliou 
ascertained  that  thi-y  were  in  almost 
city,  und  were  engurly  rt-ad  in  aeci 
all.     The  leaven  seemed  to  be  sUe 
working  through  the  whole  land, 
cautions  to  secure  leisure  for  translati 
his  time  was  consumed  by  viaitore. 
way  to  me,"  he  writer,  "from  all  nar 
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In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  time  arrived  for 
the  great  annual  festival  of  Shwa-da-gong,  bringing 
innumerable  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  this  si)Uindid  seat 
of  Boodhislic  worship.  Mr.  Judson  was  now  in  his 
element,  eager  to  improve  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
of  spreading  the  news  of  salvation  to  the  remotest  lim- 
its of  the  empire.  The  interest  which  pervaded  the 
town,  seized  upon  the  strangers  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
cry  for  tracts,  that,  though  he  distributed  ten  thousand 
during  tke  progress  of  tlie  festival,  the  demand  was 
not  more  than  half  supplied.  Not  far  from  six  thou- 
sand applications  were  made  at  his  own  door.  **  Some 
come,*'  he  writes,  "  two  or  three  montlis*  journey  from 
the  borders  of  Siam  and  China :  *  Sir,  we  hear  that 
there  is  an  eternal  hell.  Do  give  us  a  writing  that 
will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it.*  Othei-s  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Kathay,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Ava: 
*  Sir,  we  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about  an  eternal 
God.  Are  you  the  man  tliat  gives  away  such  writings  ? 
If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know  the  truth 
before  we  die !  *  Others  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  little 
known :  *Are  you  Jesus  Christ's  man  ?  Give  us  a 
writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Clirist.*  '* 

A  few  of  his  characteristic  letters  will  best  depict  his 
labors  at  this  time. 


ivi,i,i,  1 1, 


V  Jl,„„i 


I>y  li'ui'ls,  I  iiiL-aii  iiul  th(!  niiiglu  sIiul'Is 
iug  uii'n:)}'  a  scrap  of  Scripture,  ivliii 
quatu  to  frivo  any  full  idea  of  thu  Cbri 
powbic  to  mock  any  poor  lODi  with,  i 
bautl  for  luch  njnrilual  food  as  ii»  cmi 
nell  cnou<|[h  niiiong  ihc  convcHa;  am 
nseful  in  your  part»,  I  shall  be  happy  ti 
I  have  on  hand,  for  there  is  no  demand 
in  (he  prusunt  state  of  the  misijioa.    . 
mean  Tho  View,  The  Cattcliism,  The  1 
VL-stigator.     I  earnestly  beg  tbo  brethre 
im{K>rtancc  of  sending  a  regular  supply 
UoH  long  we  shall  be  allowed  a  foodag 
uncertain.     While  a  misdioiiajy  is  hen 
ought  to  bu  poured  into  ibo  place.    Ran 
the  country.     From  tbu  place  tracts  gc 
I  could  write  sheets  on  tbo  subject,  but  I 
necessary.     Six  weeks  have  elapsed  nil 
Balance,  and  for  a  fuw  only,  as  1  (Ud  not 
one ;  and  though  it  was  then  out  of  prii 
to  press.     And  why'/     Because  The  E 
tbe  way.    I  ain  glad  'i'he  Epitome  ii 
all,  wo  sliall  not  give  away  one  a  week  o 
Btato  of  things  docs  not  Imm"'':-'-'- 
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given  away  one  thousand  of  The  Balance,  and  they  would 
now  be  circulating  all  over  the  country.  I  found  twenty  in 
the  house  on  my  arrival,  and  have  been  dealing  them  out 
like  drops  of  hearts*  blood.  There  are  few  left.  I  did  ex- 
pect some  by  Moung  £n  ;  but  alas  1  out  popped  two  bundles 
of  scrippeis,*  The  hook  of  Scripture  Extracts,  however,  I 
am  thankful  for.  I  do  not  write  this  with  any  disposition  to 
find  fault.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  all  for  the  best ;  and  I 
feel  for  brother  Bennett  in  his  labors  at  the  press.  I  only 
blame  myself  that  I  have  not  been  more  explicit,  and  written 
more  urgently  on  the  subject 

"  Yours  ever,  A.  Judson." 

"  To  the  Missionaries  at  Maulmain. 

"  Rangoon,  November  16, 1880. 
"  Dear  Brethren  :  We  were  obliged  to  give  away  ninety- 
five  tracts  and  Scriptures  yestenlay,  besides  refusing  several. 
This  morning  I  took  twenty  in  my  hand,  as  usual,  and  though 
I  avoided  streets,  and  kept  to  the  jungle,  and  walked  as  fast 
as  possible,  yet,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  they 
fleeced  me  of  fifteen  by  sunrise.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
stand  it  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  this  rate. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  thing  is 
spreading  and  increasing  every  day.  I  hope  you  will  not  fail 
me  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  want  thousands  of  The  Cate- 
chism, The  View,  The  Balance,  and  The  Investigator.  Next 
to  these  we  shall  want  a  thousand  or  two  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  that  is,  afler  the  Scrij)turo  Extracts  are  done,  which 
will  be  shortly,  if  you  will  only  send  them  along.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Burmah  is  to  bo  evangelized  by 
tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture.  They  are  a  reading  people 
beyond  any  other  in  India.     The  press  is  the  g]Kind  engine 

^  The  two-pago  tracts  mentiouod  ubove. 


{ 


.-•i.M  » -mill   A  .-«iMii  ,    <iim    iiniu;^ii   i  nvi'I)    s 

have  had,  wilhln  an  hour,  oiu*  man  fvo 
ha'*  ronu"  lor  tiMct^,  ha\liiL'  hrani  tin*  m 
(ll->('l|>!i'S  at  l*r(»nu'.  a  ^vritr^  tVoni  Kyoul 
by  your  in([uircr,  Mounjr  Louk,  a  disi* 
and  Moiing  llinin;r«  iVoni  Pan-ta-nau,  w 
and  brinnrfl  also  a  inessa<i;e  and  request  : 
kau-ilau,  who  savs  he  heanl  about  Jei 
eif^ner  *  at  Proxne.  And  as  I  am  aliy< 
moment  a  priest  and  his  followers.    So 

"  Yours, 


**BAHaO€ 

"  Dear  Brethren  :  The  great  festi^ 
the  25th.  Alas !  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
that  you  will  not  give  any  tracts  in  the  i 
until  af\cr  the  1st  of  March ;  but  let 
possibly  be  got  ready,  be  sent  with  all  p< 
this  place.  I  do  beg  you  will  all  maki 
possible,  send  me  fifteen  or  twenty  thou; 
this  and  the  25th  or  28th.  The  festival  ^ 
I  have  lost  all  hope  of  hoanling  up  my 
have  bi»en  obliged  to  give  away  above  i 
the  last  three  davs.  It  is  not  here  as  at 
great  many  arc  destroyed.  Here,  I  an 
great  deal  of  inquin",  not  one  in  a  hu 
The  people  are  eager  to  get  tracts.     Wo 
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great  deal  of  labor,  and  send  here,  are  lost.  I  trust  that  the 
Cmost  of  them  will  come  to  light  at  the  day  of  judginont. 
**  I  send  this  by  San-lone,  who  goes  around  in  Moung  Gway's 
boat  He,  and  perhaps  the  same  l>oat,  will  return  soon ;  I 
hope  in  time  for  the  festival.  Send  everj'  thing  you  possibly 
can,  and  by  every  other  boat  or  vessel  after  receiving  this. 

**  In  great  haste,  yours, 

"A.  JUDSON." 

"  To  Mr,  Bennett 

"  R.VKGOON,  Februarj-  7, 1881. 
"Dear  Brother  Bennett  :  I  wrote  lately  by  Moung  San- 
lone,  saying  that  the  great  festival  falls  on  the  25th  instant, 
and  begging  that,  until  that  time,  no  tracts  might  be  circu- 
lated in  your  quarter,  but  that  every  thing  that  could  be  got 
ready  should  be  sent  hither.  If  you  listen'  to  that  petition, 
well ;  if  not,  to  repeat  it,  with  all  the  urgency  of  a  dying 
man,  would  be  of  no  use.  We  were  giving  away  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  hundred  per  day,  until  I  became  alarmed, 
and  reduced  the  allowance  to  two  hundred.  We  are  just, 
therefore,  keeping  our  heads  above  water.  But  we  have  no 
hopes  of  being  ready  for  the  festival,  unless  you  pour  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  more,  between  this  time  and  that. 
•  We  liave  had  none  since  the  arrival  of  Moung  En.  Ho  and 
A  brought  good  supplies ;  but  alas !  no  Views,  and  but  few 
Balances  and  Investigators.  O,  when  will  the  time  come 
that  I  shall  have  as  much  as  I  want,  and  of  the  right  kind  ! 
I  have  labored  to  very  great  disadvantage  ever  since  I  came 
down  from  Prome,  for  want  of  the  right  kind  of  supi>ly.  If, 
instead  of  printing  such  a  variety,  the  brethren  had  aimed 
only  at  furnishing  a  suflicient  sui)ply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  !  I  should  not 
then  have  been  left  for  months  without  The  Balance,  or  any 
equivalent,  nor  be  left,  as  I  now  am,  month  after  month, 
without  The  View  —  the  staple  commodity.    How  distress- 

25 


ran  jivi*  t!Kin  no  \>h:\  I     Bv  the  wav 
uiiirt'  ,ji   X  ».  -"^  :  It   i^   in-t    -jooil   for 
^t^^•  of  rlii^j-*.      I  »!')  ri'>t  writ**  llnis 
N\i:ii  my  itiviinen  ;   I  am  •juilc  sure  tl 
for  the  best.     1  have  made  too  manv 

• 

ones  too,  all  my  life  long,  to  allow 
others.     I  only  hope  that  things  will  i 
train  as  to  prevent  my  being  reduced 
have  been  in  for  several  months.     ** 
arrangements  to  insure  a  supply  of  the 
80  that  we  can  always  have  as  many  o 
the  kinds,  as  the  state  of  the  market  n 
mend  to  the  brethren  to  issue  a  small 
sand  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.    I  < 
but  if  you  take  hold  of  that,  we  shall ' 
for  want  of  the  neeessarit»s  of  life    "! 
fourteen  hundred  of  the  Scripture  £i 
these,  stitched  together  or  in  two  pai 
in  cases  where  something;  more  than 
required.     As  to  the  Septenary,  I  wou 
be  kept  for  special  cases,  and  not  distr 
for  you  will  not  want  to  print  anothei 
It  was  not  intended  for  g^'neral  drculat 
hand  for  the  converts  and  hopeful  in 
plan  of  printing  The  Catechism  and  Vi 
excellent.     You  cannot  furnish  too  mai 
to  The  Balance,  it  is  now  all  the  rage, 
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thing  Tery  inadequate  to  tlieir  exigency.  Is  not  this  most 
awful?  Only  contrast  the  countenance  of  one  who  has  No. 
8  forced  upon  him  instead  of  The  Balance,  and  goes  away 
feeling  very  *  gritty,'  with  the  countenance  of  another,  who 
seizes  upon  the  desired  article,  gloats  upon  the  interesting 
Bennett  cut,  and  goes  away  almost  screaming  and  jumping 
for  joy. 

"  I  see,  on  reperusing  your  letter,  that  you  speak  of  a  second 
edition  of  The  Septenary.  I  have  no  objection,  provided  it 
does  not  deprive  us  again  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  hope, 
however,  you  will  not  abandon  the  study  of  the  language. 
The  proverb  of  the  *  cat  and  her  skin,*  1  do  not  like.  I 
Lave  a  much  better  one  from  the  first  authority.  *  My  son,* 
said  the  head  jailer  of  the  death  prison  at  Ava  to  an  under 
jailer,  who  was  complaining  that  they  could  get  no  more  out 
of  a  poor  fellow  whom  they  had  been  tormenting  for  several 
days,  his  wife  and  house  being  completely  stripped  —  *  my 
80D,'  said  the  venerable  old  man,  *■  be  sure  you  have  never 
wrung  a  rag  so  dry  but  that  another  twist  will  bring  another 
drop/    .    .    .    Love  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  family. 

"  Yours, 

"A.  JUDSON." 

«  To  Mr.  Bennett. 

"  Banooon,  March  3, 1831. 

"Dear  Brother  Bennett  :  I  am  in  great  distress.  The 
View  has  been  out  several  days.  It  failed  us  in  the  midst  of 
the  festival.  ^tVhy  some  were  not  ready  to  be  sent  by  The 
Hebe,  when  the  arrival  would  have  been  so  opportune,  I 
cannot  conceive.  We  had  been  on  a  short  allowance  of  one 
hundred  per  day  for  several  days,  and  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, when,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  sjilcndid  consign- 
ment of  Moun^j  San-lone  arrived.  On  that  dav,  Tuesdav, 
we  gave  away  three  hundred ;  on  "Wednesday,  eight  hun- 
dred ;  on  Thursday,  nine  hundred ;  on  Friday,  the  full  moon, 


V]i\. 


I  .'< 


i.':il  iiiuiiK'iit,  Thu  Ih'lH-  liuvc  ill  sight,  \ 
eignitii'til,  und  1  sent  olT  a  couple  of  i 
IiundretJ,  but  no  View.  On  the  same  d 
the  lioiue,  ax  hundred;  on  Wednesday 
ThuDMlny,  to-day,  liyc  Imndrcd.  I  hart 
d«y«  to  reduce  the  allowanoo,  but  in  > 
could  rLiluce  it  to  two  hundred,  wbieh  I 
for,  how  many  days  should  I  hold  out  ? 
only  ax  hundred  of  The  Balance,  dilt 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  The  InvestigBto 
and  ik'riptui'c  ExtraL-ls.  That  is  all ;  for 
The  Kpitonie  a  suitable  thing  to  gixe  «wi 
people  who  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
you  M'e,  do  you  not,  that  I  am  in  distret 
days,  unless  we  have  a  fresh  supply,  we  al 
the  house,  aud  send  away  the  hungry  so 
the  crumb  of  a  Catvchtsm.  It  is  true  t 
glorious  festival ;  but  when  a  Ikniishing  tni 
Advancing  with  rapid  strides,  it  affords  hi 
£ci;t  that  he  feasted  sumptuously  a  week  a{ 
glorious  H'stival,  for  which  I  feel  under  in 
yon;  and  as  vou  h.T-n  i—- 
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cast  in  a  hypothetical  shape,  is  less  olFensive.  I  think  of 
proposing  a  large  edition  of  The  Balai^c,  say  twenty  thou- 
sand.   .    .    •  Yours  affectionately, 

"A.  Jddson." 

"  Rangoon,  March  16, 1831. 

«*  Dear  Brother  Bennett  :  Your  last  box  of  *  pills  *  has 

quite  relieved  my  distress,  and  I  perceive  as  yet  no  symptom 

of  a  return,  the  thermometer  being  down  to  one  hundred,  in 

consequence  of  a  persevering  application  of  refrigerants. 

Pretty  work  for  a  missionary  '     Next  box  of  pills  you  send, 

please  inclose  one  compounded  of  five  hundred  Catechisms." 
•  ••••• 

"  March  80. 

'*  Your  splendid  consignment  came  to  hand  this  morning. 
I  feel  as  rich  as  Croesus.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  (perhaps 
you  will  be  glad)  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  tide  seems 
to  be  turning.  There  are  now  comparatively  few  applica- 
tions for  tracts,  and  I  shall  not  need  any  other  supplies  just 
at  present.  Never,  however,  hesitate  to  send  a  few,  at  least, 
when  a  good  opportunity  offers,  especially  by  native  boat^,  if 
it  is  only  to  encourage  the  trade.  Little  San-lone  went  off 
with  five  hundred  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
festival  of  Shway  Mandan,  in  old  Pegu,  which  took  place  the 
21st  instant  If  the  present  consignment  had  then  arrived, 
he  would  have  taken  two  thousand  or  more.  I  expect  him 
back  every  day.  Pastor  Thah-a  and  Shway-too  start  to-mor- 
row morning  with  a  few  hundred  for  the  villages  of  Eam- 
bai,  &c" 

With  this  spectacle  of  spiritual  famine  before  his 
ejes,  he  felt,  with  incoDceivable  pain  and  bitterness, 
the  oomparatiTe  coldness  and  inaction  of  Christians  at 


till'  niiiiibtT.  it'  I  I'OiilJ  iiavu  ubtuiiird  »u 
ponr  lirntljur  Ik'iiiivtt  i-atiTiut,  single  lit 
anU  not  vi't  fiiiuilitir  with  Itunni-se  prii 
deuiuiitla  wliii-li  wc  luaku  ii[>oii  )iiiu,  fnn 
May  God  forgive  all  thow-  vrlio  ilesert  i 
May  hu  aavii  llicm  all.     llut  Kurely,  if  i 
rnuiliing  wtiglit  on  thu  tn^iiibliii};,  shrink 
dunth  <lrnii's  uuar,  if  any  ain  will  clothe  t 
Juilgi!  with  an  angn'  Ironn,  withering  u 
the  condumnei],  in  inviucdiablc,  evcrlasii 
Mil  of  turnin<;  a  di'nf  car  to  thu  pl^ative 
of  immortal  bciiiRs,  who,  by  thi-ir  darkoe^ 
day  and  night, '  Come  to  our  rescue,  ye  bn 
tert  of  America,  COMK  ASD  Savb  us,FOI 

"  Brother  Bunnett  works  Any  and  ntghl 
lie  is  unablu  to  eujiply  u«  \  for  the  call  a 
uid  Tat'oy,  as  well  as  hero,  nnil  bis  types 
lie  has  no ulGiicnt  help.  The  laet  is,  that 
and  have  to  complain  Chat  hitherto  we  t 
HupporCcd  (roin  liuiuc.     It  is  most  diit™- 
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bum  forever  in  hell  —  we  cannot  see  them  go  down  to  per- 
dition without  doing  our  very  utmost  to  save  them.  And 
thanks  be  to  Go<l,  our  hibors  are  not  in  vain.  We  have 
three  lovely  churches,  and  about  two  hundred  baptized  con- 
verts, and  some  are  in  glory.  A  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
is  extensively  spreading*  throughout  the  country,  and  tho 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  great  renovation  of  Bur- 
mah  is  drawing  near.  O,  if  we  had  about  twenty  more 
versed  in  the  language,  and  means  to  spread  schools,  and 
tracts,  and  Bibles,  to  any  extent,  how  happy  I  should  be  1 
But  those  rocks  and  those  icy  mountains  have  crushed  us 
down  for  many  years." 

The  number  of  effective  missionaries  had  been  so 
reduced  by  sickness,  that  in  May  of  this  year,  be  was 
the  only  one  left  who  could  preach  the  gospel  in  Bur- 
mese. Mrs.  Wade  being  obliged,  as  tbe  only  chance 
for  her  life,  to  leave  for  America,  Mr.  Wade,  who  was 
also  in  feeble  health,  was  urged  by  all  the  missionaries 
on  the  ground  to  accompany  ber.  On  hearing  this  sad 
news,  he  writes,  after  expressing  bis  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  step :  — 

**  I  have  abio  written  to  the  brethren  to  know  what  I  shall 
do  with  myself  in  the  mean  time.  I  know  not  whether  they 
can  keep  the  press  moving  without  me.  And  though  they 
can,  what  will  become  of  the  native  llock  in  Maulmain  ? 
What  of  the  Karens  V  What  of  all  the  people  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  from  Tenasserim  to  the  frontiers  of  China  ?  W^hat 
of  all  the  people  from  Rangoon  to  AvaV  I  am  startled  and 
terrified  to  find  that,  by  several  unexpected  moves,  I  am 
lefl,  as  it  were,  alone ;  there  being  not  adother  foreigner  in 


The  result  of  the  consultation  ab 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Jones  to  Rimgi 
val,  Mr.  Judson  returned  U>  Maulm 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 

PBEACHING  TOURS  IN  THE  JUNGLES. 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Burmese  mission- 
ary in  Rangoon,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  small 
parties  of  strange  wild-looking  men,  clad  in  unshapely 
garments,  who,  from  time  to  time,  straggled  past  his 
residence.  He  was  told  that  they  were  called  Karens ; 
that  they  were  more  numerous  than  any  similar  tribe  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  as  untamable  as  the  wild  cow  of  the 
mountains.  He  was  further  told  that  they  shrunk  from 
association  with  other  men,  seldom  entering  a  town, 
except  on  compulsion  ;  and  that,  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  would 
prove  unsuccessful."  * 

Such  was  the  first  introduction,  to  the  notice  of  west- 
cm  Christians,  of  this  interesting  race,  whose  religious 
history  has  been  an  almost  literal  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, ^  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day." 


*  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson. 


IV  LUC  xcut-iupiiuii,  uv  one  ()i  me 
boncl-§lave  whom  he  had  chanced 
On  the  e5tabh>hnient  of  the  miss: 
was  brought  thither  by  hie  benefa< 
instrumentalitj  of  the  missionarief 
Judson,  became  a  convert  to  Chri 
immediately  began  to  yearn  over  1 
ing  to  the  flesh,  and  he  became  an 
evangelist  among  them.  This  was  £ 
to  be  remembered  among  those  of 
of  the  redeemed,  who,  having  tur 
eoosness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars, 
him,  access  was  gained  to  his  wild 

The  condition  of  this  people,  brc 

*    benevolent  inquiries  of  our  missioi 

most  interesting  of  ethnological  pro 

Entirely  dissimilar  to  the  Burma 
and  in  character,  and  with  little,  i 
common  with  any  of  the  tribes  wi 
clue  to  their  origin  has  vet  been  oh 
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coald  almost  fancy  thej  had  sprung  up  spontaneously, 
in  the  tangled  jungles  and  wild  mountain  fastnesses, 
where,  for  ages,  they  have  had  their  home.  They  are 
a  mild,  docile,  peaceful  race,  yet  cherishing  an  uncon- 
querable love  of  liberty.  Treated  with  extreme  cruelty 
and  ignominy  by  the  Burmans  wherever  they  came 
into  contact,  robbed,  kidnapped  as  slaves,  and  subject 
to  merciless  exactions  from  government,  the  only  refuge 
of  this  simple  and  timid  people,  was  to  scatter  as  widely 
as  possible,  so  that  more  than  two  or  three  families  were 
seldom  found  together.  In  these  little  groups,  they 
were  scattered  over  several  distinct  districts  of  Burmah, 
in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  in  the  region  south  of  Ar- 
racan,  and  in  a  wild  region  southeast  of  Ava,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ^hy  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. This  mode  of  life  precluded  social  progress. 
At  the  time  they  were  discovered  by  the  missionaries, 
they  were  in  the  lowest  possible  condition  in  this  re- 
spect ;  their  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  being  no  more 
than  would  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a  rude  canoe, 
the  weaving  of  baskets,  and  the  preparation  of  a  coarse 
cotton  cloth  for  their  scanty  covering.  Agriculture  was 
unknown  among  them.  They  subsisted  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  spontaneous  fruits 
of  the  wilderness,  migrating  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
natural  provision  around  them  was  exhausted.     Under 


ularly  in  the  latter,  an  honorable 
haughty  Burman  masters,  they  wen 
indolent,  fihhy,  intemperate,  and  ex 
tious.  In  short,  they  presented  the  i 
of  excellent  natural  dispositions,  bu 
pirited  by  the  oppression  of  a  more  ] 
ligent  race,  below  the  expectation,  an 
wish  for  improyement 

Yet,  in  the  bosom  of  this  outcast  pc 
one  idea,  one  hope,  nobler  than  hai 
the  mind  of  the  proud  and  sagacious 
the  mad  idolatry  of  India,  and  in  t 
gorgeous  system  of  Buddhism,  the  I 
found  to  be  free  from  image-worsh 
deed  no  religious  rites,  if  we  except 
offerings  in  danger  and  sickness  to  t 
petty  mischievous  agents  not  unlike  I 
em  £urope.  But  in  their  traditi<H 
gends  had  been  handed  down  from 
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these  legends  was  found  to  be  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion and  fall  of  man,  similar  to  that  given  in  Genesis. 
Some  of  their  moral  precepts  also  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Scripture.  The  date  of  the  traditions, 
and  their  primary  source,  were  lost  in  the  same  obscurity 
as  the  origin  of  the  people  themselves. 

Thus  prepared,  these  rude,  untutored  savages  received 
the  Christian  missionary  in  a  manner  far  different  from 
that  experienced  among  the  Burmans.  They  welcomed 
him  and  his  "  glad  tidings,"  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  Mes- 
sianic hope,  —  so  we  might  almost  call  it,  —  for  which 
they  long  had  waited ;  and  receiving  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  into  good  and  honest  hearts,  brought  forth 
fruit  an  hundred  fold.  Never,  probably,  among  any 
race  of  men,  has  the  gospel  won  such  rapid  triumphs, 
or  80  signally  demonstrated  its  power  to  improve  even 
the  temporal  condition.  The  scion  soon  far  outstripped 
in  growth  the  parent- mission.  Within  thirty  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Ko-thah-byu,  behold  these  va- 
grant tribes,  blighted  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  innate 
inferiority  and  their  hopeless  state  of  servitude,  assum- 
ing the  beautiful  lineaments  of  true  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, —  their  language  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Bible 
translated  into  it,  printing  presses  at  work  to  multiply 
the  means  of  Christian  culture.  Christian  villages  gath- 
ered. Christian    schools   and    churches,  springing  up 


liiiMls  of  dviliz(-cl  lifi-.  wlikOi  is  ti 
id  ihe  simplicity,  ciniii-iltncy,  nrn 
llicv  jtrcsent  n  most  lovely  form  ■ 
reminding  one  of  the  early  Mora 

But  the  details  of  this  wonderi 
here,  except  bo  far  as  thej  are  co 
sod's  limited  personal  labors  am 
bi>  beloved  co-laborers  was  gmn 
degree  than  to  himself,  the  joj  i 
flock  into  the  true  fold,  and  of  ii 
blessings  of  Christian  knowledge, 
delight  to  labor  among  them,  wbc 
interval  of  leisure  from  his  other  c 
envied  his  brethren  iay  privilege, 
of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Kareni 

It  was  fbund  extremely  difficnli 
even  the  Christian  Eju-ens  to  abs 
and  unsettled  mode  of  life.  The 
probably  by  the  instinct  of  self-prec 
a  second  nature.  But  the  loissi 
little  of  permanent  value  for  then 
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cuted,  bat  schools  could  be  maintained,  and  families 
could  be  trained  into  the  habits  of  decencj,  cleanliness, 
and  industry  befitting  a  Christian  community.  It  was 
partly  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  that  Dr.  Judson,  at 
several  different  times,  made  excursions  into  the  Karen 
jungles.  His  journals  of  these  tours,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  his  genuine  missionary 
spirit.  While  following  him  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  as 
he  passed  up  and  down  the  mountain  streams  and 
through  the  thickets,  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  sim- 
ple dwellers  of  the  wilderness  with  such  heartfelt  joy, 
and  unable  to  forbear  weeping  when  obliged  to  abandon 
the  delightful  work  for  the  prosecution  of  his  transla- 
tion, we  see  how  deeply  he  had  drunk  into  his  Master's 
love  for  souls,  and  how  great  was^  the  sacrifice  he  made 
to  duty,  in  devoting  so  much  of  his  life  to  the  solitary 
labors  of  the  study. 

The  incidents  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  ex- 
cursions, w^ich  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  of  1832,  are  given 
as  follows,  in  his  Journal :  — 

"  Wadesville,  January  1, 1832. 
"  We  set  out  from  Maulmain,  as  purjx)sed  in  my  last,  and 
leaving  the  Salwcn  on  the  west,  and  the  Ataran  on  the  east, 
we.  followed  the  Gyne  and  the  Dah-gyne,  as  it  is  termed 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Houng-ta-rau,  which  faUs  in 
from  the  east,  and  in  three  days  reached  this  place,  the  dis- 


kii-ruii-  livukl ;  olhen  liavo  pim't'ca, 
airetlioii,  to  Hie  huad  of  the  Patah 
into  thu  Dnb-gj-ne.     There  ftre  twent} 
pl«9  in  Ihcse  [isrt*,  who  were  nearlj 
worebip,  and  I  km  liappjr  to  find  that 
well  bIhl'u  my  lost  vigit,  though  tbej* 
cnrountcr  a  great  deal  of  reproach  anc 
anbeliering  (.'ountrymeD.     But  a  nuin 
too  tedious  to  detail,  have  coiU]urcd  t 
religious  inquiry,  which  appeared  &  I 
though,  at  one  time,  there  were  report 
We  number  who  were  ready  to  embnMM 
and  though  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  many 
bo  uncere,  there  seems  to  be  a  simulta 
among  them  to  consider  longer,  befoi 
themsi^lTea.      I  have  not,  tberefoie,  hi 
adding  a  single  individual  to  the  branch 

"  January  9.  The  disviplea  at  thb  pli 
changing  thcjr  rcaidenoe,  and  uniting 
from  different  parts  in  forming  a  new 
down  the  river  a  short,  .ll.f-" —   — -■ 
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and  taken  leave  of  the  disciples,  we  proceeded  down  the 
river. 

"  January  10.  We  arrived  early  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leing- 
bwai,  which  falls  into  the  Dah-g}'ne  from  the  northwest, 
and  bent  our  course  thitherward.  At  night,  reached  Ken- 
doot,  where  they  have  repeatedly  rejected  the  gospel. 

"January  11.  Continued  to  work  our  way  up  the  river, 
frequently  impeded  by  the  trees  which  had  fallen  across  the 
water,  and  thi'ough  which  we  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage 
for  the  boat.  At  night,  came  to  a  small  cluster  of  houses, 
where  we  ibund  an  elderly  woman,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
formerly  applied  for  baptism,  but  was  advised  to  wait  She 
now  received  us  joyfully,  and  united  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  in  begging  earnestly  that  their  baptism  might  be 
no  longer  delayed.  I  directed  them  to  meet  me  at  Kwan-bee, 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  I  formerly  baptized  nine  disciples, 
most  of  them  from  Tce-pah*s  village,  a  few  miles  to  the  west 

"January  12.  Proceeded  to  Kwan-bee.  A  few  people 
came  together  on  the  beach  to  stare  at  us,  and  we  had  a  little 
meeting  for  worship  before  breakfast  We  then  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  case  of  Loo-boo,  who  was  reported  to  have 
joined,  when  his  child  was  extremely  ill,  in  making  an  oil'er- 
ing  to  a  nat  (demon)  for  its  recovery.  We  at  first  thought 
of  suspending  him  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ;  but  he 
made  such  acknowledgments  and  promises  that  we  finally 
forgave. him,  and  united  in  praying  that  God  would  forgive 
him.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  other  case  of  transgression ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  two  instances  of  extreme  illness,  the  dis- 
ciples resisted  all  the  importunities  of  their  friends  to  join  in 
the  usual  offerings  to  propitiate  the  demons,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  rule  over  diseases.  In  one  instance,  the  illness  ter- 
minated in  death;  and  I  have  to  lament  t^  loss  of  Pan- 
mlai-mlo,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  little  church  in  this 

quarter,  and  the  first  of  these  northern  Karens,  who,  we 

26 


"  6ome  of  the  disciples  bave  gone 
umoiinte  my  arrival;  and  while  ol 
RDiall  shed  on  the  bank,  1  lit  in  tl 

"In  the  eveiuDg,  held  a  meeting  in 
0nl  of  the  Tiliagen  were  prewDt 

"January  IS.  My  people  returnee 
bringing  with  them  Mvetal  disciple) 
wife  of  Loo-boo,  who~  preaented  he. 
twelve  strings  of  all  manner  of  beads 
a  due  proportion  of  ear,  arm,  and  leg  o 
to  say,  she  was  examined  and  approvi 
on  the  subject  of  her  dress.  The  tml 
being  occupied  and  delighted  with  he 
and  intelligent  replies.  In  the  afWn 
to  Maulmain,  with  directions  to  proL-«t 
ing  concluded  to  cross  thither  by  land 
a  pretty  full  shed;  but  the  inhatntan 
appear  rerj  fevoTablj  inclined. 

"January  14.  The  three  persons  i 
presented  themselves,  with  [he  decora 
Bein^  formerly  prevented  by  illness  fi 
female  dress  in  this  district,  as  I  did  it 
an  opportunity  of  'holdinc  forth'  n 
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oC  every  article  that  could  be  deemed  merely  ornamental ; 
and  this  they  did  with  evident  pleasure,  and  good  resolution 
to  persevere  in  adherence  to  the  plain  dress  system.  '  We 
then  held  a  church  meeting,  and  having  baptized  the  four 
applicants,  crossed  the  Leing-bwai  on  a  bridge  of  logs,  and 
8et  out  for  Tee-pah*8  village,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs.  Towards  night  we  arrived 
at  that  place,  and  eilected  a  lodgment  in  Tee-pah's  house. 
In  the  evening,  had  a  pretty  full  assembly. 

"  January  15,  Lord's  day.  In  the  forenoon  I  held  a  meet- 
ing for  the  disciples  only,  and,  as  I  seldom  see  them,  endeav- 
ored to  tell  them  all  I  knew.  Had  more  or  less  company 
through  the  day.  In  the  evening  a  crowded  house.  Tee- 
pah's  father,  a  venerable  old  man,  came  forward,  and  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession.  Some  others,  also,  begin  to  give 
evidence  that  they  have  received  the  truth  into  good  and 
honest  hearts. 

**  January  1 6.  In  the  morning  Tee-pah's  mother  joined  the 
party  of  applicants  for  baptism,  and  her  younger  daughter- 
in-law,  whose  husband  was  formerly  baptized.  But  Tee-pah 
himself,  though  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  giving  some  evi- 
dence of  grace,  cannot  resolve  at  once  on  entire  abstinence 
from  rmn,  though  he  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  intoxica- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  held  a  church  meet- 
ing, and  unanimously  received  and  baptized  eight  individuals 
from  this  and  a  small  village  two  miles  distant 

**  Took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  the  people,  and  prosecuted 
our  journey  towards  the  Salwen.  Came  to  Zat-kyee's  small 
village,  where  one  man  and  his  wife  embraced  the  ttiith 
at  first  hearing ;  and  the  man  said,  that  as  there  was  no  suit- 
able place  for  baptizing  at  that  village,  he  would  Ibllow  on, 
until  he  could  siiy,  *  See,  here  is  water,'  &c.  I  gave  him 
leave  to  follow,  not  with  that  view,  but  to  listen  further  to 
the  blessed  gospeL    At  night,  reached  Shway-bau's  village, 


Iho  Salivi'ii,  iLl-  b. 


tl>rt'<: 


I   liar 


ivali 


I're»e[iCly  ihe  prcathing  of  one  of  i 
wrought  upon  onu  of  the  householil 
Karen  vife,  that  fao  invited  me  to  sit 
people  spread  a  rtM  overhead,  whit 
made  me  quile  «t  home.  The  boute. 
of  )us  work,  and  one  of  the  neighbor! 
were  preieot  at  evening  worship. 

"January  IS.  Shway-hlah,  the  mui 
tha  village  day  before  yeaterday,  appet 
his  desire  to  profess  the  Christian  religii 
thougb  four  disi:iplL-s  only  could  be  prei 
for  bis  reception,  there  was  one  disse 
Bdvi^H.'d  Lim  to  wait  longer.  Ue  appeal 
pointed  and  grieved ;  said  that  he  shou 
•eo  me  again,  and  have  an  opportunity  > 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  after  a 
disciples  inusting  that  he  should  be  rc(i> 
a  second  trial,  when, on  crosa-questioniD 
language,  whjth  he  understood  pretty  v 
suspect  the  Karen  interpreCen  of  being  i 
countryman,)  some  circumstances  leak 
the  scale  in  his  tavor,  and  he  gained  a ' 
baptism,  he  went  on  4iis  way  rcjojcine. 
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but  the  other  people  of  this  village  decidedly  reject  the 
gospel. 

"January  19.  The  boat  having  last  night  arrived  from 
Maulmain,  we  prepared  to  proceed  up  the  river.  The  two 
hopeful  incjuircrs  requested  us  to  make  them  another  visit  on 
our  return.  Resolve  to  do  so ;  and  hope  to  find  that  the  seed 
DOW  sown  in  this  and  the  neighboring  villages  will  have 
sprung  up  and  be  ripe  for  harvest 

"  Passed  Pauchoos's  village,  where  we  spent  an  hour,  and 
Nga-koung's,  too  iar  inland  to  visit. 

"  January  20.  Passed  the  head  of  Kanlong  Island,  and 
breakfasted  near  Yetdau*s  village,  where  we  found  two  or 
three  inquirers.  One  woman  ibllowed  to  the  boat,  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  Passed  Kan-karet  Island,  beyond  which 
the  Yoon-zalen  empties  into  the  Salwen  from  the  west,  and 
about  noon  reached  Tat-sau's  small  village.  One  man,  who 
had  heard  the  gosj)el  before,  appeared  very  favorably  im- 
pressed. Crossed  the  river  to  Lee-hai's  vilLige  on  tlie  Bur- 
man  side.  In  the  evening,  had  a  considerable  assembly  at 
bis  house.  He  and  his  son-in-law,  their  wives  and  one  or 
two  others,  appeared  open  to  conviction. 

"  January'  21.  Kecrossed  the  river  to  take  in  Ko-Myat>kyau 
and  Chet-thing,  whom  I  had  sent  away  from  Kwan-bee,  with 
directions  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  north,  and  meet  me  at  this 
place.  They  have  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  many  places 
where  it  was  never  heard  before,  and  met  with  some  in- 
stances of  hopeful  inquiry.  We  then  proceeded  up  the 
Salwen,  and  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Yen-being,  which 
falls  in  from  the  east,  I  sent  Moung  Zu-thee  and  Tau-nah  to 
make  another  circuit,  and  meet  me  at  Poo-ah's  village  ten 
days  hence.  At  night,  sent  the  two  remaining  Karen  disci- 
ples to  a  smidl  village  a  few  miles  inland. 

"January  22.  On  their  return  we  again  set  out,  and  at 
three  o'clock  reached  the  landing-place  called  Toung  Fyouk, 


not  very  atluiilivc  asacoibly.     T 
vruril  willi  ap])3rt;iit  joy,  and  doiu 

"  Jan  jary  24.  Set  out  for  Bau-r 
oey ;  but  after  travelling  an  hour 
and  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  when 
kouo  deep,  and  full  of  sharp,  slip) 
f«ct,  unai.*cu9tonied  to  sueh  usage,  t 
could  hardly  »tvp ;  and  having  Mci 
only  road  for  many  miles,  I  fiilt  tht 
in  my  power  towards  carrying  the  j 
rection,  and  therefore  relinquishiHl 
tantly  returned  to  Clianbau's  villag 
at  evening  warship  as  yesterday- 
pears,  in  some  instances,  lo  have  fid 
our  short  stay  deprives  us  of  the 
brought  to  perfeutioD. 

"  January  25.  Iletunied  to  the  t 
two  and  a  half  hours,  by  a,  more  djr 
down  the  river.  Soon  canio  to  a 
serving  a  few  boats,  wc  stopped,  wit 
the  gospel  to  tho  boat  puople.  The 
to  a  vill^c  about  a  mile  inland.     Ii! 
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found  three  houses  only,  but  the  iuhabitants  listened  with  the 
best  attention. 

"January  27.  This  little  village  may  be  said  to  have  em- 
braced the  gospel.  At  one  time  we  had  eight  applicants  for 
baptism ;  but  two  only  were  finally  received,  Ko  Shway  and 
his  wife  Nah  Nyah-lwin.  They  both  understand  the  Burmese 
language  pretty  well ;  and  the  woman  possesses  the  best  in- 
tellect, as  well  as  the  strongest  faith,  that  I  have  found  among 
this  people.  I  invited  them,  though  rather  advanced  in  life, 
to  come  to  l^laulmain,  and  learn  to  read,  promising  to  sup- 
port them  a  few  months ;  and  they  concluded  to  accept  the 
invitation  next  rainy  season.  They  followed  us  all  the  way 
to  the  boat,  and  the  woman  stood  looking  afler  us  until  we 
were  out  of  sight 

**  In  the  afternoon,  arrived  again  at  the  Yen-being  River, 
and  sent  some  of  my  people  to  a  neighboring  village  two 
miles  distant  The  villagers  listened  a  while,  and  then  sent  a 
respectful  message,  saying  that  they  believed  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  most  excellent,  &c.,  but  begged  that 
the  teacher  would  go  about  his  business,  and  not  come  to 
disturb  them. 

**  January  28.  Proceeded  down  the  Salwen,  touching  at 
several  villages,  and  on  reaching  Yet-dau*s,  found  sufficient 
encouragement  to  spend  the  night. 

"January  29.  Four  persons,  two  men  and  their  wives, 
liaving  heard  the  gospel  before,  and  being  now  quite  settled 
in  their  minds,  and  giving  good  evidence  of  having  the  grace 
of  God,  were  received  into  the  Christian  church  by  baptism. 
Enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  Lord's  day,  having  several  seasons 
of  worship,  in  a  little  shed  pertaining  to  the  village.  Two 
other  persons  request  baptism,  and  their  case  will  be  consid- 
ered to-morrow. 

"  January  30.  In  the  morning,  held  a  church  meeting  by 
the  river  side,  and  received  the  last  two  applicants.    The 


tliu  n-L'St  st.k  of  Kui>lu[i^'  Island,  Uv 
si.ie  I'roiu  l'i«)-ah'»  vlll.i;!*.-,  KiiUTvd 
]tiiriiit'.-u  UrritoM',  :>i.d  latuU'J  at 
wlicru  VIC  gpcnl  tliu  ila/.  In  tliu  evu 
biy.  Somu  profi.'ssed  to  believe,  but  ] 
emment  aa  an  excuse  for  not  pro« 
One  young  man,  Kah-Uh  by  name,  d 
prooiued  lo  come  to  Maulmain  u  too 
Iroiu  fome  present  engAgemenU. 

"January  SI.  Continued  our  coui 
landed  oa  the  west  side,  at  H-yah-ba 
it  said  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of 
bat,  uo  fortunately,  bad  gone  up  tbe  ri 
not  dare  to  think  in  his  absence.  la 
the  '  upper  yillago,'  the  first  we.  fbnn 
listened  well,  but,  about  sunset,  look  ai 
give  U9  no  further  hearing.  We  renx 
thah-kau's  village.  Soinu  <^  my  peof 
chief  was  absent,  and  the  principal  n 
Buddhist  Karen,  said  that  when  the  £ 
forced  their  religion  at  the  prant  of  I 
seen  two  or  three  sutler  death  for  not  • 
be)cin  toconsider.andnotbelbre;  that,! 
desired  to  come  to  the  village,  he  couli 
but  woiild  let  him  coine.  1  sent  bac 
not  come ;  but,  as  he  loved  talsehood  f 
leave  him  to  live  therein  all  his  days,  a 
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and  presently  a  voice.  *  My  lord,  please  to  come  to  the  vil- 
lage.' *  Don't  call  me  lonl.  I  am  no  lord,  nor  ruler  of  this 
"world.'  *  What  must  I  call  you  ?  Teacher,  I  suppose.' 
'  Yes,  but  not  your  teacher,  for  you  love  to  be  taught  false- 
hood, not  truth.'  *  Teai^her,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  against 
this  religion,  and  how  can  I  know  at  once  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  ?  Please  to  come  and  let  me  listen  attentively 
to  your  words.*  I  replied  not,  but  rose  and  followed  the  old 
man.  He  took  me  to  his  house,  spix'ad  a  cloth  for  me  to 
at  on,  manifested  great  respect,  and  listened  w^ith  uncommon 
attention.  When  I  prepared  to  go,  he  sai<l,  *  But  you  will 
not  go  before  we  have  performed  an  act  of  worship  and 
prayer  V  We  accordingly  knelt  down,  and,  during  prayer, 
the  old  man  could  not  help,  now  and  then,  repeating  the 
close  of  a  sentence  with  emphasis,  seeming  to  imply  that,  in 
his  mind,  I  had  not  quite  done  it  justice.  After  I  was  gone, 
he  said  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  change  one's  religion ; 
that  he  stood  quite  alone  in  these  parts ;  but  that,  if  some 
of  his  acquaintince  would  join  him,  he  would  not  Ikj  behind. 

**  February  1.  W^ent  on  to  Pa-dah's  village,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  Buddhist 
priest,  and  the  people  generally  are  worshippers  of  Gaud.ima. 
Met  with  a  frigid  reception.  But  one  nmn,  who  had  hoard 
and  received  the  truth  before,  cann?  forward  }>old!y,  and  re- 
quested baptism.  He  l)ore  an  excellent  examination,  and 
we  received  him  gladly.  The  opposition  here  is  stroug. 
None  of  the  villagers  present  at  evening  worship,  except  a 
bnither  of  the  chief,  and  one  other  man  ;  but  these  spoke 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Christian  relijiion,  as  did  the  old 
man  of  yesterday,  who  followed  hither  by  land.  The  priest, 
I  hear,  is  very  angry,  and,  unfortunately  for  his  cause,  uses 
abusive  lan<ruaire. 

"  February  2.  Went  round  the  northern  extremity  of 
Kanlongv  and  up  tho  easU'.rn  channel,  to  Poo-ah's  village, 


V  l;ihl<llii~I   Km 
L.     Artt-r  sh.iv 


St'll 


thu  cliililren  and  riogs,  wlio  trieJ  at 
word  (hat,  if  any  wUlie<l  to  hear 
again  in  the  evctiinn,  and  (hnn  r 
presence,  and  retreated  to  the  bo 
returned,  without  any  encoun^en 
ever,  accidentally  met  the  chief,  w 
would  not  refuse  to  hear  nbat  I  I 
invitation,  I  set  out,  about  Eunset,  t 
treatment  at  a  Karen  village.  T 
invite  us  into  hid  house,  but  sent  i 
place,  where  the  floor  was  too  fraJ! 
down  on  (be  ground.  He  then  i 
down  before  us,  with  a  few  confidci 
dently  foibidilen  all  lii»  people  U 
tome  would  have  eomc,  out  of  curii 
fuspiciotu  face  did  he  exhibit  1  Am 
to  join  us  in  a  litlie  regular  worship 
before  he  wouhl  consent  at  all.  Bu 
bis  features  soflcnud,  and  his  mind 
pressed  it,  to  our  religion ;  and  I  retu 
to  believe  that  all  things  are  posubl 
"  February  3,  Some  of  my  peop 
returned  with  the  report  that  thn 
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this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Satan  never  frets  without  cause. 
Turned  the  boat's  head  again  to  the  north,  and  retraced  our 
fray  to  Poo-ah's  village,  where  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day. 
But  the  two  hopeful  inquirers  that  I  left  here  on  the  29th 
have  made  no  advance. 

"February  4.  Shway-hlah*s  wife,  mentioned  the  16th 
ultimo,  having  been  here  three  times  to  meet  me,  was  this 
time  examined  and  received.  She  came  accompanied  by 
Tatrkyee,  the  principal  man  in  her  village,  who  himself  is 
half  a  Christian.  He  had  heard  that  I  wished  to  have  a  zayat 
in  these  parts,  and  invited  me  to  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cbummerah  rivulet,  now  dry,  where  some  of  his  people  in- 
tend settling,  ai^  he  would  assist  in  building  the  zayat.  I 
regarded  this  as  an  intimation  of  the  path  of  dilty,  and  set 
out  for  the  place,  about  three  miles  distant.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional inducement,  that  Tee-pah's  village  has  been  lately  re- 
moved towards  the  Salwen,  and  is  now  situated  two  miles 
inland  from  the  spot  recommended.  On  our  way  we  met  a 
deputation  from  Tee-pah,  inviting  me  to  fix  on  the  same 
spot,  and  his  people  also  would  assist  in  building  the  zayat. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  we  were  joined  by  Tee-pah's  father, 
and  several  other  disciples,  bringing  with  thein  a  lad  who  has 
for  some  time  listened  to  the  truth,  and^now  earnestly  re- 
quested to  be  baptized.  We  held  a  church  meeting  on  the 
bank,  twelve  disciples  present  from  different  parts,  and  unan- 
imously received  him.  I  then  marked  out  a  place  for  the 
zayat,  dispatched  Tau-nah  to  bring  his  family  from  the  Dah- 
gyne  district,  and  build  a  house  near  the  zayat,  as  he  is  to 
be  stationed  here,  by  mutual  consent  of  all  parties ;  and  hav- 
ing named  the  new  place  Chunimcrah,  from  the  a<ljoining 
rivulet,  we  took  leave  of  the  disciples,  and  again  went  down 
the  river  to  Poo-door's  village,  where  wo  arrived  late  at 
night. 

"  February  5.    Went  to  the  village  and  had  worship.  The 


WVIT    v,-t    c.l,l!um..t    il    .li-.iiiU'.      Til,.' 

'I'lu'ir  i,infrii;i-,'  if  criiinOy  .liin-nTil  Ir 
men  iMnonilly  undi-rslanil  a  littlu  Itu 
our  power  to  gain  their  I'OnficleiK*,  b 
jectcd  OUT  overtures,  and  would  not  en 
their  houwe. 

"  February  6.  Went  on  our  way ; 
rivulut,  which  falU  into  the  Salwen  froi 
at  Kni-ngars  villa-re,  where  we  spent 
meeting  with  mui'h  eneour^-ment,  in 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  whe 
tions  of  P»n4ah,  who  listened  well,  we 

"  February  7,  Prowtiied  down  th 
vills^,  when-  noine  lisleiioil  wilh  delig' 
Tillage  on  (he  Bnniian  ndu ;  iheneo  to 
ixh  ride ;  ami  thence  10  Itajah's  villap 
where  we  spent  the  night.  The  chief 
pMpel  b(>fon.>,  now  liatencd  wilh  the 
after  midnight. 

*'  February  t*.  Rajah  made  a  formal 
ted  into  the  Cliristinn  (-hun.'h,  and  we 
complying.  He  is  tl)e  first  Karen  ehi 
parts.  His  p'ople  t>how  a  strange  averrii 
would  aceompaiiy  us  10  the  water,  thouf 
invitation.  They  seem  to  lake  «ide  withh 
man.  wl.n  h=.«  l'->-   •    »••■'■»■■•'  --     ■ 
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fbnnd  one  man  that  listened ;  thence  to  a  Karen  villase  below 
Kan-blike.  In  the  evening,  had  a  considerable  assembly. 
Three  persons  professed  to  believe. 

"February  9.  Visited  Wen-gyan,  Pah-len,  and  Zong- 
ing,  Taling  villages,  where  we  found  a  few  Karens.  At  the 
latter  place,  collected  a  small  assembly  for  evening  worship. 
A  few  professed  to  believe  ;  others  were  violent  in  opjK)sing. 

"February  10.  Visited  several  Taling  villages  in  succes- 
sion. In  the  afternoon,  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Salwen 
and  the  Gyne,  upon  which  we  turned  into  the  latter,  and 
went  up  to  Taranah,  where  Ko  Shan  resides,  as  mentioned 
December  29.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  like  the  Ta- 
lings  in  general,  are  inveterately  opposed  to  the  gospel,  and 
Ko  Shan  has  had  ver}'  little  success.  Two  or  three  individ- 
uals, however,  appear  to  be  favorably  impressed ;  but  the 
opposition  is  so  strong  that  no  one  dares  to  come  forward. 

"  February  11.  Left  Ko  Shan,  with  the  promise  of  send- 
ing him  aid  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached 
Maulmain,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  during  which  I 
have  baptized  twenty-five,  and  registered  about  the  same 
number  of  hopeful  inquirers." 

"  February  29,  1832.  Left  Maulmain  lor  the  Ivarcn  vil- 
lages on  the  .Salwen,  accompanied  by  Ko  Myat-kyau,  who 
speaks  Karen,  three  other  Taling  disciples,  and  the  two 
Karen  assistants,  Panlah  and  Chet-thing.  Tlie  other  Karen 
assistant,  Tau-nah,  I  expect  to  meet  at  Chummcrah,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  February  4.  At  night,  reached 
Tong-eing,  and  Ibund  that  the  few  Karens,  near  the  place  had 
concluded  to  reject  the  gospel. 

"March  1.  Touched  at  the  village  above  Nengjan,  and 
found  that  the  inhabitants  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
*  till  the  next  rainy  season.*  Passed  by  all  the  Taling  towns, 
and  touched  at  the  Tillage  below  Rajah's,  where  we  found 
tliat  the  people  still  adhere  to  the  new  Karen  prophet,  Aree* 


ani  s<.)rrv  to  Siiv,  some  wratli,  bejrjrin" 
fon*e!',  and  seize  the  a^TLTresj^or,  for  llu 
l)iin  u])  to  justice.     I  did  assemble  tl 
J  down,  1  praisi'd  God  tliat  he  had  couni 

worthy  to  suffer  a  little  for  his  Son*8  s 
he  would  give  us  a  spirit  of  forgivcne 
every  blessing,  temporal  and  spiritual 
the  field  of  battle  with  cool  and  happy 
jah's  late  at  night  He  remains  firm,  t 
any  of  his  people.  His  wife,  howevei 
ai^er  evening  worship,  declared  themi 
Christ. 

"  March  2.  Spent  the  forenoon  in  in 
ing  the  wife  and  daughter.  The  fbro 
rejected  the  latter,  as  not  yet  establi 
foith.  Atler  the  Baptism,  Kajah  and 
scndng  their  younger  children,  that  1 1 
them  and  bless  them.  The  elder  child 
discerning  good  from  evil,  came  of  tl 
held  up  their  folded  hands  in  the  act  c 
rents'  God,  while  we  offered  a  prayer  t 
grace  to  become  true  disciples,  and  i 
nance  of  baptism.  At  noon,  left  this  ii 
proceeded  up  the  river,  stopping  occasi( 
wherever  we  could  catch  a  listening  ea 
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for  baptism ;  and  on  hearing  his  present  and  past  experience, 
from  the  time  he  first  listened  to  the  gospel,  we  concluded  to 
receive  him  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  His  wife  is 
very  favorably  disjiosed,  but  not  so  far  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge and  faith.  Returned  to  the  Sal  wen,  and  made  a  long 
pull  for  Poo-door's  village ;  but  late  in  the  evening,  being 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  were  obliged  to  coil  ourselves 
up  in  our  small  boat,  there  being  no  house  in  these  parts, 
and  the  country  swarming  with  tigers  at  this  season,  so  that 
none  of  us  ventured  to  sleep  on  shore. 

"  March  4,  Lord's  day.  Uncoiled  ourselves  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light,  and  soon  af\er  sunrise  took  possession  of  a 
fine  flat  log,  in  the  middle  of  Poo-door's  village,  a  mile  from 
the  river,  where  we  held  forth  on  the  duty  of  refraining  from 
work  on  this  the  Lord's  day,  and  attending  divine  worship. 
Some  listened  to  our  words ;  and  in  the  forenoon  we  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  small  assembly.  Atler  worship,  the  old 
man  mentioned  formerly,  whose  son  threatened  to  turn  him 
out  of  doors,  came  forwanl,  with  his  wife ;  and  having  both 
witnessed  a  gfxxl  confession,  we  received  them  into  our  fellow- 
ship. Poo-door  himself  absent  on  a  journey  ;  but  his  wife 
ready  to  become  a  Christian. 

**  March  5.  Spent  the  forcno<jn  in  examining  and  receiving 
^another  couple,  and  then  went  on  to  Chummerah.  The  dis- 
ciples from  lec-i)ah's  village  have  built  a  zayat,  and  two  or 
three  families,  including  Tau-iiah's,  have  ariived,  and  are 
settling  themselves.  At  night,  went  out  to  the  village, 
four  miles  distant,  (instead  of  two,  as  first  reported,)  and 
had  a  full  assembly  of  diticiples  and  inc^uirers  at  evening 
woi*ship. 

**  March  6.  The  truth  is  evidently  spreading  in  this  tillage  ; 
one  inciuirer  after  another  is  coming  over  to  the  side  of  Christ 
After  morning  woi-ship  left  some  of  my  people  to  follow  up 
the  work,  and  returned  to  the  zayat 
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village ;  but  the  poi>[>le,  btiiig  Budd 
even  treat  ua  hosplubly,  mucli  less  1 
the  afternoon  reached  Ydh-dan's  v 
little  church,  cbieflj'  to  receive  the  ci 
inemben,  who  have  been  implicated 
ing  to  the  demon  who  rules  over  disc 
ting  lis  of  the  Karens.  Spent  tb 
preaching  to  the  rillagen  and  riutor 
Several  professed  to  believe.  Had 
thongh  imall  aasembljr  at  evening  iron 
bank  of  the  river,  with  k  view  to  1 
certain  boat  people.  We  felt  that  thi 
the  truth  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Som 
engaged  i&  religious  diacusaion  and  p 
the  night 

"March  9.  Several  requested  bapt 
the  day  we  held  a  church  meeting,  coi 
from  Maulmain,  and  others  from  tbi 
and  received  three  persons  into  our 
formerly  di^iples  of  the  new  propbel 
afternoon,  proceeded  up  thx  river,  as  I 
where  two  old  women,  ol'  aome  infiuci 
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^  March  10.  Went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yen-being,  and 
as  far  as  the  great  log,  which  prevents  a  boat  from  proceeding 
further.  Providentially  met  with  Wah-hai,  of  whom  I  have 
beard  a  good  report  for  sdtaie  time,  He  was  happy  to  see  us, 
and  we  were  happy  to  examine  and  baptize  him.  We  then 
visited  the  village,  whence  they  formerly  sent  a  respectful 
message,  desiring  us  to  go  about  our  business,  and  found  some 
attentive  listeners. 

"  March  11,  Lord's  day.  Again  took  the  main  river,  and 
soon  fell  in  with  a  boat  containing  several  of  the  listeners  of 
yesterday,  among  whom  was  one  man  who  declared  his  res- 
olution to  enter  the  new  religion.  We  had  scarcely  parted 
with  this  boat  when  we  met  another,  full  of  men,  coming 
down  the  stream;  and,  on  hailing  to  know  whether  they 
wished  to  hear  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an  el- 
derly man,  the  chief  of  the  party,  replied  that  he  had  al- 
ready heard  much  of  the  gospel ;  and  there  was  nothing  he 
desired  more  than  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  teacher.  Our 
boats  were  soon  side  by  aide,  where,  after  a  short  engage- 
ment, the  old  man  struck  his  colors,  and  begged  us  to  take 
him  into  port,  where  he  could  make  a  proper  surrender  of 
himself  to  Christ.  We  accordingly  went  to  the  shore,  and 
spent  several  hours  very  delightfully,  under  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  and  the  banner  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
The  old  man's  experience  was  so  clear,  and  his  desire  ibr 
baptism  so  strong,  that,  though  circumstances  prevented  our 
gaining  so  much  testimony  of  his  good  conduct  since  believ- 
ing as  we  usually  require,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
refuse  his  re(iucst  A  lad  in  his  company,  the  person  men- 
tioned January  30,  desired  also  to  be  baptized.  But  though 
he  had  been  a  preacher  to  the  old  man,  his  experience  was  not 
BO  decided  and  satisfactory ;  so  that  we  rejected  him  for  the 
present  The  old  man  went  on  his  way,  rejoicing  aloud,  and 
declaring  his  resolution  to  make  known  the  eternal  God,  and 
-  27 


i   f 


of  all  is,  God  is  with  us,'  I  iccl  ir 
the  great  Jnvi.sil)lo  is  in  these  Karei 
Bein<j:,  who  lieaiuMl  up  these  era<r;;v 
stupendous  mountains,  and  poured  out 
rections,  and  scattered  immortal  be 
deserts  —  he  is  present  by  the  influei 
and  accompanies  the  sound  of  the  g 
sanctiiying  power.    *  The  best  of  aUi 

*  In  (hue  deserts  let  me  labo; 
On  (hete  mountains  let  me  i 
How  ho  died  —  the  blessed 
To  redeem  a  world  from  he 

<*  March  1 2.   Alas !  how  soon  is  our 
ing  I  Mah  Nyah-ban,  of  whom  we  all  h 
joined  her  husband,  not  many  days 
making  an  ofiering  to  the  demon  of 
the   sudden,  alarming  illness  of  their 
they  have  remained  ever  since  in  an 
Btate.    They  now  refuse  to  listen  to  oi 
pear  to  be  given  over  to  hardness  of  1: 
mind.    I  was  therefore  obliged,  this  i 
the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  leave  t 
judgment  of  God.     Their  case  is  gr 
They  are  quite  alone  in  this  quarter,  1 
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case,  I  have  much  remaining  hope  that  they  will  yet  be 
brought  to  repentance.  I  commend  thefh  to  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  notice  of  any  missionary  who  may  travel 
that  way.  In  conscijuence  of  the  advantage  which  Satan 
has  gained  in  this  village,  the  six  hopeful  inquirers,  whom  we 
lefl  here,  have  all  fallen  off;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  dispirited  feelings  of  beaten  troops. 

'*  I  respectfully  request,  and  sincerely  hope,  that  this  article 
may  be  neither  suppressed  nor  poli:jhed.  The  principle  of 
*  double  selection,'  as  it  is  termed,  that  iS,  one  selection  by  the 
missionary  and  another  by  the  publishing  committee,  has 
done  great  mischief,  and  contributed  more  to  impair  the 
credit  of  missionary  accounts  than  any  thing  else.  We  in 
the  llast,  knowing  how  extensively  this  principle  is  acted  on, 
do  scarcely  give  any  credit  to  the  statements  which  appear 
in  some  periodicals,  and  the  public  at  large  are  beginning  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  strange  to  me  that 
missionaries  and  publishing  committees  do  not  see  the  excel- 
lency and  efficacy  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  inspired  writ- 
ers—  that  of  exhibiting  the  good  and  the  bad  alike.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  writing. 
A  temporary  advantage  gained  by  suppressing  truth,  is  a 
real  defeat  in  the  end,  and  therefore  fiovrf  i&vreov  aXir^cui,* 

"  Returned  down  the  river;  reentered  the  Yen-being ;  had 
another  interview  with  the  listeners  of  yesterday ;  met  with 
a  Taling  doctor  from  Kan-hlah,  near  Maulmain,  who  listened 
all  the  evening  with  evident  delight. 

"Alarch  13.  Spent  the  day  and  night  at  Tatzan's,  Se- 
hai's,  and  the  village  of  Lai-dan,  where  we  failed  of  finding 
Mah  Kee-kah,  but  found  her  parents,  who  listened  well.  In 
these  parts  I  have  a  considerable  number  of  hopeful  inquir- 
ers.   May  the  Lord  bless  the  seed  sown,  and  give  us  the 

*  We  must  saorifice  only  to  truth. 


proceeded  to  Ti-yah-bans,  where  we 
quirers  ;  and  then  went  on  to  Pa-dah*: 
injr,  had  worsliip  at  the  chiefs  house. 

"^larch  16.  The  opposition  here 
who  was  baptized  on  my  last  visit,  lu 
move  to  the  outskirts  bf  the  village,  bi 
in  the  faith ;  and  to-day  another  nian 
witnessed  a  good  confession,  was  recei 
of  the  persecuted.  At  night,  ran  dowi 
about  five  miles ;  found  him  at  home,  a 
in  persuading  him  to  forsake  all  for  CI 
that  of  Agrippa:  *  Almost,'  &c.  I  h 
great  fears  for  his  immortal  souL  1 
went  several  miles  inland,  to  a  village  ' 
hopeful  inquirers. 

**  March  1 7.  Returned  up  the  rive 
the  evening,  had  a  considerable  assemt 
atory  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord 

**  March  18.  Administered  t^e  Lord 
communicants,  chiefly  from  villages  on 

•<  March  19.  Left  Tau-nah  and  ! 
charge  of  the  zayat  and  boat,  and  set  oi 
people,  and  two  or  three  new  follower 
land  to  the  Dah-gyne.  In  the  eveni 
couple  at  Tee-pah's  village,  had  aii  intei 
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119  to  Mai-pab,  where  the  people,  being  prejudiced  against 
the  gospel,  gave  us  a  poor  reception. 

'*  March  21.  In  a  neighboring  village,  found  a  few  who 
listened  well.  Afler  spending  the  morning  in  instructing 
them,  continued  our  journey  eastwardly,  and  af\er  two  and 
a  half  hours'  hard  walking,  reached  a  small  village  near  the 
Dah-gyne,  where  the  people  received  us  hospitably,  but, 
being  Buddhists,  listened  with  no  good  dbposition. 

**  March  22.  Reached  the  new  place  selected  January  9, 
which  wo  call  Newville,  about  forty  miles  distant,  I  conjec- 
ture, from  Chummerah.  Found  two  families  only  settled 
here,  but  others  are  about  joining  them.  Some  of  the  disci- 
ples went  to  the  neighboring  villages  to  give  information  of 
my  arrival. 

"  March  23.  Most  of  the  disciples  visited  me  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  had  a  pretty  full  room.  Received 
and  baptized  one  couple,  who  applied  for  baptism  on  my 
first  visit,  but  were  rejected. 

"March  24.  Having  removed  Moung  Doot  from  this 
station, — who,  though  a  good  man,  has  grown  cold  and  in- 
active, —  appointed  Pan-lah  in  his  place,  and  selected  a  few 
individuals  for  the  adult  school,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Chummerah,  and  at  night  r^ched  Mai-pah,  twenty  miles 
distant,  being  half-way  between  the  two  stations. 

"  March  25.  In  the  morning,  had  a  small,  attentive  assem- 
bly, from  one  of  the  neighboring  villages.  Then  went  on  to 
Tee-pah's  village,  which  we  reached  in  season  for  evening 
worship. 

"March  26.  Three  latls  from  Tee-pah*s  village,  two  of 
them  baptized,  joined  our  company,  with  a  view  to  the  adult 
school  at  !Maulmain.  Took  the  boat  at  Chummerah,  and 
went  down  the  river.  Spent  the  night  at  Rajah's  village. 
Some  begin  to  listen. 

*«  March  27.    Ran  down  the  river  without  touching  at  any 
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place  1>7  the  wajr.  At  nigbt,  Teached  Maulmain,  after  aa 
absence  of  ncarlj  a  roonUi.  during  nhk-h  I  havi;  InptiEed 
nincieen,  making  eighly  Knreci  ClinBlians  in  connection  with 
the  Mniilmain  slAlion,  of  whom  onif  is  dc^,  and  two  are  lus- 
pcndcd  front  comoiuikiob.  Am  glad,  yet  BOTry.  to  find  that 
brother  Bennett  arrived  a  fortnight  a^  from  Cak-utta,  with 
a  coniplele  fount  of  t^pes,  and  yestenlay  sent  a  boat  to  call 
mc,  which,  however,  paMed  us  uu  the  way.  Must  I,  Uien, 
relinquish  my  intention  of  m^ing  another  trip  up  the  rlv«r, 
befure  the  rains  lict  in  7  Muit  I  relinquish  for  many  monlhs, 
and  perhaps  forever,  the  pleasure  of  singing  as  1  go  r  — 

'  la  these  deserts  let  me  [nbor, 
On  theee  mountslm  lat  me  tell  7 ' 

Truly,  the  tears  fall  ai  I  write." 

The  whole  number  of  Karens  received  to  chtircili* 
membership  on  profession  of  tlieir  fuilli.  wiiUin  Iweotjr- 
five  years,  amount;,  as  nearly  na  cati  now  be  adccrtaiitedt 

to  about  TWENTT  TaOUSAND. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 


LABORS    OF   THE   STUDY. 


Vert  early  in  Dr.  Judson's  residence  in  Burmah, 
he  became  convinced  that  the  Press  must  be  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  of  its  regeneration.  He  found 
its  inhabitants  a  1*eading  people,  beyond  any  other  in 
India ;  *  of  a  remarkably  inquisitive,  speculating  turn 
of  mind,  not  disposed  to  admit  any  new  doctrine,  with- 
out a  full  apprehension  of  the  why  and  wherefore.  In 
regard,  especially,  to  a  change  of  religion,  which  in- 
volved so  much  worldly  sacrifice,  and  even  the  risk  of 
life,  the  cool  and  cautious  Burman  was  doubly  on  his 
guard ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  result  of  deep  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing. "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Judson  at  a  subsequent 
period,  "  rather  characteristic  of  Burman  converts, 
that  they  are  slow  in  making  up  their  minds  to  em- 

*  He  states,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  five  mlllioDS,  that  is,  about 
oiie  third  of  the  population,  knew  how  to  read. 


( 


I)lll    ivliiTl    r,]l,-0    liL-  UlVi---    il.  lioli 

was  mei  with  the  infi«iry:  "W 
books?"  He  saw  tlial,  in  cbristj 
"  the  hearing  of  the  ear"  would 
bave  found,"  he  writes  iu  181 
preach  publicly  to  any  advantag 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  Bomethit 
hearers.  And  in  order  to  quali 
have  found  it  absolutely  neeesst 
and  to  conGae  myself  to  close  si 

A  short  time  previgus,  he  had 
Ing  of  a  couple  of  tracts ;  the  one 
tian  Religion,  a  thousand  copies ;  I 
four  thousand  copies.  These,  ti 
four  years  afler  his  first  arrival 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  i 
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you,"  it  was  asked,  "  to  know  any  thing  of  Jesus  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?  "  "  No."  "  Have 
you  seen  any  writing  concerning  Jesus ?'*  "I  have 
seen  two  little  books."  "  Wlio  is  Jesus  ?  "  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,  who,  pitying  creatures,  came  into  this 
world,  and  suffered  death  in  their  stead."  "  Who  is 
God  ? "  "  He  is  a  being  without  beginning  or  end, 
who  is  not  subject  to  old  age  or  death,  but  always  is." 
"  I  cannot  tell,"  adds  Mr.  Judson,  "  how  I  felt  at  this 
moment.  This  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  an 
eternal  G^d,  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  a 
Burman."  He  then  attempted  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  the  visitor,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him 
something  more  respecting  God  and  Christ;  but  he 
gave  little  attention,  seeming  intent  only  on  obtaining 
"more  op  this  kind  of  writing."  After  watch- 
ing three  weeks  in  vain  for  the  reappearance  of  this 
interesting  inquirer,  Mr.  Judson  learned,  accidentally, 
that  the  reading  of  these  books  had  been  his  sole  em- 
ployment in  the  interval ;  and  that  he  showed  them  to 
every  one  who  called  on  him.  The  story  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  trait  of  Burman  character  above 
referred  to.  A  similar  case,  more  interesting  still, 
from  its  rich  results,  was  related  by  him  in  an  address 
to  the  students  of  Brown  University,  during  his  visit 
in  this  country. 


I"-' 


1,  tW  i.lill 


niwii  patbrrc^i  nUiiil  J>r.  Ju.l? 
tiillv  fi'll  iii"jii  ilii>  fli>(  n-M-l  Ilial  « 
lin'ji'  kiiiyiiiigi.',  ibi:  opi'iiini"  wonls  i 
oxisti;ni-e  of  a  lii-ing.  eternnt  Goil. 
arri'stol  bin  wbotu  attcudon,  and  he 
pruJbunil  thought,  hie  whole  soul  t 
truth  which  they  taught  To  hima 
nation,  thla  was  a  new  idea,  and  it 
Btudy  and  inveedgation,  which  final!; 
cialion  of  the  religion  of  hj<  count 
Christianity. 

"  lie  was  baptiied,  and  commer- 
labor  as  a  Christian  teacher.  He  m)> 
the  govcmiucnt,  and  wa«  tried  wi 
But,  before  the  day  of  execution  a 
esoapc,  and  fluJ  from  the  city.  Si 
son  hail  never  seen  him,  nor  learaei 
life,  but  had  frequently  heard  of  hii 
came  a  long  diaUnce  frum  the  inti 
and  Bibles,  liaving  been  awakened  tc 
to  the  Christian  faith,  by  his  it 


Id  addition  to  these  tracts,  he 
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and  another  of^geography,  for  use  in  the  schools.  To 
the  class  first  mentioned,  belongs  The  Golden  Balance, 
written  in  1829,  a  popular  appeal  to  the  understanding 
of  the  sagacious  Bunnans,  founded  on  a  comparison  of 
Buddhism  with  Christianity.  Assuming  nothing  but 
what  they  themselves  admit  concerning  Gaudama  and 
his  doctrines,  a  bold  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
leading  points  of  the  two  religions,  to  which,  in  closing, 
he  challenges  attention  in  a  style  well  adapted  to  those 
whom  he  addressed :  "  O  ye  Talings  and  Burmans ! 
if  through  fear  that  your  dark  neighbors  will  revile 
you,  you  dare  not  open  both  eyes,  do  pray  open  one 
eye  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  and,  in  pity  to  yourselves, 
take  one  look."  This  tract  has  been  very  widely  cir- 
culated, and  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Dative  mind.* 

But,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  God's  own  Word 
was,  in  his  view,  not  only  preeminently  desirable  as  an 
adjunct  to  missionary  labor,  but  its  only  true  and  per- 
manent foundation.  Dr.  Judson  was  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  great  Protestant  doctrine,  the  right  of 
every  man  to  know  for  himself,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  human  medium,  the  will  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  his  own  inspired  Scriptures.     He  would  not 

•  A  translation  of  The  Golden  Balance,  by  the  author*s  own  hand, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wayland's  Memoir,  11.  448. 


A,-™,ii„slv,  .,f(,T  lrvi„g  i.i, 
[xisiiioii  iji  lliu  tracts  iiTft  men 
a|ii)lk'il  liimself  to  llie  trHnslati 
Matthew,  of  which  he  pro|x>sed  t 
"  by  way  of  trial,  and  as  intr 
edilioo  of  the  whole  New  Testai 
commencement  of  that  great  w( 
tweuly-tbrec  years  aAer,  marks 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Burmah, 
came  the  inalienable  inheritance 

through  several  succeeding  ; 
prosecuted  under  great  difficult!' 
Ihe  niiasion  allowing  him,  for  the 
to  it  only  scattered  inlerynb  of 
more  pressing  aTocalions.  Tbe  t 
tire  New  Testament  was  finished 
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On  his  return  to  Amherst,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  resumed  the  work ;  and  from  the  year  1828,  it  be- 
came his  chief  employment.  The  conviction  constantly 
grew  upon  him,  that  this  was  his  assigned  calling  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  his  life-work,  and  that  his  undi- 
vided energies  must  be  henceforth  consecrated  to  its 
acconrplishment  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1834, 
he  thus  records  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  by  the 
completion  of  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

"January  SI,  1834.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  can  now  say  I 
have  attained.  I  have  knelt  down  before  him,  with  the  last 
leaf  in  my  hand,  and  imploring  bis  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins 
which  have  polluted  my  labors  in  this  department,  and  bis 
aid  in  future  efforts  to  remove  the  errors  and  imperfections 
which  necessarily  cleave  to  the  work,  I  liave  commended  it 
to  his  mercy  and  grace ;  I  have  dedicated  it  to  his  glory. 
May  he  make  his  own  inspired  word,  now  complete  in  the 
Burman  tongue,  the  grand  instrument  of  filling  all  Bunnah 
with  songs  of  praise  to  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ    Amen." 

But  this  was  only  "  the  beginning  of  the  end."  He 
immediately  commenced  a  revision  of  the  whole  work, 

hard  for  his  use,  he  threw  it  back,  and  it  camo  once  more  into  its 
owner's  hands.  It  was  again  lost  when  he  was  driven  to  Oang-pen- 
la;  and  being  stripped,  by  one  of  the  attendants,  of  tlio  mat  which 
was  tied  around  it,  the  roll  of  hard  cotton  was  again  flung  baclc  into 
the  prison.  Here  it  was  found  by  Moung  Ing,  who  took  it  homo,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  teacher,  without  suspecting  its  priceless  contents. 
**jSevcral  months  after,  the  manuscript,  which  now  makes  a  part  of 
the  Bunnese  Bible,  was  fomid  within,  uninjured.** 


vi.-it)ii,  tli;iii  on  llie  first  transbtioj: 
or  tli<:  |iriiiL;i]>k's  by  wliidi  lie 
tiis  mouiomous  task,  OJ.e  oiiiy,  tUe 
need  be  meutioaed  here.  It  wad 
give  a  fiiitLfuI  expression,  ia  tlie  v 
every  thought  expreastsd  in  the  or 
occosioQ,"  he  writes  in  1841, "  to 
approve  of  the  resolution  of  tht 
Board  of  Foreign  Mi^ioDg,  passed 
all  missionaries  of  the  Board  who  i 
engaged  in  traQslating  [be  Scriptui 
endeavor,  by  earnest  prayer  and  d 
certain  the  exact  meaning  of  tha  i 
express  that  meaning  as  exactly  ai 
language  into  which  they  shall  ti 
and  to  transfer  no  words  which  ai 
Uterally  translated.* " 

Mr.  Judson's  work,  through  hit 
rence  to  this  principle,  came  under 

nf   tho     A : Ti..  .       f       ■ 
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nal,  which  could  be  expressed  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  Board  of  that  Society  deemed  it  necessary  to  es- 
tablish more  specific  rules,  by  which  their  patronage 
should  Ir  future  be  regulated.  Their  deliberations  re- 
sulted in  the  resolution,  'Uo  encourage  such  versions 
only  as  conform  in  the  principles  of  their  translation  to 
the  common  English  version."  Meanwhile,  their  aid 
was  suspended,  till  they  should  be  assured  that  the  ob- 
noxious translations  were  modified  in  accordance  with 
this  direction. 

Compliance  with  such  a  requisition  being  found  im- 
possible, the  majority  of  Baptists  in  the  Board  and 
Society  retired  from  its  ranks.  The  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  then  organized,  on  the  prin- 
ciple previously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  carried  out  in  Mr.  Judson's  translation. 

Mr.  Judson  hailed  the  formation  of  this  Society,  and 
of  a  kindred  one  in  England,  as  progressive  steps  in 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  whose  foundation  is 
Truth.  "I  approve,"  he  writes  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  July  12,  1839,  "  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded, 
and  which  are  repeatedly  recognized  in  their  first  An- 
nual Report,  particularly  that  foreign  translations  are 
not  to  he  conformed  to  the  common  English  version^* 
See,  also,  the  "  Resignation,"  page  57  of  the  said  Re- 


„  ail   iiie  name  oi  all   tl 

the  Otli  reason  of  the  **  Protest,"  j 
stitution  of  The  Anieriean  and  Fo 
111  May  of  the  same  year,  he  exprc 
lows,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Co< 

Maul: 

Vert  dear  Brother  :  Many  thanl 
ter  of  last  September.    Tlie  intelligenc 
and  in  the  Annual  Report,  is  of  a  moc 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  divine 
'*  distinct  organization  "  of  efforts  for  tl 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  lands.    . 

In  your  Annual  Report,  I  see,  that  '^  ii 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language, 
commonly  received  version,  until  oiheru 
Society**  I  do  not  know  that  I  undorsti 
resolution ;  but  it  loaht  as  if  a  new  Engli 
templated.  I  perceive  also,  that  the  ban 
a  project,  is  sufficient  to  fill  some  good 
But  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  s^^mpathize 
lieve  that  the  commonly  received  version 
best  that  was  ever  made.  But  it  is  not  ii 
undue  reverence  to  any  human  produc 
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of  idolatry.  I  am  probably  less  averse  to  life  proposal  of  a 
new  translation,  because  the  idea  of  correctinfi;  the  old  one 
has  been  a  favonie  with  me  for  many  years.  I  commenced 
the  work  even  so  long  ago  as  when  I  was  at  An<lover,  and 
on  my  passage  oat  to  this  country ;  and  it  was  in  studying' 
the  Greek,  and  correcting  the  common  version,  that  I  first 
began  to  be  favorable  to  tlic  Baptist  sentiments.  If  the  work 
should  be  attempted,  the  rush  of  prejudice  would,  doubtless, 
for  a  time,  be  terrific ;  but  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Of  Dr.  Judson's  qualifications^  as  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  to  add  but  little  here.  His 
natural  gif^s,  bis  thorough  linguistic  training,  both  clas- 
sical and  sacredy  and  bis  wonderful  mastery  of  the 
Burman  tongue,  have  been  already  noticed  in  previous 
chapters.  His  conscientious  fidelity  in  this  most  sacred 
of  all  trusts,  is  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  this  work.  To  the  end  of  life  be  was  a  close  philo- 
logical student ;  availing  himself  of  all  the  aids  of 
modem  scholarship  within  bis  reach,  yet  never  allow- 
ing his  translation  to  be,  in  great  or  in  small  points,  a 
mere  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  other  men.  Every  sug- 
gestion was  carefully  weighed  and  tested,  and  its  claims 
fully  established  to  Lis  own  mind,  before  it  was  per- 
mitted to  become  his  guide.  He  was  never  weary  of 
revising  and  re-revising  his  labor,  either  to  conform  it 
more  perfectly  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  or  to  give 
to  the  sense  a  more  idiomatic  and  felicitous  expression 

in  Burman. 

28 


luiigujigy,  is  u  ruiniirkjible  inslii 
nes3  of  purpuse.  He  preached, 
Engli.li  semiod  during  his  who 
and  when  Dr.  Malcom  visited  \i 
then  heard  one  for  foorteen  year 
all  English  reodiag,  except  a  si 
few  books  of  devotion  ;  reliaquii 
English  sodety  and  correspond 
exclusire  intercourse  with  the 
literature  of  the  countrj,  the  pow 
the  words  of  ibe  language  with  : 
and  feeling,  of  living  wholly 
steeped  in  Bunnan  literature  ;  n 
larity  with  alt  classes  of  society, 
the  widest  variety  in  the  forms  < 
result  was,  a  style  of  composit 
strong  mental  characteristics  sp 
themselves,  with  all  the  freshn 
idiomatic  accuracy  and  elegance. 
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est  praise  is  in  the  fact,  as  stated  by  a  brother  mission- 
ary, that  "  it  is  free  from  all  obscurity  to  the  Burmese 
mind.  It  is  read  and  understood  perfectly.  Its  diction 
is  as  choice  and  elegant  as  the  language  itself,  peculiar- 
ly honorific,  would  afford,  and  conveys,  doubtless,  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  as  perfectly  as  can  be." 

Yet,  even  now,  he  had  not  fully  reached  his  own 
standard.  He  admift,  indeed,  that  in  regard  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Old,  he  was 
^  better  satisfied  than  he  ever  expected  to  be.  "  The 
language,"  he  says,  "  is,  I  believe,  simple,  plain,  intelli- 
gible ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  I  hope  successfully,  to 
make  every  sentence  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
original."  "But,"  he  writes  in  another  letter,  ^the 
beau  ideal  of[  translation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  profess 
not  to  have  attained.  If  I  live  many  years,  of  which  I 
have  no  expectation,  I  shall  have  to  bestow  much  more 
labor  on  those  books."  "They  are  doubtless  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement,  not  merely  in  point  of 
style,  but  in  the  rendering  of  difficult  passages,  about 
which  the  most  eminent  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed." 

This  labor  he  did  not  live  to  perform,  but  bequeathed 
it,  in  the  noble  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  scholar,  to  his 
successors.  "  I  commend  the  work,  such  as  it  is,"  thus 
he  writes  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  "  to  God,  to 


error,  without  coiisulling  ihc  vai 
liave  consulted,  ami  ascfitainiiig  i 
?ilion  ;  and  cspeciiUly  not  lo  ado 
lioQ  in  ooe  instAoce,  nilhout  iiM 
admissible  and  advisable  in  all  pK 
eoges."  JudBoo  was  too  great  a  i 
plication  of  progreasive  scbolaral 
indignitj  to  his  fflemory ;  and  he 
Christian,  too  tme  a  ProtestaiU, 
tianalation,  or  anjr  other,  should  r 
alone  to  the  sacred  origioals.  A 
verj  reverence  for  the  originals  m 
no  inexperienced  or  rash  hand  s 
revi«i(»i  of  a  work,  on  which  be 
labors  of  his  life. 

Judging  from  similar  cases  in  tt 
tnaj  r^ard  as  certain ;  that,  hoii 
may  improve  bis  work,  Jcdsoh's 
forever  remain,  substantially,  the 
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like  Wickliffe's  in  the  English,  the  basb  and  model  of 
all  others  for  the  use  of  the  people. 


A  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Judson's  purely  literary  labors 
will  close  this  chapter. 

The  Burman  Grammar,  the  Pali  Dictionary,  and 
the  Burman  and  Bnglish  Dictionary,  which  were  all 
prepared  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  mission,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  Chapter  xii. 

When  he  had  finished  the  final  revision  of  his  Bible 
in  1840,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  field 
of  personal  missionary  effort,  from  whicli  he  had  been 
so  long  withdrawn  by  his  duties  as  a  translator.  But 
the  witih  was  not  realized.  Nearly  two  years  previous, 
he  had  been  compelled,  by  an  affection  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  threatening  to  end  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, to  refrain,  for  many  months  in  succession,  from 
his  usual  Sabbath  ministrations  to  the  native  church  in 
Maulmain,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  Subsequently,  he 
was  able,  at  intervals,  to  resume  "  the  delightful  work 
of  preaching ; "  but  he  never  fully  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  returned  upon  him  with  every  exposure 
or  unusual  fatigue.  In  June,  1841,  he  writes:  "My 
own  health  is  poor.  I  am  ever  and  anon  subject  to 
some  ailment ;  and  every  cold  I  take  touches  the  sore 


10  iiie  jiressing  solicitations  of  tl 
missionary  brethren,  Hnd  turn  1 
preparation  of  a  complete  Burmt 
tionaiy. 

While  he  acknowledged  the  grei 
work,  and  oouLd  not  den^  that  he' 
opportunities  than  anj  other  man 
fied  for  it,  he  jet  tamed  with  atron^ 
dry,  and  aa  he  called  it,  "unmia 
But  no  sooner  was  be  conTinced  tba 
work  given  btm  to  do,"  than  he  de 
with  aU  the  diligence  and  patient 
predestined  lexicographer.     Naj,  nv 
earnest  man's   invariable   reward, 
deeplj  interested,  and  almost  enUki 
bora. 

"We  are  apt  to  raaKnify  the  importan 
ing  in  which  we  are  wannlj'  engaged, 
the  influence  of  that  principle,  that,  notw 
cheriflhcd  aversion  to  the  work-  I  l>«»"  " 
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traDsmiflsion  of  all  knowledge,  religious  and  Bcientifici  from 
one  people  to  the  other.** 

It  was  his  first  intention  to  make  a  single  work, 
Burmese  and  English ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  his  plan 
enlarged,  and  he  concluded  to  make  it  a  double  work, 
in  two  parts,  the  first  English  and  Burmese,  the  second 
Burmese  and  English.  When  he  commenced  this 
laborious  undertaking,  he  hoped  to  complete  it  by  the 
end  of  1845.  But  it  grew  under  his  hands ;  and  sick- 
ness and  afflictions  brought  frequent  and  long  interrupt 
tions  to  his  studies.  In  1849,  he  had  finished  the  first 
part ;  and  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  second,  as  to  an- 
ticipate its  completion  in  the  course  of  another  year. 
He  then  supposed  that  it  would  make  two  quarto  toI- 
nmes  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pages.  But 
before  that  time  came,  he  had  obtained  his  discharge 
from  all  earthly  toil,  "  bequeathing,"  in  his  own  words, 
*  both  the  plodding  and  the  profit  to  any  brother  who 
shall  be  willing  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work." 


CHAPTER  XX 

HISSIOMABT  fOLl 

Mb.  JtDSOM  took  witb  him  to  Ii 
of  miMionuy  operations.  A  fow 
Rrmlj  flxed  in  his  mind ;  but  the  d 
Teloped  themselves,  as  the  result 
observation  of  the  working  of  van 
views  never  attained,  indeed,  to  tbi 
outline  which  excludes  all  mod)ficali< 
man  to  wish  tbat  bis  particular  tHHi 
forced  as  laws  on  others.  But  the  i 
of  so  comprehensive  and  discrimine 
be  of  great  weight  with  reflecting  mi 
bobbies  of  narrow  minds,  adopted  I 
price,  they  will  always  be  found  to  ei 
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minds,  as  the  grand  agency  for  Christianizing  a  heathen 
people.  A  preliminary  course  of  training  in  human 
knowledge,  by  which  they  should  be  gradually  pre- 
pared to  receive  Christian  ideas,  was  entirely  foreign 
to  his  theory,  which  rested  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  gospel  to  the  necessities  of  man's  inward 
nature.  Why  should  time  be  spent  in  beguiling  him 
along  through  the  flowery  paths  of  science,  when  there 
is  in  every  human  breast  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  demand  for 
expiation,  a  foreboding  of  future  retribution,  through 
which  the  gospel  can  at  once  reach  to  the  springs  of 
moral  life  ?  His  idea  of  "  preaching,"  however,  em- 
braced more  than  the  mere  oral  communication  of 
truth.  In  whatever  form  it  was  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  mind,  whether  through  the  spoken  or 
the  written  word,  the  Saviour's  command,  "  Preach  the 
gospel,"  was  strictly  fulfilled.  Thus  in  his  address, 
when  in  this  country  in  1846,  before  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  says :  — 

"  The  word  preach  has  in  modem  usage  acquired  a  moan- 
ing rather  too  specific  for  the  original.  Oral  communication 
may  be  the  first  and  most  obvious,  but  is  certainly  not  the 
exclusive  meaning  of  the  on<zinal  word.  It  is  more  faithfully 
represented  in  English  by  the  wonl  proclaim.  If  a  messen- 
ger from  a  king  or  superior  government  should  be  sent  to  a 
rebellious  province,  to  proclaim  pardon  to  the  inhabitants, 
he  would  evidently  be  fulfilling  his  commission,  whether  he 


Till-  .ipu-tli'  I'anl  .li.l  ;,>  r,-ullv  ami  i 

I-;j.iMlv-s   to  tliL-  Il«l.r.,«s  «i«i   tilt  lit 
(In'SMMl  ihi'  JeH':i  ill  their  »}'ii!i<ni^iii-» 
in  hU  own  birud  liouiw  at  Umuv. 
ontioiu  ofa  iiiimiicnuirj',  wnt  to  impart 
li^iluued  |>i.-o[ilu,  will  jimbably  be  of 
will  li&vc  very   iniix-rfuctly  Tulfillcd 
leave  them  without  tho  written  word. 
■equcni-CAaliool'siU'h  neglect  are  abui 
■uianioiu  conduitcd  by  thu  man  of  sin. 
have  palroiiizvd  Ihu  translation  tuid  dia 
turoi  but  of  lute  years  there  ha4  app 
initanci-R,  a  tunilcncy  to  promote  the  01 
the  gMpul,  not  ijideed  to  an  undue  prei 
a  nuijiucr  as  to  iljrow  a  shade  over 
catioti,  by  means  of  tracts  and  SeHptun 
annaU  of  modern  missiona,  it  ii  difficu 
mode  of  couuuunicatiug  tliu  gospel  amo 
has  rei'eived  the  grcilt'st  share  of  divii 
instrumentul  of  briiigiiig  most  soul)  to 
truth.     And  however  the  preocbing  < 
n  oeceptAtion,  and  the  diatributi 
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taiy.  Neither  of  them  could  do  without  the  other,  and 
each  grew  by  the  increase  of  the  other.  He  would 
have  flooded  Burmah,  if  he  could,  with  Bibles  and 
tracts ;  but  he  would  not  have  had,  on  this  account,  one 
missionary  the  less.  As  the  permanent  foundation  of 
the  Christian  church  in  a  heathen  land,  he  gave  the 
first  place  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but 
as  an  instrument  for  the  actual  ingathering  of  souls,  to 
the  labor  of  the  living  preacher.  His  views  on  this 
point  are  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  written  in  1838 :  — 

"Modem  missions  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
Boman  Catholic,  and  indeed  from  all  former  missions,  since 
apostolic  times,  by  patronizing  and  honoring  the  word  of  God. 
And  I  do  believe  that  those  missions  which  give  tb^  highest 
place  to  the  divine  word,  will  be  most  owned  of  God,  and 
blessed.  There  is  only  one  book  in  the  world  which  has 
descended  from  heaven,  or,  as  I  tell  the  Burmans,  there  is 
only  one  golden  lamp  which  God  has  suspended  from  heaven 
to  guide  us  hither.  Shall  we  missionaries  throw  a  shade 
around  it,  or  do  aught  to  prevent  the  universal  diffusion  of 
its  life-giving  rays  ?  O  that  one  complete  volume  of  the 
Bible,  and  not  merely  the  New  Testament,  —  for  the  word 
of  Go<1,  though  not  such  a  book  as  human  philosophy  and 
logic  would  have  devised,  is  doubtless,  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
Wisdom,  a  perfect  work^  and  just  fitted  to  answer  the  great 
end  which  God  has  in  view,  —  O  that  one  copy  of  the  Bur- 
9ian  Bible  were  safely  deposited  in  every  village  where  the 
language  is  understood  1  Burmah  is  now  shut  against  us,  but 
it  will  not  be  so  always ;  and  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 


"  I  would  not  bu  uti lid's lootl  to  ili 
of  Uii-  "iispi'l,  tlic  gran.i  uiuaiis  instin 
conversion  of  t)ie  worl.L  But  all  o 
baiioJ  on  [lie  vridcQ  wanl;  aud  wLcn 
prcauhur  is  passed  away  from  thu  vL 
ume  mtj  still  remain  to  convict  and  t 
tberefbre,  that  the  preached  gospel  ani 
the  two  arms  whiuh  atc  to  pull  down 
ness.  and  build  up  tho  Redeemer's.  1 
of  ttiese  arms ;  for  the  other  mil,  bj  it 
ponorka,  as  the  biitorj  of  the  church 
tify.- 

i.  MvHipHciaiott  of  emtrti  of  it 
to  a  tyttem  of  centralizadon  in  a 
^e  operation  of  the  latter  method  - 
ing  out  of  li^t  from  a  single  poii 
through  the  boundless  regions  of  bea 
aitogetfaer  too  stow  a  procesi.  Era 
oould  hare  nvpt  to  the  utmost  bor 
erations,  he  saw,  would  hare  sunk 
the  night  that  knows  no  hope  of  da; 
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in  1832,  he  thus  maps  out  the  field  which  he  proposed 
to  them  for  immediate  occupancy :  — 

"Respected  FAxnERS  and  Brethren:  At  our  month- 
ly concert  this  morning,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a 
joint  letter  should  be  addressed  to  you,  on  the  importance  of 
sending  out  more  missionaries  to  this  part  of  the  heathen 
world.  Being  every  one  of  us  exceedingly  pressed  for  want 
of  time,  we  cannot  stop  to  prepare  an  elaborate  statement, 
but  must  come  at  once  to  the  point  in  hand. 

"  We  are  in  distress.  We  see  thousands  perishing  around 
us.  We  see  mission  stations  opening  on  every  side,  the  fields 
growing  whiter  every  day,  and  no  laborers  to  reap  the  har- 
vest If  each  one  of  us  could  divide  himself  into  three 
parts,  happy  would  he  be,  not  only  to  take  leave  of  his  native 
land  and  beloved  connections  at  home,  but  of  still  nearer  and 
more  intimate  connections.  We  want  instantly  to  send  aid 
to  the  Tavoy  station,  where  brother  Mason  is  laboring,  al- 
most alone.  We  want  instantly  to  send  a  missionary  to  Mer- 
gui,  a  pleasant,  healthful  town,  south  of  Tavoy,  where  a 
small  church  has  been  raised  up,  and  lefl  in  charge  of  a 
native  pastor.  Our  hearts  bleed  when  wo  think  of  poor 
Mergui  aud  the  Karens  in  that  vicinity,  many  of  whom  are 
ready  to  embrace  the  gospel  and  be  saved.  But  how  can  we 
allow  ourselves  to  think  of  that  small  place,  when  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Siam  lies  in  our  rear,  and  the  city  of  Bangkok, 
at  once  a  port  for  ships  and  the  seat  of  imperial  government  ? 
We  want  instantly  to  dispatch  one  of  our  number  to  Bang- 
kok. One  ?  There  ought,  at  this  ftoment,  to  be  three,  at 
least,  on  their  way  to  that  important  place.  Another  ought 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Yah-hcing,  a  large  town  east  of  Maul- 
main,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  river  leading  down  to  Bang- 
kok ;  there  are  many  Karens  at  Yah-heing.  The  Christian 
religion  b  creeping  that  way,  by  means  of  our  Karen  dis- 


Lali-lwn^.   l)ic   prustiit   ciiiiilal   o( 
Sh«ay-bwcn,  oiii;  of  Oiir    .lis^ijilos, 
Boariliuan  at  Tavoy,  is  a  nojiliuw  o 
prinoc,  of  that  uountry,  anU  is  ftux 
Ilut  how  can  we  scnil  bim,  a  yctj  yoi 

tunily  tai  intnxluL'ing  the  gospel  int 
It  would  opun  the  waj-  to  olbcr  ne 
even  meotioneU  in  forvign  geographic 
den  of  China  and  Tartary.  Betwec 
■Dili  aro  various  Iribvi  of  Karens,  Toua 
Tlie  TonDer  are  literally  crying  aloud  < 
lliat  they  may  read  in  their  owd  1 
works  of  God.  From  the  baiilcH  of  tli 
northwest,  the  celebrated  prophet  of  tl 
ediy  seot  down  messages  and  prcwnts  i 
would  L-ome  and  instruct  tus  people  in  1 
But  bow  can  we  tliinb  of  supplying  tl 
old  kingdom  of  Arnican,  now  under  B: 
ing  the  same  lauguagc  vrilh  the  Bum 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  her  coast, 
to  her  rescue  ?  In  that  country  are  out 
Terts,  and  ono  counlry-born 
connection,  who  is  lahnrln™  "■■' 
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embrace  the  Christian  religion,  if  he  would  only  promise  to 
remain  or  send  a  successor.  From  Kyouk  Phyoo,  tlie  way  is 
open  into  the  four  provinces  of  Arracan,  namely,  Rek-keing, 
Chedubah,  Kamree,  and  Sandoway ;  and  what  a  grand  field 
for  our  tracts,  and  the  New  Testament,  now  in  press !  Of 
all  the  places  that  now  cry  around  us,  we  think  that  Kyouk 
Phyoo  cries  the  loudest.  No;  we  listen  again,  and  the  shriU 
cry  of  golden  Ava  rises  above  them  all.  O  Ava !  Ava !  with 
thy  metropolitan  walls  and  gilded  turrets,  thou  sittest  a  lady 
among  these  eastern  nations ;  but  our  hearts  bleed  for  thee  I 
In  thee  is  no  Christian  church,  no  missionary  of  the  cross. 

'*  O  God  of  mercy,  have  mercy  on  Ava,  and  Chageing,  and 
A-ma-ra-poo-ra.  Have  mercy  on  Pugan  and  Prouie,  (poor 
Prome !)  on  Toung-oo,  on  the  port  of  Bassoin,  and  on  all  the 
towns  between  Ava  and  liangoon.  Have  mercy  on  old  Pegu 
and  the  surrounding  district.  IlAve  mercy  on  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Arracan.  Have  mercy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Yoon-za-len,  the  Sal-wen,  the  Tlioung-yen,  and 
the  Gyne.  Have  men-y  on  all  the  Karens,  the  Toung-thoos, 
the  Lah-wahs,  and  other  tribes,  whose  names,  though  un- 
known in  Christian  lands,  are  known  to  thee.  Have  mercy 
on  Zen-mai,  on  Lah-bong,  Myeing-yoon-g}'ee,  and  Yay- 
heing.  Have  mercy  on  Bangkok,  and  the  kmgdom  of  Siam, 
and  all  the  other  principalities  that  lie  on  the  north  and  east. 
Have  mercy  on  poor  little  Mergui,  and  Pah-Ian,  and  Yay, 
and  Lah-meing,  and  Nah-zaroo,  and  Amherst,  and  the  Island 
of  Baloo,  with  its  villages  of  Talings  and  Karens.*'  —  "  Have 
mercy  on  the  churches  in  the  United  States ;  hold  back  the 
curse  of  Meroz ;  continue  and  perjifetuatc  the  heavenly  re- 
vivals of  religion  which  they  have  begun  to  enjoy ;  and  may 
tjie  time  soon  come  when  no  church  shall  dare  to  sit  under 
Sabbath  and  sanctuary  privileges,  without  having  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  on  heathen  ground.  Have  mercy 
on  the  theological  seminaries,  and  hasten  the  time  when  one 


pravcrs  wliUli  aru  this  cjiiv  Jirc-H'iilei! 
ten's  llinin-li<mt  ll.o  linliiubUr  pfoW:  ai: 
{[lorv,  tbr  w  Iiich  we  are  all  lon{>iii<!,  ai 
ing.  Adorn  thy  btloved  one  in  hur 
alia  may  Bliine  forth  in  iuimiU'ulalo 
■plunUor.  Come,  O  our  Bridegroom 
come  quiuUy.     Amen  and  Amen." 

For  the  furtherance  of  thia  obj 
divition  of  foreet  to  the  utmost  pt 
would  have  no  two  men  together  at 
b;  putting  forth  all  his  energies,  cou 
work.  He  even  discouraged  young 
lingering  at  stations  alreadj  occupi 
uf  learning  the  language,  and  becot 
the  routine  of  misBionary  service, 
them  go  immediately  into  the  field, 
by  working.  "  Look  at  dear  Boai 
"Eleven  months  after  landing  at  A 
Tavoy.    And  what  a  light  be  kindl< 
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light  that  will  never  go  out !  How  much  better  than 
to  be  rusting  here  in  Mauhnain  I "  IncrecLstng  by  scat' 
tering,  strengthening  by  dividing,  was,  in  his  view,  the 
great  law  of  missionary  warfare. 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  would  not  the  seeming  ad- 
vantages of  so  great  a  division  of  forces,  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  real  effectiveness  ?  Must  not  this  exten- 
sion of  tlie  line  of  attack  occasion  the  weakening  of 
each  separate  part,  and  so  of  the  whole  aggregate? 
Would  not  a  few  stations,  fully  manned,  with  the 
advantages  of  combined  and  systematic  effort  thus 
secured,  accomplish  more  than  ten  times  the  number, 
with  only  one  or  two  laborers  at  each  ?  Dr.  Judson 
held  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  the  longer 
he  observed  the  working  of  the  two  methods,  the  deep- 
er grew  his  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right.  "  For- 
merly," thus  he  writes  to  the  Board  in  1835,  "having 
spent  many  years  alone,  I  felt  desirous  of  missionary 
society,  and  was  disposed  to  encourage  a  few  to  stay 
together,  not  doubting  that  we  should  all  find  enough 
to  do.  But  I  have  now  learned  that  one  missionary, 
standing  by  himself,  feeling  his  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  forced  to  put  forth  aU  his  efforts,  is  worth 
half  a  dozen  cooped  up  in  one  place,  while  there  are 
unoccupied  stations  in  all  directions,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts, of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  perish- 

29 
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ing  in  tlio  darkness  of  heathenism."  <'This  is  the  waj 
in  which  I  think  missions  ought  to  be  conducted.  One 
nii>^ioiiary,  or  two  at  most,  ought  to  be  stationed  in 
every  important  central  place,  to  collect  a  church  and 
an  interest  around  him ;  to  set  the  native  wheels  at 
work,  and  keep  them  at  work.  Very  few  native  assist- 
ants will  hold  out  well,  unless  well  instructed,  and  kept 
unchr  rigid  supervision.  An  additional  missionaiy 
would  doubtless  do  good;  but  nearly  all  the  good  he 
would  do,  would  probably  be  done  if  he  were  away, 
laboring  in  some  other  place,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
be  iinoccii()ied,  and  where,  of  course,  all  he  should 
etfect,  would  be  so  much  net  gain  to  the  cause.** 

Though  confined,  for  the  most  part,  at  Maulmain,  bj 
li is  duties  as  a  translator,  he  was  always  ready  to  as- 
sume (^\tra  duties  there,  in  order  that  his  brethren 
might  be  free  to  reinforce  destitute  stations,  or  to  found 
new  ones.  Nor,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  his 
afleetions  limited  to  {he  country  of  his  adoption.  He 
pleaded  as  earnestly  for  Assam,  and  Arracan,  and 
Siam,  as  for  Burmah,  and  was  just  as  willing  to  spare 
from  tlie  missionary  ranks  for  their  benefit*  He  thus 
expresses  his  exultation  at  the  opening  of  the  mission 
in  Assam,  tiiough  it  took  from  Burmah  a  beloTed  and 
eillcient  laborer. 
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**  Maulmaot,  June  11, 1886. 

^  The  letters  of  Pearee,  Trevelyan,  and  Jenkins,  copies  of 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  you  from  Bengal,  have  opened 
to  us  a  new  missionary  field,  blessed  with  a  very  healthful 
climate,  and  the  protection  of  English  government 

**  Brother  Brown  embraced  the  proposal  with  instant  en- 
thusiasm, not  merely  because  of  the  above  advantages,  for 
Assam  presents  a  splendid  opening  for  missionary  efforts,  and 
brother  Brown  is  excellently  well  qualified  to  take  the  lead 
in  that  great  and  important  mission.  My  heart  leaps  for  joy, 
and  swells  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  when  I  think  of 
brother  Jones  at  Bangkok,  in  the  southern  extn^mity  of  the 
continent,  and  brother  Brown  at  Sadiya,  in  Assam,  on  the 
frontiers  of  China,  immensely  distant  points,  and  of  all  the 
intervening  stations,  Ava,  Rangoon,  Kyouk  Phyoo,  Maul- 
main,  and  Tavoy,  and  the  churches  and  schools  which  are 
springing  up  in  every  station,  and  throughout  the  Karen 
wilderness.  Ilappy  lot  to  live  in  these  days  1  O,  happy  lot 
to  be  allowed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  glorious  work  of  bringing 
an  apostate  world  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  1  Glory,  glory  be  to 
God!" 

3.  Missionaries  for  lifcy  was  an  idea  to  which  he 

attached   much  importance.      This   point  is   so   fullj 

brought  out  in  the  following  letter,  as  to  make  remarks 

unnecessary. 

To  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

**  Maulmaui,  January  12, 1888. 
"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  regret  and  consternation 
that  we  have  just  learned  that  a  new  missionary  has  come  out 
for  a  limited  term  of  years.  I  much  fear  that  this  will  occa- 
sion a  breat'h  in  our  mission.  How  can  we,  who  are  devoted 
for  life,  cordially  take  to  our  hearts  and  councils  one  who  is 


iUU.-nrak«ofolliu 


S  (I  bu-i:  1 


"  1  bave  teen  the  beginning,  niidd 
limited  term  missionaries.  They  are 
Tbough  brilliant  in  an  English  pulpit, 
to  any  real  missionary  work.  They  cot 
irith  the  view  of  acquiring  a  stouk  oi 
may  vegetate  the  rest  of  tbeir  days,  in 
'of  their  native  Und,  Do  not  a  man  aD' 
for  a  lime,  quarrel  anil  part  the  firat  c 
it  not  one  end  of  the  marriage  tic  foi 
mony  anil  love  ?  Just  to  in  the  nue  befo 
the  trials  of  the  candidate  for  missions,  i 
smooth  before  him,  it  is  juat  what  ouj 
Mvaionariet  heed  more  Iriali  on  Iheir  fir 
of  less. 

"  The  motto  of  every  missionary,  whc 
cr,  or  sohoolmasler,  ought  to  be, 'iJeeo 
days  ago,  brother  Kincaid  was  asked  by 
government,  how  long  he  intended  to  at 
mah  worships  the  eternal  God,'  was  tko  ] 
limited  term  system,  which  begins  to  be 
quarters,  gain  the  ascendency,  it  will  b 
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4.  The  entire  devotion  of  the  missionary  to  his  spe- 
cific work,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  He  urged, 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  a  mode  of  living  tending 
to  separate  missionaries  from  European  society.  "  Be- 
ware/' thus  he  writes  to  certain  missionary  candidates 
in  this  country,  *'  beware  of  genteel  living.  Maintain 
as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  European  society. 
The  mode  of  living,  adopted  by  many  missionaries  in 
the  East,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  natives  which  is  essential  to  a  mission- 
ary." Ilis  own  dwelling  was  always  fixed  in  the  native 
quarter^  at  a  distance  from  the  English  population.  Ho 
wished  the  natives  to  feel  that  he  was  their  friend, 
their  brother,  who  had  given  himself  wholly  to  them ; 
and  he  knew  that  few  of  them  would  venture  to  seek 
him  among  the  residences  of  their  aristocratic  foreiga 
rulers. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  Burmese  character,  by 
which  he  exercised  so  strong  and  beneficent  an  influ- 
ence on  the  native  XQind,  and  bound  the  hearts  of  the 
converts  to  him  as  to  their  spiritual  father,  justified  the 
wisdom  of  his  course,  and  repaid,  a  thousand  fold,  any 
sacrifices  of  personal  ease  and  comfort. 

0.  TJie  training  of  the  native  churches  into  the  ca- 
pacity of  self-management ;  their  growth  into  such  a 
state  of  Christian  maturity,  that  they  could  perform. 


uitiii[imi.'nC  among  a  |)(.'o)ilc  jitst  c 
i.sLn,anJ  luouldt'd  Trom  biiili  into 
he  souglit  with  a  line  tact,  and  a 
which  show  how  much  hia  heai 
He  watched  everj'  sign  of  progres, 
DO  less  pleasure  tlian  the  mother  i 
it  attempts  to  etaad  and  walk,  ai 
iudependeut  joumejB  of  a  yard 
guiding  and  eupporting  hand.    As  i 
dieciples  can  be  collected  at  oite  po 
candidates  for  baptism  b  always  bi 
by  the  relation  of  their  Christian 
decision  is  according  to  the  judgmei 
hia  journals,  while  visiting  the  Ea 
once  records,  with  the  plajful  fondo 
parent's  heart,  the  rejection,  by  the 
of  live  or  six  members,  of  can^di 
was  himself  very  well  satisfied, 
would  endeavor  bvHomo  m.^—  •-  •- 
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infused  into  these  new  churches,  planted  in  the  ex- 
hausted soil  of  slavery  and  despotism,  as  the  only 
means  of  gradually  training  them  up  into  a  realization 
of  the  noble  ideal  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  development  of  the  various  gifls  in  the  native 
churches,  was  an  object  of  special  solicitude  with  him. 
The  productiveness  of  the  little  church  in  Rangoon,  iq^ 
this  respect,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  same  thing 
appears  in  those  constituted  in  the  second  period  of  the 
mission,  both  among  Burmans  and  Elarens.  Of  course, 
all  the  gifls  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  divine  source;  nor,  wanting  this 
higher  influence,  can  any  amount  of  training  and  cul- 
ture supply  the  church  with  true  laborers.  But  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit  are  germs  to  be 
nurtured;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  only  those  which  are 
nurtured  come  to  maturity.  Had  Judson  and  his  early 
associates  repressed,  or  even  neglected,  the  native  ele- 
ments of  usefulness,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  result 
would  have  been  what  we  now  find  it?  He  would 
have  felt,  that  to  do  this,  was  to  build  the  church  in 
Burmah  on  the  sand.  Foreign  hands  must  indeed  do 
the  preparatory  work,  must  start  into  motion  the  agen- 
cies necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
But,  for  the  completion  and  perpetuity  of  the  work,  the 
reliance  must  be  upon  the  native  churches,  and  espeo- 


„„-.,  .,.i-._j  >iiiiMii  lur  <„hr]stiiin  i 
furc,  an  oliji'tt  pi/coiid  to  none  ii 
not  some  of  tilt'  mfilioils  by  iv 
Gought,  as  exhibited  in  the  followii 
•i  our  own  Christian  land,  do  macl 
tion,  BO  oflcn  and  so  anxiously  i 
spirit  of  the  ministry  to  be  rcvivet 
Writing  from  Rangoon  in  1881,  1m 
i$  settled  it'ith  me  ;  Iiis  deportment 
pany  (i.  e.  inquirers)  of  the  house.' 
is  becoming  a  valuable  assistant, 
to  go  about  the  place,  distributi 
Terse  whenever  he  can  get  opportui 
times  makes  short  excursions  into  1 
lagea."  "  I  have  sent  Moung  Shw 
thousand  tracts  up  the  Laing  Rivei 
from  the  Rangoon  outlet  a  little  a 
joins  tiie  great  River  Tingdao,  belo» 
through  a  populous  part  of  the  c 
word  iif  lif"   '»'»'• -"'   ' 
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Bassein,  on  the  west."     And  what  a  picture  is  this,  of 
his  arrangements  for  a  missionary  tour  into  the  jungle : 

*'  In  view  of  my  leaving  Maulmain,  on  a  second  tour  among 
the  Karens,  I  have  api>oiuted  the  two  deacons,  Ko  Dwah  and 
Ko  Shway-ba,  to  condu(;t  the  daily  evening  worship,  and  the 
puhHc  worship  on  Lord's  day.  The  fonncr  acts  also  as  teach- 
er to  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  the  latter  is  employed  in  copying 
translations.  Ko  Man-boke,  the  other  deacon,  and  his  wife^^ 
I  send  to  the  aid  of  brother  and  sister  Wade  at  Mergui,  where 
Pastor  Ing  also  is  stationed.  Moung  Sanlone  and  Moung 
Shway-moung,  I  send  to  itinerate  in  the  direction  of  Yay  ; 
and  Moung  Poo,  from  the  school,  and  Moung  Zah,  to  itine- 
rate between  this  and  Amherst,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pah-ouk.  Ko  Shan  and  family  I  send  to  reside  at  Tara-nah, 
a  populous  Taling  village,  on  the  Gyne,  a  few  miles  above 
IViaulmain,  where  he  has  a  son  settled.  Moung  En  ex- 
pects soon  to  revisit  llangoon.  Moung  Dway  has  gone  to 
Bengal  with  brother  Bennett.  The  three  Karen  families 
who  have  been  in  the  achilt  school,  and  Moung  Doot,  who  is 
now  here  on  a  visit  from  his  station  at  Wades ville,  I  shall 
take  with  me,  together  with  Ko  Myat-kyau,  who  speaks  the 
Karen  well,  Moung  Zuthec,  Moung  Tau-ma-gnay,  Moung 
Tsan-lone,  the  schoolmaster,  and  Moung  Ouk-moo,  just  from 
school,  *  all  good  men  and  true.*  ** 

In  1 835,  he  writes  from  Maulmain :  — 

**  I  have  now  five  native  assistants,  who  spend  an  hour  with 
me,  every  morning,  in  reporting  the  labors  of  the  preceding  ^ 
day,  in  receiving  instructions,  and  in  praying  together. 
These  men  penetrate  every  lane  and  corner  of  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  villages ;  and  since  I  have  adopted  tliis 
plan,  —  about  four  months,  —  there  are  some  very  encourag- 


K  ^    *«  •  a  g 
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Now,  ten  such  persons,  half  student?,  h 
more  than  one  missionary  lamily  ;  and  i\ 
are  certainly  worth  a  great  deal  more." 

To  such  training,  under  the  blessii 
ascribed  tlie  wonderful  development 
and  ministerial  spirit  in  the  native 
this,  in  turn,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
various  races  embraced  in  the  open 
sion.     Of  this,  manj  interesting  prooi 
but  for  want  of  space,  a  single  exam| 

"In  April,  1838,  Ko  ITiah-byoo,  the 
among  the  Karens  at  TaToy  and  this  plac* 
bee,  a  Karen  district  north  of  Rangoon,  a 
the  year  reported  about  thirty  hopeful  inq 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Ko  Tl 
church  in  Rangoon.  At  the  close  of  the 
nah,  Pan-lah,  and  two  younger  assistants 
Thah-byoo.  Tliey  returned,  after  a  sti 
months,  and  gave  a  still  more  cncouragi 
state  of  reli^ous  inquiry'  in  that  quarter, 
we  dispatched  Pan-lah  and  three  younge 
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and  ten  Ad  made  tbe  three  several  applications  for  bap- 
tisin,  being  examined  and  approved  by  Pan-lab  and  com- 
pany, in  council  with  the  previously  baptized ;  but  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  want  of  an  administrator  of  the  ordi- 
nance." 

6.  In  regard  to  schools,  as  a  branch  of  missionary 
agency,  Dr.  Judson's  mind  seems  to  have  been  longer 
in  reaching  definite  conclusions,  than  in  respect  to  some 
other  points.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  his  missionary  life,  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  schools  when  they  could  be  made  the  medium 
of  direct  religious  instruction,  and  were  held  in  strict 
subserviency  to  the  higher  agencies  of  the  missionary 
work.  The  care  of  schools  he  regarded  as  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  peculiarly  appropriate  to  female  mis- 
sionaries. But  he  did  not  believe,  that  to  educate  a 
people  in  secular  knowledge  was  to  christianize  it,  or 
that  the  process  had  any  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
this  result.  To  convert  a  mission  among  the  heathen 
into  an  educational  establishment,  whose  objects  should 
take  precedence  of  direct  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
souls,  and  the  gathering  of  churches,  would  have  been, 
in  his  view,  an  utter  subversion  of  its  true  ends.  He 
was  particularly  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  Anglicise 
the  native  mind,  by  schools  in  which  the  vernacular 
should  be  superseded  by  English,  as  not  only  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  but  in  ev^ry  way  injurious  in  its 


of  time  and  labor  in  ttii^  direction 
Bistcnt  witli  fiJelily  to  the  mis  si 
The  following  letter,  written  in  It 
turest  views  on  several  of  the  a 
grouDds  of  his  aversion  to  making 
business  of  one  who  professed,  or 
the  ability  to  preach  the  gospel  T 
that  he  did  not  continue  to  give  hit 
to  missionary  Khools,  which  were  t 
conducted  hj  those  to  whtnu  the 
longed. 

"To  the  Correfponding  S 

"Dear  BnOTnER:  When  I  apokt 
icbool,  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  22( 
one  of  our  most  cScctive  ongines  for  tb 
provinces,  I  had  not  become  aware  of  tl 
the  school  had  gradually  unileigone. 

.  .  .  "The  propriety  of  bestowi 
labor  and  expense  upon  country-bom  c 
tjonabli'.  il>n'  -' —  "'  ■' 
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.  .  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
remark  which  I  made  some  years  ago,  that  English  preach- 
ing^ English  teaching^  and  English  periodicals,  are  the  bane 
of  missions  at  the  East.  Tliere  are  several  missionaries — 
more,  it  is  true,  from  Great  Britain  than  from  America — who 
never  acquire  the  languages,  except  a  mere  smattering  of 
them,  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent,  but  beguile 
their  time  and  expend  their  labors  among  their  own  country- 
men and  the  country-born  population,  under  the  fallacious 
idea  that  through  them  the  Christian  religion  will  gradually 
reach  the  masses  of  the  native  population.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  symptoms  of  an  approaching  cliange  in  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  East,  in  regard  to  the  mo<le  of  con- 
ducting missionary  operations.  It  begins  to  be  found  that 
popular  English  schools,  containing  hundreds  of  pupils,  and 
instructed  by  great  and  powerful  men,  —  but  men  ignorant 
of  all  native  languages,  —  will  never  convert  the  millions  of 
the  heathen.  *  ^uch  schools,'  as  the  senior  missionary  of  the 
Kishnagur  mission  lately  observed  to  me,  on  visiting  this 
place,  *  are  very  pretty  things  to  amuse  English  visitors  with, 
and  make  interesting  reports  for  people  at  a  distance,  who 
cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case.' 

**  Still,  some  gooil  results  from  e\ery  good  effort,  though  not 
ihe  most  judiciously  directed ;  and  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  keep  myself  free  from  strong  party  feelings.  Live  and  let 
live,  is  not  a  bad  motto,  nor  should  I  have  written  a  word  of 
the  above,  had  I  not  felt  for  some  time  past  that  I  had  com- 
mitted myself  too  far  in  what  I  had  said  about  one  of  the 
mission  schools,  and  made  myself  somewhat  responsible  for 
what  I  cannot  regard  as  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of 
labor  and  funds.  Yours,  faithfully,  A.  JuDSOM. 

Schools  for  the  instraction  of  the  native  ministry,  he 
ooDBidered  an  indispensable  branch  of  the  missionary 
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E_rs(era.  Bill  lie  had  no  thooghl  of  modelling  tlieae  in- 
pliltitions,  fur  young  men  wanting  ihe  first  rudlin<;ii(B  of 
knowledge,  after  those  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
European  or  American  civiliEaiion.  Their  aim  should 
simplj'  be,  to  fit  these  native  youths  for  iho  work  they 
were  called  lo  do.  Tlie  admirable  good  sense  and 
right  feeling  of  the  following  letter,  will  commend 
Iheuisclves  lo  every  intelligent  reader. 

"  To&e  Qtrresponding  Secretary, 

"  Uauuiaui,  Jinoiuy  S,  183G. 
..."  My  ideal  of  a  seminary  ore  very  dilTerent  fKitn 
tliosc  of  many  persons.  lam  really  unwilling  to  place  young 
men,  that  have  just  bvgun  to  Io?e  the  Saviour,  under  leaubors 
who  nil!  strive  to  earry  them  through  a  long  conns  ofMudyi 
until  they  arc  able  to  nnrsvel  metapliysifs,  and  caleabte 
ei^lipses,  and  (heir  souU  become  at  ilry  at  the  one  and  a*  dark 
03  the  other.  I  have  known  severnl  promising  j'oung  men 
completely  ruined  by  this  process.  Nor  is  it  called  for  in  Ihe 
present  state  of  the  chureli  in  Burmah.  I  want  to  sm  our 
young  diseiplea  thoroughly  aotiuaintc'l  with  the  Bible,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  with  geography  and  history,  so  ftr  n* 
necessary  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  thorn 
with  enlarged,  enlightened  minds.  I  would  also  ha'a  tbem 
carried  through  a  uourso  of  syrtcniatic  tliuology,  on  the  plan, 
perliaps,  of  Dwigfac'k  And  I  would  have  them  wrll  in- 
stnicied  in  Ihe  art  of  eommunienting  Ihoir  ideas  inlelltgiUf 
and  acceptably  by  iirortl  and  by  vrriting.  So  great  is  my  dt^- 
sire  to  see  such  a  system  In  operation,  that  I  am  strongly 
tempted,  M  nobody  else  is  able  to  do  Miy  thing  just  now,  to 
make  a  beginning;  and  perhaps  after  brother  Wade,  who  is 
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excellently  well  capacitated  for  this  department,  has  settled 
the  Karen  language  with  brother  Mason,  he  will  carry  on 
what  I  shall  bemn,  havin^;  both  Elaren  and  Burmese  students 
under  his  care.     .    .     . 

"  Yours,  faithfully,  A.  Judson." 

One  characteristic  trait  of  Dr.  Judson  should  not  he 
omitted,  in  this  statement  of  his  views.  He  held  his 
opinions  strongly,  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  pressed 
them  earnestly  on  the  attention  of  the  Board.  But 
this  being  done,  he  submitted  the  result  implicitly  to 
their  decision.  As  a  veteran  in  the  field,  practically 
familiar  with  the  whole  routine  of  service,  he,  if  any 
one,  might  have  claimed  exemption  from  control  by  a 
body  of  men  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
But  so  far  from  betraying  any  restiveness  under  the 
restraint,  he  uniformly  sustained  the  authority  of  the 
Board,  by  the  respectful  deference  of  his  suggestions, 
and  by  his  cheerful  compliance  with  their  instructions. 
These  sometimes  clashed  very  much  with  his  own 
wishes,  as  when  he  was  required  to  yield  his  desire  of 
giving  himself  to  preaching,  to  their  conviction  that  he 
ought  to  prepare  a  dictionary.  He  remonstrated  in- 
deed, most  earnestly  ;  but  their  deliberate  decision  is  to 
be  his  law.  "  I  must  not  do  it,"  he  writes  to  the  cor- 
responding secretjiry  ;  "  I  cannot  do  it,  unless  the  Board 
expressly  order  it ;  and  then  I  will  obey,  believing  that 
vox  senaiia  vox  Dei"     On  another  occasion,  he  thus 
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expresses  liimself :  "  But  whaterer  disposiiion  of  men 
l!ic  Board  be  pknsed  to  mnke,  or  whalever  oilier  orders 
lo  issue,  I  lieg  that  nothiog  discrctionHry  be  left  with 
us,  at  kast  st>  far  as  I  am  voncerned.  We  shull  nil 
obuy  orders  from  home  ;  but  if  left  lo  ourselves,  I  fenr, 
fritta  pikst  experience,  llint  we  sball  sometimes  manuge 
to  Ijelp  each  other  to  do  that  which  b  most  pleasing  iu 
our  own  eyes."  Aa  there  must  be  ft  directiug  powm 
Buinewliere,  he  thought  it  most  saftdy  lodged  in  the  bauds 
of  lliose  whom  tiie  churches  had  chosen  for  this  trust 
au'l  who  are  directly  accountable  to  lliern.  During  hta 
long  missioDury  lifci  lie  never,  in  any  instance,  dis- 
obeyed the  instructions  of  the  Board,  nor  ever  sought 
to  control  their  action,  or  lessen  (heir  influence,  by  ap- 
peals froEi^  their  decisioDa  to  the  public 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

VISIT  TO   AMERICA.      LABORS    OX   HIS  RETURK. 

From  the  year  1832,  when  Dr.  Judson  fixed  his 
residence  permanently  in  Maulmain,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  Burman  Bible,  no  marked  event  oc- 
curred in  his  public  life  for  many  years.  Even  during 
this  period,  however,  he  was  not  a  mere  student.  Most 
of  the  time,  he  was  pastor  of  the  native  church  in 
Maulmain,  which  increased  under  his  care  t^  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  members.  Mrs.  Judson  writes,  in 
1835:  "Mr.  Judson  preaches  every  Lord's  day  to  a 
crowded  assembly,  and  every  evening  to  a  congregation 

averaging  thirty The  native  assistants  go 

about  the  town  every  day,  preaching  the  gospel ;  and 
Mr.  Judson  holds  a  meeting  with  them  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  when  he  prays  with  them,  listens  to 
their  reports,  gives  them  instruction,"  &c.  In  1837, 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  daily  round  of 
occupation.  "  My  days  are  commonly  spent  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  morning  in  reading  Burman  ;  the 

30 


nulivc  oli!i|ii:l,  iicid  coincr.-iii^ 
oiliur  niitivc  Cliniti,Uiti  w  imi 
aftur  lliis  dale,  iLu  nfliiclion  o 
menlioDed  in  a  previaus  ciinp 
UM  of  his  voice ;  and  from  ihai 
to  preacU  at  inlcrvab. 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Jud^on'a  heali 
repeated  attacks  of  the  disease: 
fiulcd  altogelher.  After  tryin< 
eions  at  sea,  and  exhausting  all 
cal  skill,  Mr.  Judjon  was  forcct! 
a  long  voyage,  and  a  residence 
colder  climate,  could  alone  BAfv 
rendering  it  nccessarf  for  him 
took  passage,  with  three  of  thei 
in  a  eliip  bound  for  England 
thence,  without  delay,  to  the  1 
could  not  turn  his  visit  to  ace 
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that  both  she  and  her  husband  deemed  it  safe  for  her 
to  proceed  the  rest  of  the  way  without  him.  Dr.  Jud- 
son  therefore  sent  back  his  assistants  in  a  vessel  which 
he  found  ready  to  sail  for  Maulmain,  and  partly  en- 
gaged his  own  passage  in  another,  which  was  to  leare 
two  weeks  later.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  plan, 
by  the  offer  of  accommodations  for  the  family,  in  a 
ship  bound  directly  for  the  United  States,  —  an  ar- 
rangement which  promised  a  speedier  voyage  and  a 
great  saving  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Judson. 
But  before  the  expiration  of  their  stay  at  Port  Louis, 
a  relapse  came  on,  which  reduced  her  lower  than  ever 
before,  and  at  once  reversed  their  plans.  Mr.  Judson 
now  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  her ;  and  near 
the  end  of  July,  they  reembarked  for  this  country. 
For  a  while,  she  seemed  to  rally  again,  and  his  hopes 
revived.  But  the  improvement  was  only  temporary, 
and  she  gradually  declined  till  they  reached  the  port 
of  St.  Helena,  where  she  expired,  on  shipboard,  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival.  The  following  touching  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scenes,  and  of  the  incidents  of  the 
funeral,  is  extracted  from  a  short  obituary  sketch  by 
Dr.  Judson. 

"  On  our  passage  homeward,  as  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
son gradually  declined,  I  expected  to  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  burying  her  in  the  sea.    But  it  was  so  ordered 


severe.  IKt  miiij  bui'anic  liabli;  lo  ' 
woril  was  sullU'iunt  to  ri'call  and  stearlj- 
the  tvfiiinjr  of  the  31st  of  August,  *Le 
ing  near  to  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage 
leave  other,  and  retired  to  rcA.  i  sat 
her  bed  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  e 
liter  relief  to  the  distressed  body,  ar 
departing  soul.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
obtain  one  more  token  of  reeogaiilon,  I 
and  Bud,  '  Do  you  still  love  the  Savioui 
plied, '  I  ever  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrii 
you  itill  love  me?'  She  replied  in 
peculiar  expression  of  her  own.  '  The) 
kiss;'  and  we  eiehangcd  that  token 
time.  Another  hour  passed,  life  conti 
■he  ceased  to  breathe.  For  a  moment 
flight,  and  thought  of  the  wonders  wh 
her  view,  I  then  closed  her  sightless  i 
the  last  time,  in  the  drapery  of  death ; 
bausted  with  many  sleepless  nights,  I  th 
slept  On  awaking  in  the  inorDiag.  I  sa 
ing  and  weeinng  around  the  body  of  the 
for  the  Grat  time,  inattentive  to  their  cri< 
the  day  a  coffin  nas  procured  from  th 
placed  all  that  remained  of  ber  whom  I 
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of  the  inhabitants.  They  had  prepared  the  grave  in  a  beau- 
tiful«  shady  spot,  contiguous  to  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Chater,  a 
missionary  from  Ceylon,  who  had  died  in  similar  circum- 
stances on  her  passage  home.  There  I  saw  her  safely  depos- 
ited ;  and,  in  the  language  of  prayer  which  we  had  often 
presented  together  at  the  throne  of  grace,  I  blessed  God  that 
her  body  had  attained  the  repose  of  the  grave,  and  her  spirit 
the  repose  of  paradise.  AAer  the  funeral,  the  dear  friends 
of  Mr.  Bertram  took  me  to  their  houses  and  their  hearts ; 
and  their  conversation  and  prayers  afforded  me  unexpected 
relief  and  consolation.  But  I  was  obliged  to  hasten  on  board 
ship,  and  we  immediately  went  to  sea.  On  the  following 
morning,  no  vestige  of  the  island  was  discernible  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  For  a  few  days,  in  the  solitude  of  my  cabin, 
with  my  poor  children  crying  around  me,  I  could  not  help 
abandoning  myself  to  heart-breaking  sorrow.  But  the  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel  came  to  my  aid,  and  faith  stretched  her 
view  to  the  bright  world  of  eternal  life,  and  anticipated  a 
happy  meeting  with  those  beloved  beings  whose  bodies  are 
mouldering  at  Amherst  and  St.  Helena. 

"  I  exceedingly  regret  that  there  is  no  portrait  of  the 
second,  as  of  the  first  Mrs.  Judson.  Her  soft  blue  eye,  her 
mild  aspect,  her  lovely  face,  and  elegant  form,  have  never 
been  delineated  on  canvas.  They  must  soon  pass  away  from 
the  memory  even  of  her  children,  but  they  will  remain  for- 
ever enshrined  in  her  husband's  heart 

*^  To  my  friends  at  St.  Helena  I  am  under  great  obligation. 
I  desire  to  thank  God  for  having  raised  up  in  that  place  a 
most  precious  religious  interest  The  friends  of  the  Redeemer 
rallied  around  an  evangelical  minister,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  within  a  few  months  several  souls  were  added  to 
their  number.  Those  dear,  sympathizing.  Christian  friends 
received  the  body  of  the  deceased  from  my  hands  as  a  sacred 
tlepout,  united  with  our  kind  captain,  John  Codman,  Jr.,  of 
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Dorchpstor,  in  defrftjing  all  llie  exp(>n>e9  of  the  funerftt.  &n(l 
proniisud  Iq  lake  care  of  the  gravt,  and  sec  lo  iho  errcilon 
of  IliG  f^vFstoucs,  nbii'h  I  am  lo  forvrani,  aad  oa  nliifh  I 
propose  to  place  the  following  inscriplion:  — 

"  Sacreil  to  the  nernor;  of  Saiab  B.  Jurlsoii,  menfatr  of 
the  Amtriran  BaptUt  Mimion  lo  Biinuab,  fi^mierly  wile  of 
Ilie  Ri?ir.  George  D.  Boarrlman,  of  Tavoy,  and  lately  wifo  of 
the  RcT,  Ailoiiiram  Judson,  of  Maulmain,  who  died  in  tint 
poH,  September  l,18tS,  on  her  pasuge  lo  the  UnJIcU  Sai«a, 
in  llio  forty-Becond  year  of  lier  ag«,  aad  in  the  twea[]--flnt 
of  her  missionary  life. 

"  She  ilcepi  (wwtt.v  here,  on  tbii  rnck  of  the  OeeiD, 

Away  ftom  the  holni!  of  her  j-oulb, 
Xvi  far  frnm  Ihe  Uod  when,  wi<b  liearlhlt  deroUco, 

She  scnltucd  tbe  bright  beami  of  tralh." 

Dr.  Judson,  witli  his  motherless  children,  arrived  in 
Boston  about  llie  middle  of  October,  fenble  in  health 
and  sick  .at  heart;  anxious  only  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn, if  possible,  bufore  the  setting  in  of  ivinler,  Iq  the 
ecene  oT  lils  labors,  but  he  was  not  able  to  realise 
*this  desire  ;  nor  that  of  occupying,  as  be  had  prcriouf- 
ly  requested,  some  retinnJ  corner  vhere.  he  could  work 
at  Lis  dictionary,  "  undisturbed  and  unknown  !"  The 
disease  of  his  [hroal,  which  precluded  public  epeoLing, 
and  far  several  months  scarcely  nllowcd  him  to  raise 
his  voice  above  a  whisper,  increaseil  his  natural  sbrlok- 
ing  from  public  di.sptey.  But  the  tide  of  popular  feel- 
ing WHS  too  strong  to  be  repressed.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  his  uame  had  been  "  a  liouMbokl  word  % 


^       I 
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among  tho  friends  of  missions.  A  whole  generation 
had  grown  up,  familiar  with  the  ^rj  of  his  labors  and 
sufferings,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  his  face. 
To  them  he  was  a  sort  of  Christian  Paladin,  who  had 
experienced  wonderful  fortunes,  and  achieved  wonder- 
ful exploits  of  philanthropy,  in  that  far  oflT,  almost 
mythical  land  of  heathenism.  To  the  body  of  older 
and  maturer  Christians  his  presence  spoke  with  a 
deeper,  but  not  less  exciting  power.  The  feeling  was 
of  course  peculiarly  strong  in  his  own  denomination. 
Hundreds  among  them  yet  lived,  who  remembered 
when  word  was  first  brought  that  God,  without  waiting 
for  our  slow  movements,  had  himself  planted  an  Amer- 
ican. Baptist  Mission  in  Asia;  and  who  recalled,  with 
a  thrill  of  grateful  joy,  those  early  efforts,  the  direct 
fruits  of  Judson's  conscientious  sacrifice  to  duty,  in 
which  they  had  themselves  participated.  They  saw 
the  entire  missionary  history  of  Baptists  starting  from 
this  one  point,  and  growing  into  a  mighty  stream  of 
blessing  to  our  own  churches,  and  its  whole  course 
marked  by  memorials  of  his  influence  and  labors.  To 
be  witiiin  reach  of  this  man,  and  not  be  eager  to  see 
him,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  grasp  his  hand,  would  have 
argued  insensibility  to  the  most  sacred  obligations,~and 
indifference  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
•  But  the  feeling  was  not  confined  to  Baptists.    Thou- 


Amcricim  Chrisiianity  in  he: 
llip  Goil  of  missions  liiul  honoi 
approbation.  So  guneral  a  ft 
wards  nn  individual,  siiDply  on 
a  OOOD  MAN,  had  never  l>efor« 
countrj' ;  and  liowever  annoyin 
man  of  his  retiring  and  ahnost 
not  but  be  re^rded  with  res 
gratifying  index  of  the  moral 
nily. 

The  public  meetings  called 
eral  of  our  cities,  those  connet 
societies,  or  in  connection  with 
with  hh  visits  to  various  semii 
presented  scenes  of  intense  inle 
the  first  meeting  in  Boston,  two 
-  is  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  ovt 

"  While  Mr.  Hague  iras  speakin 
ins  his  nav  frooi  the  further  oart 
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ing  Dr.  Judson,  of  tbe  five  missionaries  vrho  first  went  out  to 
India  from  America,  and  the  very  man,  who,  when  Judson 
became  a  Baptist,  stood  up  and  shielded  him  with  the  mantle 
of  Christian  love.  *  For  this,'  said  Dr.  Sharp,  ^  I  have  always 
respected  him,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  him.' 

**  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  describe  the  scene  which 
followed.  For  thirty-three  years  Nott  and  Judson  had  been 
separated.  They  met  at  this  moment  for  the  first  time  since 
that  separation  ;  and  as  they  now  embraced  each  other  with 
deep  adection  and  grateful  joy,  tears  started  from  many  an 
eye.  Mr.  Nott  proceeded  to  speak  with  much  emotion. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  gave  his  brother  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship ;  and  when  he  became  a  Baptist  it  was 
not  withdrawn.  One  reflection  most  solemnly  impressed 
him  —  of  the  five  who  went  out  to  India,  three  are  dead. 
The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  wonl  of  our 
God  shall  stand  forever.  In  a  little  while  they  would  all  be 
gone,  and  every  agency  now  employed  pass  away ;  but  God's 
word  will  stand  fast,  and  prevail  over  all  the  earth.  Mr.  Nott 
referred  to  the  small  bemnninc;  of  the  American  Board,  as 
well  as  the  Baptist,  their  trust  in  Go<l,  and  the  present  great 
and  glorious  work  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  contrast.  The 
missionary  movement  in  this  country  originated  simultaneous- 
ly in  diflcrent  hearts ;  the  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and  not 
human  influence,  gave  it  birth.  He  deemed  it  a  very  trifling 
question  whether  Adoniram  Judson  or  Samuel  J.  Mills  was 
the  originator  of  foreign  missions.  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  cer- 
tainly was  not  They  were  all  mere  boys,  but  with  God's 
blessing  on  their  puerile  eflforts,  they  had  begun  an  influence 
which  is  spreading  over  the  world. 

**  It  was  now  discovered  that  Mr.  Bingham,  a  pionem*  mis- 
sionary to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  unexpectedly  present; 
and  another  thrill  of  pleasure  went  through  the  congregation 
as  his  name  was  also  announced  by  Dr.  Sharp.  He  addressed 


On  most  of  tbc#c  occasions, 
to  uie  bis  voice  audibly,  addi 
vhispered  tone  to  some  one  i 
the  pulpit,  and  who  repeated 
tence,  to  the  assembly ;  a  fev  i 
in  fall  to  be  read  by  aoothc: 
BOOK  more  private  meeting  in 
tors  had  the  pleasure  of  catcbii 
feelings  which  came  gushing  i 
soul,  through  his  own  low  but 
Wayland  has  preserved  seven 
hia  Uemoir.  The  nriter  wouli 
low,  to  add  a  few  pergonal  i 
occasions  ;  but  no  description  ct 
impre^ion  of  bis  manner,  —  ei 
humble,  yet  breathing  a  hush 
assembly,  such  as  I  have  nevi 
We  fell  that  we  were  in  the  pr 
"  entered  within  the  vail,"  one  c 
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the  inner  sanctuarj,  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  in  com- 
mon tones  to  the  outward  ear,  but  uttered  directly  to 
the  listening  heart. 

Dr.  Judson  was  greatly  interested  in  what  he  saw  of 
the  immense  growth  and  improvement  of  his  native 
land  since  he  lefl  it  in  his  youth ;  most  of  all,  in.  the 
progress  of  religious  benevolence.  He  formed  delight- 
ful friendships  with  many  whose  faces  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  zest  those 
pleasures  of  refined  social  intercourse  from  which  he 
had  been  so  long  debarred.  No  one  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  society,  found  in  his  simple,  genial  manners, 
and  in  his  lively,  though  always  instructive  and  ele- 
vated conversation,  any  trace  of  the  bigot  or  ascetic. 

But  his  heart  yearned  for  ^  his  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Salwen  ; "  and  though  a  longer  residence  in 
this  country  was  urged  on  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  of  1846.  On  the  second  of 
June,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  a  lady 
widely  known  by  her  graceful  literary  productions, 
whose  sprightly  charms  of  mind  and  devoted  affection 
were  the  light  and  solace  of  his  last  years.*     On  the 

*  She  was  the  mother  of  the  yoangest  of  the  six  orphan  children, 
to  whom  this  volume  is  inscribed.  It  should  be  added,  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  traits  in  her  truly  noble  character,  that  she  knew 
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11th  ol'  July,  1846,  they  embarkvd  at  Boaigii  in  tlio 
eliip  Funeuil  Hall,  bound  tbr  UKultnain,  which  plaoa 
they  reathed,  after  a  pleasant  voynge,  on  ibe  3Qth  of 
Novemljer. 

On  his  arriTai  at  Maalmain,  finding  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  at  that  titaiion  fully  nianiied,  lie  ouuld 
not  satisfy  himsc-lf  with  Billing  down  to  the  mere  liter- 
ary cin)>loyn]eDt  of  making  a  diuliouary.  Previous  to 
his  n'tuiii,  be  had  foruiecl  the  design  of  again  fixing 
hi«  reaideocti  at  Uangooti,  iJiould  it  be  praclicAblo  i 
with  the  furLlier  piir|HMe  of  improving  any  opportunitjr 
whidi  might  offer  for  making  anolhi-r  alteinpl  at  Ava, 
^vhteh  hiul  always  bci^n  the  central  putnt  of  inlcnst  to 
lii«  mind.  lie  fuiiiid  the  ctrounnttunced  of  thu  utopire 
not  fiivonible  to  his  wishes,  iha  reigning  king  being  no 
k-sa  huetile  to  Ciirisliamly  than  his  predece^or,  and 
apparently  disposed  to  adopt  moro  and  more  the  exclu- 
sive policy  of  iho  Chinese  in  rcganl  to  for«tgtien. 
During  a  preliminary  viiit  to  Rangoon,  Dr.  Judiion  wad 
(■onvinced,  that  even  such  freedom  of  missiooary  efiiirt 
as  bad  been  formerly  allowed,  would  not  now  be  per- 
mitted. In  a  letter  to  the  corresponding  seurelary,  be 
says:  "Any  known  attempt  at  proselyting  would  be 

□0  dilTcrci]ce  amonif  tlie  its.  All  irere  oqunllr  Ilie  olijtcU.  nul 
only  or  bgr  fiuthnil  can,  but  of  it  deep  mfltemiiJ  tcndflmee^^  iiT 
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instantly  amenable  at  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  would 
probably  be  punished  by  the  imprisonment  or  death  of 
the  proselyte,  and  the  banishment  of  the  missionary." 
Still,  as  he  received  personally  a  very  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  governor  of  the  city,  with  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted  twenty  years  before,  he  resolved  to  re- 
move thither,  —  making  the  dictionary,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  which  Rangoon  furnished  greater  facilities 
than  Maulmain,  his  avowed  occupation,  and  doing  what 
missionary  work  he  could  in  private. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mrs.  Judson's  interest- 
ing "  Reminiscences,''  furnish  a  brief  outline  of  the 
incidents  of  this  visit. 

"  The  first  business  of  my  husband,  on  arriving  in  Ran- 
goon, was  to  collect  the  Christians  together  ;  but  so  scattered 
was  the  little  flock,  and  so  doubtful  their  statQ,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  reorganize  the  church,  commencing  the  new  oi^ 
ganization  with  about  a  dozen  members.  For  a  time  every 
thing  went  prosperously  with  us.  Frequent  meetings  were 
held  at  our  house,  and  regular  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
Gradually,  the  congregation  enlarged  to  twenty,  to  thirty, 
and  still  upward,  until  it  attracted  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  men  were  so  im- 
prudent as  to  come  in  of  a  morning,  or  leave  the  house  after 
worship,  in  a  company.  Tliey  came  at  all  hours  between 
daylight  and  ten  o'clock,  and  dispersed  as  gradually.  Some 
brought  parcels,  some  dishes  of  fruit,  some  came  with  their 
robes  tucked  up  like  coolies,  and  some,  scorning  concealment, 
or  believing  it  unavaiimg,  appeared  in  their  usual  dress,  as 
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lliough  on  u  matter-oFconne  »iait  to  the  fbreignur.  When 
the}'  Wert.-  a>iM?inU)i;d,  tbe  oulor  door  was  barrcU,  and  it  nas 
with  groat  ililKcully  th»t  «iiy  one  coiiM  gain  admitUaL-e  aftei^ 
warils.  Dr.  Juilson  *oniMimM  stnrU-d  Rt  these  prucautiona ; 
but  ho  tDiisidon-d  tint  Hits  ni  thu  finA  tinta  Biiwe  lh«  war 
that  any  misaionsrjr  had  twen  vUlioncil  in  Bunuab,  wilbout 
till:  prolcclion  of  an  English  residcuC  at  Ava,  ami  waa 
assured  that  there  never  liad  been  a  time  oFsuch  iDtolcrance 
throughout  ihu  land,  U  Dndar  the  new  king.  MeanliuUi  tlio 
Kai-ejis  h»d  beuD  qipnaod  of  our  arrival,  and  they  cama 
duwn  fi-oni  the  junglu  in  partitas  of  thrcu,  Tour,  or  a  half 
dozen,  remaining  at  our  housL-  till  tine  of  the  Bumiew  omsC- 
auts  could  procure  tatrni  ptmports  lki!n(>e  lo  Msolmain- 
(f  reviously  ihvy  had  mr-afwd,  overland.)  All  tlii*  nxoing 
and  going  attracted  attention  to  our  hoiue.  and  would  havo 
done  so  inuth  earlier,  but  that  it  cluinucd  to  bo  on  a  MuMot> 

"  One  Saturday  morning  wo  wpi-o  ftarlled  by  khub  prirato 
intimations  that  the  bloody  ray-woon,  aa  ona  oT  the  vicu- 
govemon  was  called,  bad  his  eye  on  us;  and,  k  little  befbre 
evening,  the  hints  were  filHy  confirmed.  Wc  learned  from 
an  undoubted  souree,  that  a  po!li:i!  ganrtl  had  Wn  olalioncd 
in  (he  vicinity  of  our  houxt,  with  ordcre  to  aefw  every  na^ve 
not  known  to  be  a  gervant  of  tho  house,  seen  eoniins  oat  aC 
iL  We  infuired  thai  ihcir  polity  WB*  not  to  disturb  tu,  at  pn». 
ent,  but  the  blow  waa  first  to  FaU  on  tfao  jioor  OiriMiiuL 
ScTcral  Karens  wcro  stopping  with  us,  and,  ia  addidon  to 
onr  usual  company  of  worahlppert,  quitv  a  number  of  iniitcd 
fricnda  and  strangers  had  j)lvi>iin<d  to  be  wtth  ut  on  the  orxt 
day.  The  church  had  bnen  malting  individntl  eflbrta  lo  en- 
large the  ron-^regation.  I  ihall  never  foi^t  lite  exprnMon 
of  my  husband's  fiiee,  as  tbou^  really  piorein^  to  the  invi*> 
tble,  when  lie  es(4aiiDml.  '  I  tell  yoil,  if  we  hod  but  tho 
power  to  see  them,  tfao  air  above  lu  is  thjcfc  with  eouteiuliug 
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spirits  —  the  good  and  the  bad  striving  for  the  mastery.  I 
know  where  final  victory  lies,  but  the  strugjjle  may  be  a  long 
one.*  There  was  not  much  time  for  talking,  liowever.  He 
communicated  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  he  thought  expe- 
dient, to  his  two  native  assistants,  and  sent  them  out  to  warn 
the  nearer  worshippers.  In  this,  great  caution  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  a  panic ;  and  I  suppose  that  the 
Rangoon  Christians  have  never,  to  this  day,  known  the 
extent  of  their  danger.  As  the  assistants,  by  an  especial 
arrangement,  did  not  return  till  after  our  landlord*s  hour  for 
closing  the  gate,  Dr.  Judson,  with  some  difficulty,  got  the 
key  into  his  own  possession ;  and  so,  in  the  first  gray  of 
morning,  the  Karens  were  guided  out  of  town,  and  advised 
to  return  to  the  jungle.  The  last  place  to  which  the  assists 
ants  carried  their  warning,  on  Sunday  morning,  was  a  liitle 
village  five  m;les  from  Rangoon,  where  they  remained  till 
towanls  evening.  Dr.  Judson  was  afraid  of  compromising 
the  Christians  by  going  to  any  of  their  houses  that  day ;  but 
he  had  advised  them,  through  the  assistants,  how  to  hold 
worship,  and  we  knew  of  several  places  where  little  knots 
of  men  and  women  were  gathered  for  prayer. 

"  These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  government  were 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  petty  annoyances  and  insults, 
which  effectually  precluded  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
much  good.  The  governor  was  friendly,  but  weak  and  cow- 
ardly; and  we  soon  found  that  his  protection  was  really 
worthless,  except  as  he  could  hold  the  petty  officers  in  awe. 
The  bloody  ray-woon  laughed  at  his  authority,  and  once 
actually  assembled  the  troops  against  him,  when  the  poor 
governor  yielded.  Both  Christians  and  inquirers,  however, 
still  came  to  us  in  private ;  and  many  a  man,  who  refused  to 
take  even  a  book  from  the  teacher's  hands,  would  watch  his 
opportunity,  when  going  out,  to  snatch  one  from  a  box  placed 
near  the  door  for  that  purpose,  and  hide  it  in  his  dress,  con* 
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o  doubt,  tbftt  b(j  n 


pratulaling  himself,  n 
bj-  u.. 

Dr.  .TuJson  was  dow  convinced,  tliat  to  attempt  any 
thing  Turthi^r,  without  having  first  secured  a  favoi-able 
reception  in  the  capital,  was  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
"  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes,  "  as  I  have  been  for 
years  [lasl,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  footing  in 
Rangoon,  is  to  obtain  some  countenance  at  Ava."  Il 
was  now  about  ten  years  eiocc  Ibis  important  post  had 
been  abandoned,  and  circumsiaiiccs  had  in  (hat  tImQ 
changed,  in  every  rcBpect,  for  tbe  worse.  He  felt  thai 
the  attempt  involved  great  danger,  —  possibly  the  risk 
of  life  itself.  But  with  his  dicllonnry  for  an  inlrnduc- 
Ijon  lo  the  intelligent  members  of  the  government  and 
nobility,  the  prosecuiion  of  which,  moreover,  would 
bring  him  into  close  relations  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  ea]ii(al,  he  hoped  prejudices  might  be  con* 
cilimed,  and  the  way  ^adually  paved  for  the  aocom- 
plisbment  of  bia  chief  object. 

lie  had  became  wholly  absorbed  in  this  plan ;  aH  hia 
airangemenls  were  made  for  a  speedy  departure  from 
Rangoon,  and  a  permit  obtained  from  the  friendly  gov- 
ernor lo  proceed  to  the  "  golden  city  ; "  when  —  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  —  came  the  tidings  from  Maulmain, 
that  the  low  state  of  the  treasury  at  home  had  com- 
pelled  the  utmost  possible  retrenchment  in  every  do- 
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partment  at  that  station,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
carrying  out  his  wishes.  This  unexpected  blow  was 
the  more  disheartening,  as  an  index  of  the  declining 
state  of  missionary  feeling  in  the  churches  at  home ; 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  ready  to  despair  of  a  work 
dependent  for  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  on  such 
feeble  and  fitful  piety.  He  thus  expresses  the  first  bit- 
terness of  his  disappointment,  in  a  letter  to  the  corre- 
sponding secretary ;  which  he  cannot  close,  however, 
without  a  touch  expressive  of  his  characteristic  hope- 
fulness, and  his  unwavering  adherence  to  his  favorite 
apothegm  :  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail." 

"  It  is  my  growing  conviction  that  the  Baptist  churches  in 
America  are  behind  the  age  in  missionary  spirit.  They  now 
and  then  make  a  spasmodic  effbrt  to  throw  oflf  a  nightmare 
debt  of  some  years'  accumulation,  and  then  sink  back  into 
unconscious  repose.  Then  come  paralyzing  orders  to  re- 
trench ;  new  enterprises  are  checked  in  their  very  concep- 
tion, and  applicants  for  missionary  employ  are  advised  to 
wait,  and  soon  become  merged  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Several  cases  of  that  sort  I  encountered  durins:  mv  late  visit 
to  the  United  States.  This  state  of  things  cannot  la!*t  al- 
ways. The  Baptist  missions  will  probably  pass  into  the 
hands  of  other  denominations,  or  be  temporarily  suspended  ; 
and  those  who  have  occupied  the  van  will  fall  back  into  the 
rear.  Nebuchadnezzar  will  be  driven  out  from  men,  to  eat 
grass  like  an  ox,  until  seven  times  pass  over  him.  But  he 
will,  at  length,  recover  his  senses,  and  be  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  reign  oyer  the  whole  earth." 

31 


Nolliing  was  now  left  but  to  return  to  Maulmnin  for 
tbo  prusent.  Ho  never  rdinquialied,  however,  liia 
plan  of  attciupting  a  mwsion  at  Ava  i  aad  in  all  his 
subsequent  arrangemcnu,  reserved  the  liberty  of  im- 
proving any  favoniblo  opporiiinity  for  it  wbich  might 
arise.  He  aceordingly  applied  to  ihe  Board,  soon  after 
his  return  to  Rangoon,  for  a  stuiiding  appropriation  for 
this  special  ssrvic*.  This  wm  cbeerfolly  granted  ;  Imt 
before  its  arrival,  another  aomewhut  encouraging  indi- 
calion  had  passed  awny,  and  no  other  ocuurred  while 
he  lived.  He  acquiesced  in  it  as  Ihe  will  of  Provi- 
denee,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  for  the  best.  But 
is  it  not  a  pity  thai,  in  bo  many  instances,  the  wisest 
and  most  beneficent  Bchemoa  for  the  advancement  of 
truth  and  righleoosness,  should  be  friislrate<]  for  lack 
of  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars,  out  of  iha 
nbundnnce  which  God  has  lent,  for  ibis  very  puqioie. 
to  Ihe  church  7  No  doubt  all  such  disappointment 
will  be  found,  in  the  end,  to  have  been  ovomtlcd  for 
the  best ;  but  who  can  tell  how  long  ibcy  auif  poftpana 
the  incoming  of  the  millennial  day  I 
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CLOSING   SCENES    OF   HIS   LIFE. 

After  his  return  from  Rangoon,  Dr.  Judson  resided 
at  Maulmain,  devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  completion  of  his  dictionary.  In  November,  1849, 
he  took  a  violent  cold,  whicli  brought  on  a  fever,  simi- 
hir  to  those  from  which  he  had  suffered  more  or  less 
through  his  whole  missionary  life,  but  of  an  aggravated 
type.  He  never  surmounted  the  effects  of  this  attack. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  rally  as  usual,  he  took  a 
short  coast  voyage,  but  without  much  relief.  He  thea 
removed  with  his  family  to  Amherst,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea-air;  but  the  change  proved  equally  unavailing. 
He  at  length  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  mis- 
sionary brethren,  and  embarked,  in  a  state  of  excessive 
weakness,  in  a  ship  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Thomas  Ranuey,  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion, —  Mrs.  Judson's  health  not  permitting  her  to 
accompany  him,  as  she  most  earnestly  desired. 
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From  the  time  of  his  sailing,  he  sunk  rapidly ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  of  intense  suffering,  "  he  fell  asleep  " 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1850,  in  the  G2d  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  "  in  latitude  thirteen 
degrees  north,  and  longitude  ninety-three  degrees  east, 
and  scarcely  three  days  out  of  sight  of  the  mountains 
of  Burmah,"  the  mortal  remains  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
SON  were  committed  to  the  deep. 

The  Christian  world  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Judson,  for 

« 

a  most  interesting  account  of  the  last  year  of  her  hus- 
band's life,  which  Ls  here  given  as  the  most  appropriate 
close  to  this  sketch  of  his  character  and  labors. 

"  Closing  Scenes  in  Dr.  Judson*s  Li/Cy  communicated  to  his 

Sister  by  Mrs,  Judson. 

**  Maulmain,  September  20, 1850. 
*^  My  dear  Sister  :  Last  month  I  could  do  no  more  than 
announce  to  you  our  painful  bereavement,  which,  though  not 
ahogethcr  unexpected,  will,  I  very  well  know,  fall  upon  your 
heart  with  overwhelming  weight  You  will  find  the  account 
of  your  brother's  last  days  on  board  the  Aristide  Marie,  in  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Ranncy,  from  Mauritius,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board ;  and  I  can  add  nothing  to  i(,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  unimportant  particulars,  gleaned  in  convex^ 
sations  with  Mr.  lianney  and  the  Coringa  servant  1  grieve 
that  it  should  be  so  —  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  watch  be- 
side him  during  those  days  of  terrible  suffering;  but  the  pain 
wliich  I  at  first  felt  is  graduallv  violdin*?  to  gratitude  for  the 

O  0       0  O  C7 

inestimable  privileges  which  had  previously  been  granted  me. 
^*  There  was  something  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  decline 
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of  your  brother's  life  —  more  bcaudful  than  I  can  describe, 
though  the  impression  will  remain  with  me  as  a  sacred  legacy 
until  I  go  to  meet  him  where  suns  shall  never  set,  and  life 
shall  never  end.  lie  had  been,  from  my  first  ac(]uaintanco 
with  him,  an  uncommonly  spiritual  Chnstian,  exhibiting  his 
richest  graces  in  the  unguarded  intercourse  of  private  life ; 
but  during  his  last  year,  it  seemed  asS  though  the  light  of  the 
world  on  which  he  was  entering  had  been  sent  to  brighten 
his  upward  pathway.  Every  subject  on  which  we  conversed, 
every  book  we  read,  every  incident  that  occurred,  whether ' 
trivial  or  important,  had  a  tendency  to  suggest  sonie  peculiar- 
ly spiritual  train  of  thought,  till  it  seemed  to  me  tliat,  more 
than  ever  before,  *  Christ  was  all  his  theme.*  Something  of 
the  same  nature  was  also  noted  in  his  preaching,  to  which  I 
then  had  not  the  privilege  of  listening.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
however,  of  studying  his  subject  for  the  Sabbath,  audibly, 
and  in  my  presence,  at  which  time  he  was  frecjuently  so  much 
affected  as  to  weep,  and  sometimes  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
vastness  of  his  conceptions  as  to  be  obliged  to  aljundon  his 
theme  and  choose  another.  My  own  illness  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  had  brought  eternity  very  near  to  us,  and 
rendered  death,  the  grave,  and  the  bright  heaven  beyond  it, 
familiar  subjects  of  conversation.  Gladly  would  I  give  you, 
my  dear  sister,  some  idea  of  the  share  borne  by  him  in  those 
memorable  conversations ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vey, even  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  the  most  distant  con- 
ception of  them.  I  believe  he  has  sometimes  been  thought 
elo([uent,  both  in  conversation  and  in  the  sacred  desk;  but 
the  fervid,  burning  eloquence,  the  deep  pathos,  the  touching 
tenderness,  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  intense  beauty  of 
expression,  which  characterized  those  private  teachings,  were 
not  only  beyond  what  I  had  ever  heard  before,  but  such  as  I 
felt  sure  arrested  his  own  attention,  and  surprised  even  him- 
self.   About  this  time  he  began  to  find  unusual  satis&ction 


posiLTity.  Hi;  ri-uuirkcil.  lliat  he  had 
cbililnli,  but  (liat  of  lale  lie  had  tV!l  ii 
of  praviiig  for  ihi-ir  ihililri'ii  and  tli 
down  to  the  latcat  generation.  Hu  als( 
that  hii  impressioDB  oa  ihis  partii^ular 
fenvd  to  bis  sods  and  daughters,  ai 
spring,  K>  that  he  should  ultimately  i 
line  of  descendanla  before  the  tbro 
might  join  together  in  asuribing  eve: 
Redeemer. 

"Another  subject,  which  occupied  . 
tention,  was  that  of  brotberlj'  love.  Y 
that,  like  all  persona  of  his  ardent  ten 
ject  to  strong  attachments  and  averaio 
bad  dilSL-ulty  in  bringing  under  the  c 
divine  graec.  Ud  remarked  that  he  b 
less  of  an  afieetionate  interest  in  bis 
and  some  of  them  he  had  loved  very  di 
qualities;  but  he  iras  now  aware  that 
his  standard  of  love  high  enough, 
uhildren  of  God,  redeemed  b/  the  Sa 
over  and  guarded  by  bia  love,  dear  to 
him  in  the  election,  and  to  be  honoro 
Bsserabled  universe ;  and  he  s^d  it  w 
kind  and  obliging  to  such,  to  abstain  fi 
mako  a  general  mention  of  tbem  in  ou 

tu-hmont  tn  thorn  •hn.il.l  ho  nP  1I.A  m 
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mind ;  and  he  would  often  murmur,  as  though  unconsciously, 
**'As  1  have  loved  you,"  —  "as  I  have  loved  you/**  —  then 
burst  out  with  the  exclamation,  ^  O,  the  love  of  Christ !  the 
love  of  Christ !  * 

**  His  prayers  for  the  mission  were  marked  by  an  earnest, 
^rrateful  enthusiasm ;  and  in  speaking  of  missionary  opera- 
tions in  general,  his  tone  was  one  of  elevated  triumph,  almost 
of  exultation ;  for  he  not  only  felt  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  their  final  success,  but  would  oAen  exclaim,  *  What  won- 
ders —  p,  what  wonders  God  has  already  wrought !  * 

**  I  remarke<l  that  during  this  year  his  literarv  labor,  which 
he  had  never  liked,  and  upon  which  he  had  entered  unwil- 
lingly and  from  a  feeling  of  necessity,  was  growing  daily 
more  irksome  to  him  ;  and  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  his  *  heavy 
work,'  his  *  tedious  work,*  *  that  wearisome  dictionary,*  &c., 
though  this  feeling  led  to  no  relaxation  of  effort.  He  longed, 
however,  to  find  some  more  spiritual  employment,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  what  he  considered  more  legitimate  missionary 
labor,  and  drew  delightful  pictures  of  the  future,  when  his 
whole  business  would  be  but  to  preach  and  to  pray. 

*'  During  all  this  time  I  had  not  observed  any  failure  in 
physical  strength  ;  and  though  his  mental  exercises  occupied 
a  large  share  of  my  thoughts  when  alone,  it  never  once  oc-, 
curred  to  me  that  this-might  be  the  brightening  of  the  setting 
sun ;  my  only  feeling  was  that  of  pleasure,  that  one  so  near 
to  me  was  becouUng  so  pure  and  elevated  in  his  sentiments, 
and  so  lovely  and  Christ-like  in  his  cliaracter.  In  {)erson  he 
had  grown  somewhat  stouter  than  when  in  America;  his 
complexion  had  a  healthful  hue,  compared  with  that  of  his 
associates  generally ;  and  though  by  no  means  a  person  of 
uniformly  firm  health,  he  seemed  to  possess  such  vigor  and 
strength  of  constitution,  that  I  thought  his  life  as  likely  to  be 
extended  twenty  years  longer,  as  that  of  any  member  of  the 
mission.    He  continued  his  system  of  morning  exercise,  come 
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menced  when  a  atuilcnt  U  Andciver,  and  vm  not  ntwfied 
irith  a  coiniuoti  walk  on  l«v«l  gromitl,  Ixit  nlwayn  chosu  an 
up-liill  palli,  mill  then  fnMiaUQllj'  went  brjunJing  on  liu  way 
with  all  llie  e.tLilfurant  u^liviljr  of  IjojhooJ. 

"  He.  was  of  a  sinj^tdArly  tiBppy  Icinpcramtrnt,  alCbougb  not 
of  that  avyu  lmi  which  ne<et  riaoa  atwiu  a  tortain  IbvuI,  and 
is  never  ileprcssed.  TnnnMng  otute  Dcnnfailtlif*,  tiilTprins 
yf'iOi  thosa  who  suffered,  Mid  entering  tu>  readily  ioio  tbo  jojv 
ol"  tlio  prwperom  sad  liappy,  he  waJi  variaUlo  in  his  mwMbi 
but  rulii^aii  formed  iiich  OD  «nciitial  elcmeiit  in  hiR  chnrMler, 
and  till  ti-usi  in  FroviUcnce  wu  m  imfilii'it  and  haMtunl,  thnt 
he  was  naier  gloomy,  and  »Dldom  more  than  nmnicnlarily 
diabearten(>d.  Un  iho  othar  liaud,  being  aM'Usloiurd  lo  k- 
gard  all  the  erunts  of  thi>  lilo,  however  mimtte  or  painful,  u 
ordered  in  wisdom,  and  lendiug  to  oav  gr»t  and  glorioui 
end,  he  lived  in  almoai  couMaiit  obvdianue  lo  Um  a|MWtoIio 
injunetitin, '  Itejoice  evomonj  I'  He  etWn  told  ido  that  al- 
though ho  had  undured  much  personal  ^uSiirin^,  and  paatod 
through  many  fearl'ul  trii^  in  tlao  coursu  ot'  hia  oveiitfiil  iWo, 
a  kind  Proridpnce  had  oIm  bi!djte<l  liiiu  round  with  [•nM:ioii«, 
pei^uliar  blesaiuga,  so  that  bis  joy^  hod  (or  outuumbentd  bii 

"  Towards  the  tlowi  of  SopK'mbcr  of  last  year,  he  «iid  to 
me  ono  evening,  >  What  deep  ciiiiw  hnvo  we  for  gratitude  to 
God !  Do  you  btdiovo  Ihorc  Arc  any  other  two  pomnB  in  the 
wide  world  so  happy  aa  wt  are '/ '  ctiumctttiiif!,  in  hi*  own 
uarnest  maimer,  several  Wiim-ca  of  happituui,  in  wtiiub  one 
worlcas  misulonaries,  and  our  Divrnal  profpocia,  utimpieil  a 
prominent  [losilion.  When  hn.  hail  liiiiihed  bii  glowing  pftv 
turn,  I  remarked,  1  vearvdy  know  wby,  but  thnre  waa  a 
heavy  eloud  ii[>on  my  spirils  that  t^vening, '  Wu  an>  ecrrtainly 
very  happy  now,  but  it  cannot  be  so  alwaya.  I  ain  tliiiifciiig 
of  the  time  when  one  of  Us  must  itand  beside  the  bad,  and 
see  the  otbei  die.' 
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"  *  Yes,'  be  said,  *  that  will  be  a  sad  moment ;  I  felt  it  most 
deeply  a  little  while  ago,  but  now  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
your  life  were  prolonged  beyond  mine  —  though  I  should 
wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  spare  you  that  pain.  It  is  the 
one  left  alone  who  suffers,  not  the  one  who  goes  to  be  with 
Christ  If  it  should  only  be  the  will  of  Ood  tliat  we  might 
go  together,  like  young  James  and  his  wife !  But  he  will 
order  all  things  well,  and  we  can  safely  trust  our  future  to  his 
hands/ 

"  That  same  night  we  were  roused  from  sleep  by  the  sud- 
den illness  of  one  of  the  children.  There  was  an  unpleas- 
ant, chilling  dampness  in  the  air,  as  it  came  to  us  through  the 
openings  in  the  sloats  above  the  windows,  which  affected  your 
brother  very  sensibly ;  and  he  soon  began  to  shiver  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  couch,  where  he 
remained  under  a  warm  coveriun:  until  morninj^.  In  the 
morning  he  awoke  with  a  severe  cold,  accompanied  by  some 
degree  of  fever ;  but  as  it  did  not  seem  very  serious,  and  our 
three  children  were  all  suffering  from  a  similar  cause,  we 
failed  to  give  it  any  especial  attention.  From  that  time  he 
was  never  well,  though  in  writing  to  you  before,  I  think  I 
dated  the  commencement  of  his  illness  from  the  month  of 
November,  when  he  laid  aside  his  studies.  I  know  that  he 
regarded  this  attack  as  trifling ;  and  yet  one  evening  he  sj^ent 
a  long  time  in  advising  me  with  regard  to  my  future  course, 
if  I  should  be  deprived  of  his  guidance,  saying  that  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  be  prepared  for  exigencies  of  this  nature.  After 
the  month  of  November,  he  failed  gradually,  occasionally 
rallying  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  us  all,  but  at  each 
relapse  sinking  lower  than  at  the  previous  one,  though  still 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  and  yielding  ground  only  inch  by 
inch,  as  compelled  by  the  triumphant  progress  of  disease. 
During  some  hours  of  ever}'  day  he  suffered  intense  pain; 
but  his  naturally  buoyant  spirits  and  uncomplaining  dispo- 
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siii<>:i  1«"1  liiiii  to  s>peak  so  lightly  of  It,  that  I  usvd  sometimes 
t..  \\-.w  iti  i:  the  doctor,  though  a  very  skiltul  man,  would  bo 

tat  iii\   (If.  rive*!. 

•  Av  !,;.  i.calth  declined,  his  mental  exemscs  at  first  seemed 
lit',  j...  In  I  .  an.l  he  fXHve  still  larger  portions  of  his  time  to 
I'liVi  ! ,  <  .>M\n>in«j  with  the  utmost  fi*cedoni  on  his  daily  pro- 
lyl.-, ai!  Utii-'  extrnt  of  his  >elf-comiuest.  tlust  befon*  our 
trij)  Im  M.  riiul,  which  took  place  in  January,  he  looked  up 
iV  >iu  hi-  |iilii*\v  one  day  with  sudden  animation,  and  said  to 
lih-  rain.  s;I\ ,  » I  have  gained  the  victory  at  last.  I  love  every 
(iiM*  oi'  (Inlet's  redeiMHod,  as  1  believe  he  would  have  me 
low  iliriii  —  ill  the  same  manner,  though  not  probably  to  the 
saMi«r  «U;iifi'  as  we  shall  love  one  another  in  heaven;  and 
;:la<llv  \vi»uiil  1  prefer  the  meanes^t  of  his  creatures  who  bears 
lil>  naim-,  li'^ton*  myself.**  This  he  said  in  allusion  to  the 
tf'xt,  *  Im  honor  prclernng  one  another,*  on  which  he  had  fre- 
(|iu'Mtly  <l\vi!t  wiih  great  emphasis.  After  further  similar 
coiiM  r>at!uii.  he  concluded:  *And  now  here  1  lie  at  peace 
witli  all  till'  worM,  and  what  is  better  stiH,  at  peace  with  my 
o\\  II  (  oiiM  iciicc.  I  know  that  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  in  the 
si'jht  ui'  (iod.  with  no  ho]>e  but  in  the  blessed  Saviour'fl 
liii!)  its ;  liuL  1  cannot  think  of  any  particular  fault,  any  pe- 
culiaily  ]>o>etting  sin,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  correct 
Can  yuii  tell  me  of  any  ?  ' 

'*And  truly,  from  this  time  no  other  word  would  so  well 
express  his  state  of  feelings  as  that  one  of  his  own  choosing 
—  /'f.aci..  lie  hail  no  particular  exercises  ai^erwards,  but 
i-cmaiiicd  calm  and  serene,  speaking  of  himself  daily  as  a 
•^rcat  sinner,  who  had  been  overwhelmed  with  benefits,  and 
dcilaiing  that  he  had  never  in  all  liis  life  before  had  sach 
(Icliglittul  views  of  the  unfathomable  love  and  infinite  conde- 
scension of  the  Saviour,  as  were  now  daily  opening  before 
him.  '  O,  the  love  of  Christ !  the  love  of  Christ ! '  ho  would 
suddenly  exclaim,  while  his  eye  kindled,  and  the  tears  chased 
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eacll  other  down  his  checks;  "  we  cannot  understand  it  now; 
but  what  a  bc4iutiful  study  for  eternity ! ' 

"After  our  return  from  Mcrgui,  the  doctor  advised  a  still 
further  trial  of  the  effects  of  sea  air  and  sea-bathing;  and  we 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Amherst,  where  we  remained  near- 
ly a  month.  This  to  me  was  the  darkest  period  of  his  ill- 
ness —  no  medical  adviser,  no  friend,  at  hand,  and  he  daily 
growing  weaker  and  weaker.  He  began  to  totter  in  walk- 
ing, clinging  to  the  furniture  and  walls,  when  he  thought  he 
was  unobserved,  (for  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  his  debility,)  and  his  wan  face  was  of  a  ghastly 
paleness.  His  sufferings,  too,  were  sometimes  fearfully  in- 
tense, so  that,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  self-control,  his  groans 
would  fill  the  house.  At  other  times  a  kind  of  lethargy 
seemed  to  stcil  over  him,  and  he  would  sleep  almost  inces- 
santly for  twenty-four  hours,  seeming  annoyed  if  he  were 
aroused  or  disturbed.  Yet  there  were  portions  of  the  time 
when  he  was  comparatively  comfortable,  and  conversed  in- 
telligently ;  but  his  mind  seemed  to  revert  to  former  scenes, 
and  he  tried  to  amuse  me  with  stories  of  his  boyhood,  his 
college  days,  his  imprisonment  in  France,  and  his  early  miA- 
sionary  life.  He  had  a  great  deal  also  to  say  on  his  favorite 
theme, '  the  love  of  Christ;'  but  his  strength  was  too  much 
impaired  for  any  continuous  mental  eflbrt.  Even  a  short 
prayer,  made  audibly,  exhausted  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

"At  length  I  wrote  to  Maulmain,  giving  some  expression 
of  my  anxieties  and  misgivings,  and  our  kind  missionary 
friends,  who  had  from  the  first  evinced  all  the  tender  interest 
and  watchful  sympathy  of  the  nearest  kindred,  immediately 
sent  for  us  —  the  doctor  advising  a  sea  voyage.  But  as  there 
was  no  vessel  in  the  harbor  bound  for  a  port  sufficiently  dis- 
tant, we  thought  it  best-,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remove  from 
our  old  dwelling,  which  had  long  been  condemned  as  on- 
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bealtby,  to  another  mission  house,  fortunately  empty.  This 
change  was,  at  fii*at,  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results ; 
and  our  hopes  revived  so  much,  that  we  looked  Ibrwanl  to 
the  approaching  rainy  season  for  entire  restoration.  But  it 
lasted  only  a  little  while ;  and  then  both  of  us  became  con- 
vinced that,  though  a  voyage  at  sea  involved  much  that  was 
exceedingly  painful,  it  yet  presented  the  only  prospect  of 
recovery,  and  could  not,  therefore,  without  a  breach  of  duty, 
be  neglected. 

"*  0»  if  it  were  only  the  will  of  God  to  take  me  now  —  to 
let  me  die  here  ! '  he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish,  while  we  were  considering  the  subject  *I  can- 
not, cannot  go  !  This  is  almost  moi-e  than  I  can  bear !  Was 
there  ever  suffering  like  our  suffering  ? '  and  the  like  broken 
expressions,  were  continually  falling  from  his  lips.  But  he 
soon  gathered  more  strength  of  puq>ose ;  and  after  the  de- 
cision was  fairly  made,  he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
rather  regarding  the  prospect  with  pleasure.  I  think  the 
struggle  which  this  resolution  cost,  injured  him  very  material- 
ly ;  though  probably  it  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  the 
final  result.  God,  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  had 
counted  out  his  days,  and  they  were  hastening  to  a  close. 
Until  this  time  he  had  been  able  to  stand,  and  to  walk  slowly 
from  room  to  room ;  but  as  he  one  evening  attempted  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  small  rem- 
nant of  muscular  strength,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor 
but  for  timely  support 

"  From  that  moment  his  decline  was  rapid.  As  he  lay 
helplessly  upon  his  couch,  and  watched  the  swelling  of  his 
feet,  and  other  alarming  sym])toms,  he  became  very  anxious 
to  connnence  his  voyage,  and  I  felt  equally  anxious  to  have 
his  wishes  gratified.  I  still  hoped  he  might  recover;  the 
doctor  said  the  chances  of  life  and  death  were,  in-his  opinion; 
equally  balanced.    And  then  he  always  loved  the  sea  so 
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dearly '  There  was  something  exhilarating  to  him  in  tlie 
motion  of  a  vessel,  and  he  spoke  with  animation  of  getting 
free  from  the  almost  suflbcating  atmosphere  incident  to  the 
hot  season,  and  drinking  in  the  fresh  sea  breezes.  He  talked 
but  little  more,  however,  than  was  necessary  to  indicate  his 
wants,  his  bodily  suflerings  being  too  great  to  allow  of  con- 
versation ;  but  several  times  he  looked  up  to  me  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  exclaimed,  as  heretofore,  ^  O,  the  love  of  Christ  I 
the  love  of  Christ ! ' 

"  I  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain,  from  expressions  casually 
dropped  from  time  to  time,  his  real  opinion  with  regard  to 
his  recovery ;  but  I  thought  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  critical  situation.  I  did 
not  suppose  he  had  any  preparation  to  make  at  this  late  hour, 
and  I  felt  sure  that,  if  he  should  be  called  ever  so  unexpect- 
edly, he  would  not  enter  the  presence  of  his  Maker  with  a 
ruifled  spirit;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  have  him  go  away, 
without  knowing  how  doubtful  it  was  whether  our  next  meet- 
ing would  not  be  in  eternity  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  in  my  own 
distress,  I  might  still  have  looked  for  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  to  a  source  which  had  never  before 
failed. 

"  It  was  late  in  the  night,  and  I  had  been  performing  somo 
little  sick-room  offices,  when  suddenly  he  looked  up  to  me, 
and  exclaimed :  *  This  will  never  do  !  You  arc  killing  your- 
self for  me,  and  I  will  not  permit  it.  You  must  have  some 
one  to  relieve  you.  If  I  had  not  been  made  selfish  by  suffer- 
ing, I  should  have  insisted  upon  it  long  ago.' 

"  He  spoke  so  like  himself,  with  the  earnestness  of  health, 
and  in  a  tone  to  which  my  ear  had  of  late  been  a  stranger, 
that  for  a  moment  I  felt  almost  bewildered  with  sudden  hope. 
He  received  my  reply  to  what  he  had  said  with  a  half-pitying, 
half-gratified  smile ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  expression  had 
changed  —  the  marks  of  excessive  debility  were  again  appar- 


aratiuu  'a  a  bluer  thing,  but  l(  liot-s  ti 
did  —  I  am  too  weak,"  '  You  liavc  no 
I  answered,  '  with  su<:h  glorious  pros 
have  oftt-n  told  mo  it  is  the  onu  left  al 
ona  wlio  goes  to  be  with  Christ.'  Hu 
tioning  glance,  then  assumed  for  scve 
of  deep  thought  Finally,  he  ilowl; 
fixing  them  on  me,  said  in  a  calm, 
believe  I  am  going  to  diu.  i  think  1  k 
been  scut  upon  me ;  I  needed  it ;  I  f 
good ;  and  it  U  my  opinion  that  1  sha 
belter  and  more  useful  man.' 

" '  Then  it  is  your  wish  to  recov 
should  bo  the  will  of  God,  yes.  I  sht 
dictionary,  on  ivhieh  I  have  bestowed 
it  is  so  nearly  done  ;  for  though  it  I 
pleased  my  taste,  or  quite  satisfied  n 
underrated  its  importance.  Then 
plauB  (hat  we  have  formed.  0, 1  fei 
beginning  to  be  prepared  for  usefuir 

•"It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  I 
'  that  you  will  not  recover.'  '  I  knoi 
I  suppose  they  tbink  me  an  old  man 
ing  for  one  like  inc  to  resign  a  life  si 
not  old  —  at  least  in  that  sense;  you 
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evidently  the  result  of  acute  sensibilities,  combined  with  great 
physical  weakness.  To  some  suggestions  which  I  ventured  to 
make,  he  replied,  'It  is  not  that  —  T  know  all  that, and  i'eel  it 
in  my  inmost  heart.  Lying  here  on  my  bed,  when  I  could 
not  talk,  1  have  had  such  views  of  the  loving  condescension 
of  Christ,  and  the  glories  of  heaven,  as  I  believe  are  seldom 
granted  to  mortal  man.  It  is  not  because  I  shrink  from  death 
that  I  wish  to  live,  neither  is  it  because  the  ties  that  bind  me 
here,  though  some  of  them  are  very  sweet,  bear  any  compar- 
ison with  the  drawings  I  at  times  feel  towards  heaven  ;  but  a 
few  years  would  not  be  missed  from  my  eternity  of  bliss,  and 
I  can  well  afford  to  spare  them,  both  for  your  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  Burmans.  I  am  not  tired  of  my  work, 
neither  am  I  tired  of  the  world ;  yet  when  Christ  calls  mo 
home,  I  shall  go  with  the  gladness  of  a  boy  bounding  away 
from  his  school.  Perhaps  I  feel  something  like  the  young 
bride,  when  she  contemplates  resigning  the  pleasant  associ- 
ations of  her  childhood  for  a  yet  dearer  home  —  though  only 
a  very  little  like  her,  for  there  u  jio  doubt  resting  on  my 
future*  *  Then  death  would  not  take  you  by  surprise,*  I 
remarked,  *  if  it  should  come  even  before  you  could  get  on 
board  ship  ? '  '  O,  no,*  he  said,  '  death  will  never  take  me 
by  surprise  —  do  not  be  afraid  of  that  —  I  feel  so  strong  in 
Christ.  He  has  not  led  me  so  tenderly  thus  far,  to  forsake 
mo  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  No,  no ;  I  am  willing  to  Iiyo 
a  few  years  longer,  if  it  should  be  so  ordered ;  and  if  other- 
wise, I  am  willing  and  glad  to  die  now.  I  leave  myself  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his 
holv  will/ 

"  The  next  day  some  one  mentioned,  in  his  presence,  that 
the  native  Christians  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  voyage,  and 
that  many  other  persons  had  a  similar  feeling  with  regard  to 
it.    I  thought  he  seemed  troubled,  and  after  the  visitor  had 
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withdrawn,  I  iiKjuired  if  he  still  felt  as  when  he  convei*scd 
with  me  the  night  previous.  lie  replied,  '  O,  yes ;  that  was 
no  evanescent  feeling.  It  has  been  with  nie,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  for  years,  and  will  be  with  me,  I  trust,  to  the  end. 
I  am  ready  to  go  to-ilay —  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  God, 
this  very  hour ;  but  I  am  not  anxious  to  die ;  at  least  when  I 
am  not  beside  myself  with  pain.' 

"  *  Then  why  are  you  so  desirous  to  go  to  sea  ?  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indiflerenee  to  you.'  *  No/  he 
answered,  quietly,  '  my  judgment  tells  me  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  go;  the  doctor  says  criminal.  I  shall  certainly  die 
here ;  if  I  go  away  I  may  possibly  recover.  There  is  no 
question  with  regard  to  duty  in  such  a  case ;  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  hesitation,  even  though  it  springs  from  affec- 
tion.' 

"  He  several  times  spoke  of  a  burial  at  sea,  and  always  as 
though  the  prospect  were  agreeable.  It  brought,  he  said,  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  expansion,  and  seemed  i'ar  pleasanter 
than  the  confined,  dark,  liarrow  grave,  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted so  many  that  he  loved.  And  he  added,  that  although 
his  burial-place  was  a  matter  of  no  real  importance,  yet  he 
believed  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  altogether  without 
a  choice. 

"  I  have  already  given  you  an  account  of  the  embarkation, 
of  my  visits  to  him  while  the  vessel  remained  in  the  river, 
and  of  our  last  sad,  silent  parting;  and  Mr.  llanney  has  fin- 
ished the  picture.  You  will  find,  in  this  closing  part,  some 
dark  shadows,  that  will  give  you  pain ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  his  present  felicity  is  enhanced  by  those  very  suffer- 
ing's ;  and  we  should  regret  nothing  that  serves  to  brighten 
his  crown  in  glory.  I  ought  also  to  add,  that  I  have  gained 
pleasanter  impressions  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ranney 
than  from  his  written  account ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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convey  them  to  you ;  and,  as  he  whom  they  concern  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  similar  things,  *  you  will  Icaru  it  all  in 
heaven.' 

**  During  the  last  hour  of  your  sainted  brother's  life,  Mr. 
Rarr.oy  bent  over  him,  and  held  his  hand,  while  poor  iVia- 
pah  stood  at  a  little  distance,  weeping  bitterly.  The  table 
had  been  spread  in  the  cuddy,  as  usual,  and  the  oflicers  did 
not  know  what  was  passing  in  the  cabin,  till  summoned  to 
dinner.  Then  tbey  gathered  about  the  door,  and  watched 
the  closing  scene  with  solemn  reverence.  Now —  thanks  to 
a  merciful  God  !  —  his  pains  had  left  him  ;  not  a  momentary 
spasm  disturbed  his  placid  face,  nor  did  the  (contraction  of  a 
muscle  denote  the  least  degree  of  suffering ;  the  agony  of 
death  was  passed,  and  his  wearied  spirit  was  turning  to  its 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour.  From  time  to  time,  he 
pressed  the  hand  in  which  his  own  was  resting,  his  clasp 
losing  in  force  at  each  successive  pressure ;  while  his  short- 
ened breath  —  though  there  was  no  struggle,  no  gasping,  as 
if  it  came  and  went  with  difficulty — gradually  grew  solter 
and  fainter,  until  it  died  upon  the  air  —  and  he  was  gone. 
Mr.  llanney  closed  the  eye^  and  composed  the  passive  limbs; 
the  ship's  officers  stole  sofUy  from  the  door,  and  the  neglect- 
ed meal  was  letlt  upon  the  board  untasted.  • 

"  They  lowered  him  to  his  ocean  grave  without  a  prayer. 
His  freed  spirit  had  soared  above  the  reach  of  earthly  in« 
terccssion,  and  to  the  foreigners  who  stood  around  it  would 
have  been  a  senseless  form.  And  there  they  lefl  him  in  his 
unquiet  sepulchre;  but, it  matters  little,  for  we  know  that 
while  the  unconscious  clay  is  '  drifting,  on  the  shifting  cur- 
rents of  the  restless  main,'  nothing  can  disturb  the  hallowed 
rest  of  the  immortal  spirit.  Neither  could  he  have  a  more 
fitting  monument  than  the  blue  waves  which  visit  every 
coast ;  ibr  his  warm  sympathies  went  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
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earth,  and  included  the  whole  family  of  man.  It  is  all  as 
God  would  have  it,  and  our  duty  is  but  to  bond  meekly  to 
his  will,  and  wait,  in  faith  and  patience,  till  we  also  shall  bo 
summoned  home." 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  an  Earnest  Maa. 
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